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WILL SHE LOSE HER HOME, TOO: 


Your bank can give a widow 
the most comforting words of all 


You can assure her that her home is safe —the mortgage 

has been paid in full. There is no danger of a double tragedy 
for her—no possibility of injurious community relations 

for you. Federal’s Mortgage Redemption Plan protects both 
the customer and the bank. Customers like Federal’s Plan 
because the low, low cost is simply included in their monthly 


mortgage payment. Bankers like Federal’s Plan 


for its simplicity and freedom from burdensome detail. 


Write today for complete information. 


FEDERAL ALSO OFFERS CREDIT LIFE AND DISABILITY PLANS THAT WILL 
BUILD YOUR INSTALLMENT FINANCE DEPARTMENT SAFELY AND PROFITABLY 


FEDEIRAL 


LIFE and CASUALTY COMPANY 


Federal Offers You: 


A Custom Designed Plan based on careful study of 
your operations * Proven Customer Appeal « Simplified 
Streamlined Procedure « Complete Flexibility including 
Health and Accident coverage + Prompt Service « All 
Promotional Tools. 


HIGHEST RATING 

See Best’s and Dunne’s for reo- 
son’s why Federal enjoys their 
unqualified recommendation. 


PERSONAL PROTECTION 
SINCE 1906 


JOHN H. CARTON 
President 

HAROLD L. BUCK 

Vice President and Manage! 
Credit Insurance Division 


WOLVERI."E-FEDERAL TOWER, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN «+ REGIONAL SERVICE OFFICES FROM COAST TO CO 
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man-on-the-sp 


You can be in more than one place at the same 
time — by dealing through Bank of America’s world- 
wide International Department. 


With overseas branches, traveling representatives, 
and correspondents in every important center of 


world trade, Bank of America can offer you on-the- Bank ot Aw eri ra 


spot service wherever you do business. NATIONAL TRYSTAX2 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


If expert local opinion and information would 
make a difference in your foreign trade operation, Sen tae 
why not put our Bank of America men-on-the-spot Bank of America (International)—New York City 5 
to work for you? 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London ® Manila * Tokyo * Yokohama ® Kobe © Osaka ® Bangkok © Guam REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: New York ® Mexico City * Mitan Zurich © Paris 
New Delhi © Havana @ Rio de Janeiro ® Beirut BANK of AMERICA — International: (a wholly owned subsidiary) New York ® Duesseldorf © Singapore ® Paris © Beirut * Guatemala City 
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Labscope Model 115 Courtesy Burlingame Associates Ltd. 


IN THE ELECTRONIC AGE 


The general use of automation in banking will probably change your 


checks relatively little. Considerations of safety, efficiency and the 
customer’s preference all make today’s check the most acceptable form. 
Machines now being designed are adapted to it, with coding 

printed in magnetic ink. And, in the future as for generations, the Safety 
Paper offering the most in protection, quality and service 

will be made by La Monte. 


THE WAVY LINES @® ARE 
A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, 10, N E W JERSEY 
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Now you can do this 


two miles down! 


Percussion hammer developed by Guif 


drills up to four times faster! 


The common method of drilling is shown at left 
with Gulf’s new hammer drill at right. It is ex- 
pected that drilling speed will be increased up to 
4 times when the new method is put into use. 


The problems encountered in the search for oil are 
many and various and one of the most frustrating is 
this: How can you drill straight down and fast? 


Now, since you can’t send a man down with a 

percussion drill, what’s the next best thing? To send 
the drill down, of course. And Gulf scientists, at the 
Research Center in Harmarville, Pa., have devised 
a way to do just that. It took a long, long time... 
but they did it. 
First, they developed the drill itself. It consists of a 
reciprocating piston and cylinder arrangement for 
delivering percussion blows against friable (or brittle) 
rock encountered in tough formations. 

The device is encased in a cylinder about 19 feet 


long which hangs at the end of the drill string, with 
a conventional roller bit fastened directly below. As 


the drilling mud circulates through the mechanism, 
it drives a 200-pound hammer, delivering 600 or 
more strokes a minute, on the attached bit. 


Result: Drilling speeds may double or quadruple in 
the hardest oil field formations. Not only that, but 
straight-line drilling is now possible since the bit 
will no longer veer off slanting rock formations. This 
solves the costly problem of the crooked hole. 


So, here it is. A tool designed specifically for hard- 
rock drilling, which is expected to provide savings 
in money, time, and maintenance. The new drill is 
about ready for release and arrangements are now 
under way to make it available to the industry. 


One more step in petroleum progress—one more 
scientific advance with an ultimate public benefit. 
This is, indeed, the industry that looks to the future. 


Gulf Oil Corporation, GULF General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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November 


Tuts is the month that brings But- 
ter-Baked Turkey Time, Gift Cheese 
Shoppers Time, and Ice Cream and 
Chocolate Parade. 

We also have Cat Week, and after 
that National Cage Bird Week. 
Whether the separation of these two 
events is in the interest of the song- 
sters, our Special Days correspon- 
dent doesn’t say. 


Four Conventions 


Banxine reports on four conven- 
tions this month: the annual meet- 
ing of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in Atlantic City; the Finan- 
cial Public Relations Association in 
Chicago; the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers in 
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Atlanta; and the Association of 
Bank Women in Boston. 


A Good Reference 


An “In and Out of Books’”’ column 
in the New York Times Book Review, 
written by William Du Bois, reported 
that novelist Edwin Gilbert had used 
the Review to good purpose—identi- 
fication at an unnamed bank. 

Mr. Gilbert, author of Silver 
Spoon, high on the paper’s best seller 
list, stopped at a Cape Cod bank to 
cash a check. The teller declined to 
accept his driver’s license as proof 
of identity. 

“Two hours later,’ reported Mr. 
DuBois, “Mr. Gilbert returned with 
a copy of the Book Review, folded 
back to this page, with his name 
circled. The teller, who was just 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The chart on this month’s cover is 
Chart I for the article, ““The Problems 
of Commercial Bank Liquidity,” which 
begins on page 40. The two back- 
ground photographs, representing the 
lending and deposit functions, are by 
Clyde Hare and were made in the 
Western Pennsylvania National Bank 
of McKeesport 


BANKING is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, the Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., and the 
Society of Business Magazine Editors 


Chicago Office (Qohn J. McCann), 33 South Clark 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill.; Washington Office, 730 
Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Sub- 
scriptions: $5.00 yearly; Canada, $5.50; foreign, 
$6.00; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as second- 
class matter at the Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. With the exce 
tion of official Association announcements, the 
American Bankers Association disclaims responsi- 
bility for opinions expressed and statements made 
in articles published in this Journal. 


“It’s the Jones’ fault, They’re always 
starting something we can’t afford” 


closing for the weekend, gave the 
Book Review a single glance—then 
unlocked both till and wicket. 

“ ‘How much do you want, Mr. 
Gilbert?’ asked the descendant of 
Cap’n Eri.” 
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Public Relations 


I DO not know of any outstanding definition of public relations. To me, 
it is nothing more than the people, policies, practices, and procedures of 
our banks. It is a staff of good, kind, sincere, alert, trained, and helpful 
people—at all levels—carrying out in adequate, attractive, well-equipped 
surroundings, continuously reviewed policies, practices and procedures 
which are reasonable, sensible and sound, and which will be accepted, 
respected, and liked by the public. 

It’s the way our people say “thank you,” the way we say “we ap- 
preciate your business,” the way we say “we’re sorry” when we haven't 
pleased our customer or have done something wrong. It’s the way we 
explain a rule or a practice, the way we explain a charge that wasn’t 
fully understood, the way we make or refuse a loan, the way we answer 
the telephone, the way we design and print our many forms, and the way 
we really feel about our bank and the people we serve day in and day out. 

If we do these things right, if we have good people, policies, practices 
and procedures, if those in charge of public relations have the proper 
authority and the standing and support to which they are entitled, what 
a breeze we will have in carrying on good public relations!—JosEpH C., 
WELMAN, president of the American Bankers Association, to the Finan- 


Pay 


Dividends 


Now a new, unique form of 
bell servicecan win the approval 
and gratitude of your cus- 
tomers and community. The 
Schulmerich ‘‘Weather Bellz 
Carillon is a fully automatic 
installation that not only 
sounds the hours but also de- 
livers musical weather forecasts 
and plays seasonal bell music. 
This new low-cost advertising 
medium can provide your in- 
stitution with a most effective 
and continuous public relations 
program. 

The “‘Weather Bell” is now in 
regular use by leading financial 
and commercial institutions 
throughout the world. Let us 
demonstrate in your own Office. 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


EE117 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. | 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS 


| 
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cial Public Relations Association. 


Philly, Too 


Ws were sure there’d be some 
takers of our challenge last month 
to produce another city which, like 
New York at Fifth Avenue and 44th 
Street, has a bank on all four cor- 
ners of the same intersection. 

So far, we’ve had one. 

Dick Lee, a Philadelphia adver- 
tising agency man, immediately noti- 
fied us that the Philadelphia Na- 
tional, Girard Trust Corn Exchange, 
Tradesmens Bank & Trust, and The 
Western Saving Fund Society are 
on the corners of Broad and Chest- 
nut. 


“All I remember is going into the bank 
early this morning” 


Our story, crediting the New York 
Herald Tribune, reported that Chase 
Manhattan, Bankers Trust Company, 
Guaranty Trust Company, and Bank 
of New York, had branches at the 
crossroads mentioned above. 

Any more? 


We Get Around 


A RECENT BANKING had a story 
about the Mid- America National 
Bank of Chicago and its advertising 
theme, “The Bank That Stays Open 
"Til 4.” 

Edward Damstra, president, sends 
us a letter from a bank in India, 
requesting ‘all the advertising ma- 
terial that your bank has been using 
to popularize and promote this 
theme.” Other information about the 
bank was wanted, too. 


“The New Faces of Banking" 


Tuar’s the title of a brightly illus- 
trated piece in the October issue of 
Fortune. 

Exterior and interior views, in 
full color, of about a dozen banks in 
all sections of the country demon- 
strate to the reader that while 
“Banks still like to look solvent,” 
they are “also trying to look inter- 
esting, cordial, and even a bit gay.” 

“In small towns as well as the 
cities,” says. the article, “bankers 
are abandoning the somber fortress 
as an architectural ideal and putting 
up well-designed modern buildings 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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Waikiki Beach in Honolulu 


New underseas telephone cables now link 


United States mainland and the Hawaiian Islands 


Another historic advance in com- 
munication service has just been 
completed. 

For years you have been able to 
call Hawaii by radiotelephone. Now 
new telephone cables have been 
added, stretching for 2,400 miles 
under the Pacific Ocean, connect- 
ing the United States mainland 
and Hawaii. 


Added to the present radiotele- 
phone circuits, the new cable 
system provides more and faster 
and better service. It makes it 
possible for you to telephone to 
and from the Hawaiian Islands 
as clearly as you call across your 
own home town. Just give the 
operator your call. 


Bell Telephone System 


KNITTING THE WORLD TOGETHER 


The original certificate of incor- 
poration, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., February 
28, 1885, includes these pro- 
phetic words: ‘“‘ . and each 
and every of said cities, towns 
and places is to be connected with 
each and every other city, town or 
place in said states and countries, 
and also by cable and other appro- 
priate means with the rest of the 
known world as may hereafter 
become necessary or desirable . . .” 
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THE NEW BURROUGHS SENSITRONIC... THE MOS§ 


Yes, banking’s most complete electronic bookkeeping 
machine—by far. Not only that, the most complete 


functionally, most fully automatic and most compact, too. 


Here, from Burroughs, is the electronic bookkeeping 
machine that’s built to do more for you, do it faster, do it 
more accurately and at less cost, than anything else 


around. A product of Burroughs leadership in the com- 


bined fields of electronics and automatic bank accountin 
the Sensitronic is years ahead of its time in both cones 


and function. 


For even greater efficiency in your bank’s operation 
investigate the Sensitronic’s capabilities. Call our brane 
office for the detailed story. Burroughs Divisio 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensitronic are TM 
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BANK BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 
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HOW DOES A BANK GET NEW BUSINESS? 


Dow-Jones News Service is 
fast—delivered in your 
offices by high-speed 
ticker, one type of which 
is shown here. 


Not surprisingly, almost all 
business news is new business 
news for alert banks. News of 
expansions, relocations, corpor- 
ate financing, forthcoming 
issues, mergers .. . and virtually 
every type of corporate activity 
is an opportunity to sell or 
strengthen your banking services 
to old and new customers. With 
Dow-Jones News Service to keep 
you immediately aware of what’s 
happening, you can act ahead 
of the competition. Look into 
Dow-Jones News Service today! 


News to profit by... 


DOW-JONES NEWS SERVICE 


44 Broad St 
808 Young St 


New York 4 


Dallas 2 


* 711 W. Monroe St 


1540 Market St.. San Francisco 19 


Chicago 6 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
that combine dignity with an atmos. 
phere of cheerful service quickly 
given. Along with this new face go 
such innovations as free coffee 
lounges. Banks aren’t actually giving 
away money yet, but some have in- 
stalled help-yourself, honor-system 
boxes where you can make change 
for the parking meter.” 


Ingenuity 


From the public relations director 


| of F. H. McGraw & Co., an engineer- 
| ing and construction company in 
| Hartford, Conn., comes a story of 


an experiment that may have possi- 


| bilities. 


It seems that the company sent a 
crew to Albany, N. Y., to dismantle 
old newspaper presses for shipment 
to Topeka, Kans. It was a job that 
would take weeks, with a crew vary- 
ing from 12 to 20 men. Sending a 
payroll staff wouldn’t be economi- 
cally sound, but McGraw executives 
checked with the National Commer- 
cial Bank and Trust Company of 
Albany, which has teletype service, 
and suggested that the dismantlers’ 
payroll be made out by long distance. 
Allen Bishop, vice-president of the 
bank, worked out the details. 

“The construction firm,” said the 
story, “sent the bank a roll of blank 
payroll checks and at an agreed 
time the bank’s teletype was hooked 
to one in McGraw’s home office. 

“The crew chief in Albany had 
sent the necessary payroll informa- 
tion to headquarters: name, badge 
and social security numbers, exemp- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 


“They say it takes will power to save. 
I think it takes a lot of ‘won't? power!” 
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he No word in our economic lexicon has been bandied about 
more often or loosely than “‘inflation.”’ Everybody talks 

he about inflation, but not enough people seem to do enough 

nk about it. 

ed Inflation is so insidious and difficult to correct because 

ed it arises from the pursuit of three laudable but partly 
contradictory goals: rising wages, stable prices, full 

id employment. 

J Rising wages should not cause rising prices. Prices 

3e could remain stable if wages did not rise faster than pro- 

p- ductivity. Rising wages should not affect full employment, 


either. Again employment falls off when wages outrun 
productivity, making production unprofitable and leaving 
the employer with the sorry choice of charging more or 
producing less. Jn short, wage rises keyed to increased pro- 
ductivity would be one step toward control of inflation. 


Many methods for doing this have been proposed, some 
far too drastic, others rather mild, But powerful political 
pressures work constantly against even relatively mild 
corrective measures so that, to date, very little progress 
has been made. 


A more thorny aspect of this pocketbook problem is 
the inherent contradiction in our imperfect, man-made 
society, of full employment and stable money. And this 
is where some well-meaning people say, ““Why not accept 
creeping inflation as a lesser evil and have the government 
inject inflationary stimulants into the economic blood- 
stream to maintain full employment? Let stable prices, to 
some extent, go by the board.” This slick advice at just 
the moment when central banking authorities are striving 
to hold the line against further inflation! This is the mo- 
ment for everyone to support the fight against inflation 


” 


Leaflets, reprints and newspaper mats available at cost 
for publication of this message locally over the signature 
of your bank. Address Publicity Department, Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, 140 Broadway, New York 15. 


is 
inflation 
ecessary ? 


f . drug, requiring larger and 
St The final outcome 


jhe man = saves, 
Sicharacter of indi- 


your dimes to pennies. “Inflation is a m@ga 
social, and economic evil. 


Solution of this problem of conflicting goals}a 
inflation itself, will probably come in a comprort 
volving partial achievement and partial sacrifice of 9 
the three desired ends . . . rising wages, stable mority, 
and full employment. XY 


Such a solution will not fully satisfy any segment of % 
our diverse economy—but it promises each and every one ; 
of them a measure of what they want. Moreover, it may ‘ 
be the only approach that’s workable in the face of con- 
flicting pressures on a government expected to be all 
things to all men.* 


*Based on material from The Guaranty Survey, published by 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Capital Funds in excess of $400,000,000 


* Madison Ave. at 60th St., New York 21 
London Paris Brussels 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St., New York 36 
40 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 - 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Oldest in Years, 


DAI-ICHI BANK, 


LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE : TOKYO JAPAN 
OVERSEAS REPRESENTATIVES : NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


NAME IMPRINTING 


in less than 2 minutes 


CHECK IMPRINTER 
Distributed by leading bank lithographers 


The modern, visible process. Requires no skill. 
With a few minutes practise, any clerk can 
operate the Franklin and imprint bound fillers, 
with end stubs or no stubs. Complete imprint- 
ing operation of a check book in less than 2 
minutes. Easier-to-read signatures make for 
faster sorting. It is dry printing, sharp, clear. 
Compact and sturdy, it performs with un- 
ending precision. Write for literature. 


The FRANKLIN MFG. CORP 
Norwood, Massachusetts 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


tions, hours worked etc. In Hartford 
an electronic computer figured out 
the proper salary, deductions and 
take-home pay, which were teletyped 
to National Commercial. The checks 
completed, the McGraw crew chief 
signed them for the company, and 
the men were paid.” 


Postscripts 


A. B.A. convention story footnote: 
Britain’s Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Peter Thorneycroft, in At- 
lantic City less than two hours the 
morning he addressed the bankers, 
insisted on finding time for a stroll 
on the Boardwalk. 

And here’s another postscript: 

In his address to the National 
Bank Division, President Sam M. 
Fleming noted that 1963 will be the 
centennial of the national banking 
system. A committee from the Divi- 
sion, he said, is making plans to com- 
memorate the event. 


Handicapped 


Turee years ago the Pacific Na- 
tional Bank of Seattle hired two high 
school graduates who were totally 
deaf. The bank sent them to machine 
instruction schools and then put 
them in its bookkeeping department. 
“They worked out so satisfactorily,” 
says Vice-president Edgar F. Op- 
dycke, “that during the interval we 
have hired additional people and 
now have a total of five employed in 
the main office here in Seattle. 
“Their record of performance has 
been outstanding. They have proved 
to be most satisfactory employees.” 
Mr. Opdycke feels that if other 


“Bienvenidos Accionistas" 


To the staff of Banco Popular de 
Puerto Rico, the day started much like 
any other blue Monday. Between 8 and 
8:30 A.M. the employees came in, ex- 
changed greetings—and then noticed 
that something had been added. Prom- 
inently placed around the bank were 
signs reading: 

“Bienvenidos Accionistas” — 
come, Stockholders.” 

What was up? The general stock- 
holders meeting had taken place... . 
Maybe this was Stockholders Week at 
the bank? 

At 9 o’clock in each of the 21 offices 
across the Island the volume of wired 
music became so loud that everybody 
stopped working. The music ceased and 
President Rafael Carrion, Jr., was 
speaking: 

“Welcome, stockholders . . . and when 
I say stockholders I refer specifically to 
every staff member of Banco Popular.” 

He said the annual meeting had 
authorized distribution of 2,500 shares 
of the bank’s stock to the staff in recog- 
nition of their loyalty and dedication. 
“All of us,” the president added, “are 
now part owners of our bank.” 

The stock was distributed on the 
basis of salary and years of service. 
Each permanent employee got one share 
for every $50 of monthly salary, plus 
an additional share for each five years. 
The recent trading range of the stock 
has been $55 to $60. 


banks were apprised of the possibili- 
ties of aiding in the rehabilitation or 
employment of girls so handicapped, 
at the same time obtaining people 
who do a very creditable job, the 
banks would be doing “a worthwhile 
service.” 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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These five girls 
at The Pacific 
National Bank of 
Seattle are totally 
deaf. Their per- 
forniance as staff 
members 
been outstanding, 
the bank reports 
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the finest vault door in the world 


The magnificent Diebold-Basic 7-inch door carries on the tradition of 
leadership that has made the name Diebold synonymous with the world’s 
finest banking equipment. 

Utilizing basic geometric shapes for contemporary styling, design sim- 

plicity is the key note to the distinctive beauty of this “inspiration in steel.” 
The security built into the door is the result of almost a century of 
experience in manufacturing equipment for protecting negotiable wealth 
the world over. 

A choice of 48 styling options permits each installation to be selected 
manuf: acturers of as an aesthetic focal point in the architectural composition of the banking 
the World’s Finest room. Write now for detailed information on the Diebold-Basic 7-inch 

Vault Door... undeniably, the finest in the world. 


Banking Equipment 


915 Mulberry Road, S.E., Canton 2, Ohio 
would like detailed information on the Diebold-Basic 
7-inch Vault Door. 


tncoRPORATE O 


915 Mulberry Road, S.E. 
Canton 2, Ohio 
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LOOK 
TO ABBOTT 


FOR COMPLETE 
BANKING EQUIPMENT 


CALENDARS 
AND DESK SETS 


A completely new line of decorator 
designed perpetual calendars and 
desk sets in satin finished brass or 
chrome, single and double faced 
calendars with or without pens. 


SIGNS 


illuminated signs, beau- 
tifully hand-etched in 
plate glass. Standard 
engraved floor and 
counter signs. Name 
plates of all types. 


COIN COUNTING MACHINES 


ABBOTT MODEL 49 
The world famous line of Abbott 
coin counting and sorting ma- 
chines in hand operated and heavy 
duty electric models. 


Also: Abbott quality coin wrappers, coin 
and currency trays, etc., etc. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO. 


143rd-144th STREETS & WALES AVE. 
NEW YORK 54, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Career Suggestion 


A NEW magazine for high school 
pupils, Career Review, is scheduled 
for this fall. It’s designed to help 
young people select careers and to 
tell them about the business world. 

The first issue includes an article, 
“What Can a Bank Do for You?” It 
outlines the various facilities and 
then gives the reader good advice: 

“All these services you can get 
from almost any bank. But there is 
one service, perhaps more valuable 
than any other, that can be pro- 
vided only by your own bank. That 
is sound financial advice and help 
when needed. 

“To get it, look ahead. Pick out a 
good bank at the start, then stick 
with it. Show that you are financially 
responsible. Repay loans on time. 
Keep a respectable balance in your 


| checking account. Make it a point 


to know someone in the bank. You 
will then have acquired an asset well 
worth having—you will be a valued 
customer of a good bank.” 
Recommended qualifications for a 
banking career, enumerated by the 
article, are: ‘(High school education. 
College suggested if aiming for offi- 


We know one family that has no 
washing machine, no television, no 
mink coat—just money in the bank. 


With most of us money talks, and 
it usually talks about more money, 


When youth calls to youth, the 
telephone company makes money, 


You can’t help loving life in this 
world of change—if you have enough 
of it. 


Everyone gets out of the way of 
the person who keeps tooting his 
own horn. 


Among other things we’re paying 
for on the instalment plan are sey- 
eral wars. 


Some people know how to live 
everyone’s life but their own. 


PIII AA 


cial positions. Good background in 
mathematics. Neatness, good ap- 
pearance, and ability to deal courte- 
ously with people.” 


Rube Goldberg, famous cartoonist for the Hearst papers, demonstrated 
his genius at a New York Financial Advertisers luncheon, caricaturing 
famous people and executing one of the intricate devices that are his 
specialties. This time Rube had an ad salesman walk into a bank 
president’s office, set off a landmine that actuated a mallet which hit 
the president on the head and made him nod his assent to the con- 
tract. The New York Journal-American carried a story on the meeting 
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Any way you look at it... 
it’s a home improvement... 


Any way you look at insurance 
Olid Republic has the answer 


You know that the more complete the 
service offered, the more easily you sat- 
isfy customers . . . and interest new ones. 
And you can appreciate how much you 
will benefit from having a single source 


for all home improvement coverages. 


PHONE, WIRE OR WRITE US 


Old Republic has them all—credit life, 
accident and sickness coverages. The 
Old Republic companies provide the 
most complete specialized insurance 
market for financial institutions engaged 


in diversified instalment credit. 


TO GET THE MOST OUT OF YOUR HOME IMPROVEMENT LOANS 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Old Republic 


Insurance Company 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
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This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER of BANKING’S 
staff. 


LEE CHAMBLISS, vice-president in 
charge of personnel and advertising 
at Fidelity Union Trust Company, 
Newark, N. J., retires November 1. 
He has been president of the New 
Jersey Bankers Association and 
member of the Executive Council of 
the American Bankers Association. 


To Open Office 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

SUPERVISORS OF STATE BANKS has 
announced that it will establish full- 
time permanent headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. Financing for the 
office would be accomplished by tak- 
ing in state-chartered banks as asso- 
ciate members on a dues-paying, 
nonvoting basis. 


City NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
CoMPANY, Oklahoma City, has 
opened its new $350,000 drive-in. 
GEORGE CLARK, president of the 
American Institute of Banking, Los 
Angeles, and Mayor ALLEN STREET 
of Oklahoma City joined in cutting 
the ribbon. The affair was broadcast 
over radio station KOMA. Among 
the hosts were DANIEL W. HOGAN, 
Sr., the bank’s chairman, and DAL 
HOGAN, president, along with a num- 
ber of other officers and board mem- 
bers. 


Heard Along 


Jo Abbott Henry Furnald 
Jo ABBOTT, vice-president in 
charge of the instalment loan depart- 
ment of Valley National Bank, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., has been appointed to 
serve on the Title I Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration for 1957-58. 


HENRY N. FURNALD, formerly of 
the overseas division of the First 
National City Bank of New York, 
has been elected vice-president and 
cashier of Merchants National Bank, 
Manchester, N. H. 


CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NATIONAL 
BANK, Atlanta, celebrated its 70th 
birthday by putting a big cake in 
the lobby and passing out cake and 
coffee to customers. 


Joseph C. Welman, right, president of A.B.A., is interviewed for NBC-TV by 
Frank Blair. Mr. Welman prefers “sound money” to the term “tight money.” 
He pointed out that higher interest rates don’t mean huge bank profits because 
banks pay out more in interest on savings and time deposits, collect less on 
older investments and longer loans—and, besides, banks also are affected by ris- 
ing prices. He said banking offers fine career opportunities—about 1,000 bank 
presidencies and 4,000 other officer positions must be filled each year. Banking 
pays better salaries now, and offers uncommonly fine fringe benefits 


Richard Menius Admiral Radford 


RICHARD B. MENIUS, vice-presi- 
dent of Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C., has 
joined the bank’s. correspondent 
banking division. 


Admiral ARTHUR W. RADFORD, re- 
cently retired chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, has joined Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, as a con- 
sultant in the development of its 
business, both foreign and domestic. 


SAMUEL L. SELTZER, president of 
the National Bank of Albany Park 
in Chicago, has been elected presi- 
dent for 1957-58 of the Northside 
Bankers Club, Chicago. ARTHUR H. 
BOTHEN, vice-president of Lincoln 
National Bank, was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Heads Legion 


OHN S. GLEASON, JR., vice-presi- 

dent of First National Bank of 
Chicago, was elected National Com- 
mander of the 3,000,000-member 
American Legion at its recent At- 
lantic City convention. He’s a Briga- 
dier General in the 85th Infantry 
Division of the active reserve. 


For the seventh successive year, 
all employees and officers of THE 
WESTERN SAVING FunpD Society of 
Philadelphia have participated 100% 
in the United Fund Campaign. 


DENNIS M. PERNER, formerly of the 
Wisconsin Banking Department, has 
joined First American State Bank, 
Wausau, Wis., as vice-president in 
charge of the bank’s new farm de- 
partment. 
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R. Van Denbergh J. R. Hughes, Jr. 

Roy C. VAN DENBERGH has retired 
as president of The Savings Bank of 
Utica, N. Y., and is succeeded by 
James R. HUGHES, JR., formerly first 
vice-president. ADDISON M. WHITE 
was elected first vice-president. MR. 
VAN DENBERGH, who joined the bank 
in 1918, has been president for the 
last 25 years, holding that office for 
the longest term of any head of the 
institution, which was established in 
1839. He’ll continue as a member of 
the board of trustees. 


CARL WIESEKE has been elected 
president of Fifth Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, succeeding 
RusTAN O. THAYER, retired. 


To Form Affiliate 


MERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST 

CoMPANY, Washington, D. C., 
plans to activate a new affiliate, 
THE AMERICAN SECURITY CORPORA- 
TION, prior to the end of the year, 
according to an announcement of 
Daniel W. Bell, president. 

The bank will transfer assets with 
a book value of about $4,00,000 to 
the affiliate corporation against the 
acquisition of all the corporation’s 
stock for distribution to the bank’s 
stockholders and the delivery to the 
bank of about $3,000,000 of affiliate 
secured obligations. Included in the 
transfer will be all of the bank’s 
valuable real estate. 

A particular advantage in forming 
the affiliate, it is pointed out, is that 
if the bank should decide to seek a 
national bank charter, to enable it 
to set up branches, it would not then 
have to dispose of its Security Stor- 
age Company stock investment, or 
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its real estate, insurance, and travel 
departments. The broader corporate 
powers of the affiliate would also 
make possible certain investments 
which could not be made by the 
bank. 


100% Membership 


Ce member banks of HOUSTON 


CHAPTER, American Institute of © 


Banking, participated 100% in the 
recent membership drive and each 
received a Certificate of Award. The 
banks are: Bank of Texas, Conti- 
nental Bank and Trust Company, 
Deer Park National, East End State, 
First National, Pasadena, Harris- 
burg National, Heights State, Lock- 
wood National, and Regan State 
banks. 


HARTFORD (Conn.) NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY AND SOCIETY 
FOR SAVINGS has opened a new West 
Hartford Center office with drive-in 
windows. 


The St. JOSEPH BANK & TRUST 
CoMPANY, South Bend, Ind., marked 
10 years of branch banking service 
to the suburban Roseland commu- 


Bion H. Barnett, honorary board chair- 

man of the Barnett National Bank, 

Jacksonville, Fla., celebrated his 100th 
birthday on October 7 


nity north of the city with the open- 
ing of a new branch building. There 
are large parking areas and two 
drive-in windows. 


THOMAS R. COSTELLO, heretofore 
auditor of the Oneida National Bank 
and Trust Co., Utica, N. Y., has been 
named auditor of the First National 
Bank & Trust Co., Scranton, Pa. 


McHannan Retires 


associated 


with Central National Bank of 
Cleveland for 65 years, has resigned 
as chairman of the bank’s board of 
directors. The resignation was effec- 


C. MCHANNAN, 


Frederic A. Potts, president of The Philadelphia National Bank, assists James 
Scanlin with his deposit during opening of bank’s new Ardmore (Pa.) Suburban 
Square office. This picture appeared on front page of Philadelphia Inquirer 
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Canadian business 
reports from 
The Bank of 


Nova Scotia 


Monthly Review 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


Each month, The Bank of Nova 
Scotia discusses some current topic of 
economic interest affecting Canadian busi- 
ness in the pages of its Monthly Review. 

Businessmen tell us this up-to-date, 
concise report provides them with interest- 
ing, profitable information. 

f you wish to receive the Monthly 
Review of The Bank of Nova Scotia regu- 
larly, simply complete and mail the coupon 
below. We’ll be glad to put you on our 
free mailing list. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia 


500 branches in Canada and abroad 


RII7 
Economics Department 


The Bank of Nova Scotia 
44 King St. West, Toronto, Canada 


Please put me on your complimentary mailing list to receive 


the Monthly Review. Also please send me copies of 
recent Reviews checked below. 


Street. 
State 


Company 


Problems of Growth—The Gordon Commission. ............- 
Business Expansion De Luxe 

Testing Time for Prices 


John C. McHannan, left, board chair. 

man, as he retired on his 65th anniver. 

sary with Central National Bank, Cleve. 

land. President Loring L. Gelbach has 

presented silver tray with signatures of 

all bank’s officers. Lei was gift of 
friends in Hawaii 


tive October 1, the very day of his 
65th anniversary. 

LORING L. GELBACH, president, was 
elected chairman of the board and 
will continue as president. 

Mr. MCHANNAN will continue as a 
director of the bank and as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. He 
celebrated his 85th birthday on Oc- 
tober 31, and is still active and at his 
desk in the bank each day. 


Ceci, G. DUFFEE, SR., vice-presi- 
dent of the Bank of Dadeville, Ala., 
was honored as “the man doing most 
for state forestry the past year.” 
The award was made at a banquet of 
the Alabama Chapter of the Society 
of American Foresters in Tuscaloosa. 


Dr. TRUMAN G. BLOCKER, JR., has 
been elected to the board of the First 
National Bank of Galveston. He fills 
the vacancy created by the death of 
ARTHUR E. CATTERALL, a vice-presi- 
dent of the bank and brother of 
FRED W. CATTERALL, board chair- 
man. 


J. BRADLEY GREEN and DONALD A. 
STODDARD have become vice-presi- 
dents at Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 


J. Bradley Green Donald Stoddard 
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A NOTE TO BANKING OFF 
WHO WANT TO BRING IN 


Bankers have proved that an attractive, 
inviting entrance, utilizing the 
magic-like properties of Pittsburgh's 
PITTCOMATIC—the nation's finest 
automatic door opener—pleases existing 

- attracts more business in 
. expedites traffic. 


customers . 
every department 


These are solid reasons why you should 
consider the PITTCOMATIC. This compact, 


ICIALS 
MORE BUSINESS 


easily installed device requires no major 
structural changes. A double-acting power 
hinge, it is entirely self+contained. 
There is no visible operating mechanisn, 
and it uses no more electricity than a 
home refrigerator. It is available for 
handle, mat, or remote operation. 


For complete information, why not fill 
in and return the coupon? 


National American Bank, New Orleans, La.; Architects: Goldstein, Parham & Labouisse, New Orleans, La. 


PITTCOMATIC’ 


...the nation’s finest automatic door opener 
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Paints - Glass - Chemicals - Brushes - Plastics - Fiber Glass 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 7385, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Without obligation on my part, please send me com- 
plete information on the PITTCOMATIC automatic 


door opener. 
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ESTABLISHED: 1897 


THE 
NIPPON KANGYO BAN 


LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIVYA TOKYO 

120 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 

New York Representative Office: 
149 Broadway, New York 6 


USED BY 


OF 
NATION’S 


THE LOWEST PRICED | 
MODERN COIN 
CHANGER 


COIN CHANGER 


Designed for speed, accuracy and 
simplicity of operation, gives faster 
customer service. A trial will con- 
vince you. 
Sturdy aluminum with handsome hammer- 
tone finish.* Removable tray with inside 
storage box. Capacity $125, pennies 
through half-dollars. Size: 8"x10"x6!/4". 
ONLY Parts and workmanship guar- 
nteed. 
$69 “now, IN CHOICE OF 4 DECO- 
> lus tex RATOR COLORS! Tan, 
blue, green, and MP « 
grey hammertone. 
Dept. 


METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC 
4000 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif 


R. Vandenbergh 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


FRANK C. BOWERS and ROBERT 
D. VANDENBERGH have advanced to 
vice-presidencies of Trenton (N. J.) 
Trust Company. Both are branch 
managers, both are graduates and 
former presidents of Trenton Chap- 
ter, American Institute of Banking. 


Frank C. Bowers 


The MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y., 
has opened its new Thompson Road 
office. It has a drive-in window and 
spacious parking areas. 


Broderick Retires 


OSEPH A. BRODERICK retired on 

October 1 as trustee and chair- 
man of the East River Savings Bank, 
New York, after more than 61 years 
in banking. MR. BRODERICK served the 
New York State Banking Depart- 
ment both as an examiner and as 
Superintendent of Banks. With the 
Federal Reserve Board he had been 
chief examiner, and later a mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors for 
14 years, resigning to become 9th 
president of the East River Savings 
Bank. On January 10, 1952, he be- 
came the bank’s first chairman of 
the board. 


At A.B.A. Con- 
vention, Messrs. 
Welman, Cocke, 
and Selecman re- 
ceive honorary 
citizenship of 
Minnesota, in con- 
nection’ with 
state’s centennial. 
Left right: 
Floyd Larson, ex- 
ecutive secretary, 
Minnesota Bank- 
ers Assn.; Clif- 
ford C. Sommer, 
pres., Security 
Bank & Trust 
Co., Owatonna, 
and a centennial 
committee chair- 


H. C. Chalk W. R. Chapman 

HaAywoop C. CHALK has advanced 
to president of the Fair Park Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas, succeeding 
WILL H. KELLEY, who resigned to be- 
come president of the Del Rio (Tex- 
as) National Bank. 


RMA Elects 


ILLIAM R. CHAPMAN, vice-presi- 

dent and director of Midland 
National Bank of Minneapolis, has 
been elected president of Robert 
Morris Associates for the 1957-58 
fiscal year. Elected at the same time 
are: First vice-president, FRED E. 
PIKE, senior vice-president of Walker 
Bank & Trust Company, Salt Lake 
City; second vice-president, ARTHUR 
F. BOETTCHER, vice-president and di- 
rector, Boatmen’s National Bank of 
St. Louis. 


IsAAC B. GRAINGER, president of 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, New 
York, has accepted the chairmanship 
of the business and professional com- 
mittee of the United Hospital Fund’s 
78th Annual Campaign. He’ll direct 
more than 500 volunteer solicitors 
who will canvass executives and 
business firms in Manhattan and 
The Bronx. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 


man who made presentation; Joseph C. Welman, A.B.A. president; Erle Cocke, 
outgoing A.B.A. president; Merle E. Selecman, A.B.A. executive vice-president; 
Herman G. Hamre, president, Minnesota Bankers Assn., and president, State 


Bank of Wood Lake 
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When you air condition, do 


Match it to exact individual needs with Individual Office Temperature Control 


.: A SHAME to waste any part of your 
air conditioning investment. 

That’s why more and more progressive 
office managers and building operators are 
installing Honeywell Individual Office Tem- 
perature Control—with a thermostat in every 
office or room. 

It’sa truly automatic and sensitive operation 
that matches air conditioning to individual needs. 

Your employees enjoy truly comfortable, 
energizing working conditions. Your cus- 
tomers are put into a more pleasant and 
feceptive mood. And if you have tenants— 
they are more satisfied, too. 


NNEAPOLIS 


Honeywe 


First in. Controls 
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In public areas, multi-desk offices and 
lounges, strategically placed Honeywell 
Thermostats eliminate pockets of discom- 
fort. And there’s a Honeywell Thermostat in 
each individual office to provide the exact 
temperature desired. 

You also save on winter fuel waste caused 
by overheating. In the summer, Honeywell 
thermostats prevent overcooling, thus re- 
ducing power costs. 

Installation is simple, too—in both new 
and existing buildings. Get complete infor- 
mation by calling your local Honeywell of- 
fice directly, or mail the coupon below. 


The Honeywell Round— 


world’s most popular thermostat. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co. 


Dept. BK-11-125, 2753 4th Ave., South 


Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: 


Without Cost or Obligation 


Please have one of your local sales engineers stop by to discuss how 
Individual Office Temperature Control can be applied to our plans 


for year round air conditioning. 
Name 

Address 


Title 
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A TIMELY QUESTION 


We are frequently asked by officials of 
large banks what we are doing with 
respect to mechanized check handling. 
The question is timely, but since it often 
carries the overtone of doubt that we 
are doing anything at all, we think it 
advisable to answer it in print. 


For the most part, we are simply wait- 
ing. Part of our job is to be ready to 
redesign bank checks so that they will 
accommodate themselves to mechanized 
processing as soon as machines are avail- 
able. There are no machines available 
now, nor has there been any exact deter- 
mination concerning new check design 
specifications. We can conveniently make 
our changes between the time machine 
limitations are known and the time 
when machines are delivered, 


As for printing with magnetic ink, we 
have been doing this for quite some 
time. In fact, a number of banks have 
been getting conventional checks from 
us printed in magnetic ink without their 
knowing it. In order to learn its charac- 
teristics, we use it all the time on one 


Manufacturing 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


press because we think it is better to do 
our experimenting now. So far it has 
handled very well indeed, and we get 
an adequate “signal” from both offset 
and letterpress processes. 


Insofar as special type is concerned—to 
be used for printing Arabic numerals 
and “read” signals—we will haveit within 
six or seven weeks after the style and size 
are announced. Only twelve to fourteen 
characters are involved, but as of now 
no compatible design has been agreed 
upon by all of the machine people. We 
have knowledge of what mightbe decided 
upon, and we have reproduced it for dis- 
play purposes in periodic progress reports, 
but there would be no point in cutting 
matrices until we wereinstructedtodoso. 


So, while we say that we are simply 
waiting, actually we are also watching 
... with keen interest, we might add. We 
do not intend to build any machines to 
sort, or post, or electronically record, 
but we do intend to supply checks which 
will move accurately through such ma- 
chines regardless of who makes them. 


Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 


When you want advice about 


BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 


you can count on 


prompt 
efficient 


courteous 


SERVICE 


from your local Travelers 


agent or broker. He represents the company that can handle 


all your insurance needs. 


HE TRAVELER 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including 
Life + Accident » Group + Fire + Automobile + Casualty + Bonds 


Norman Shelby 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


J. NORMAN SHELBY has _ been 
named president of the Mitchell 
(S. Dak.) National Bank, succeed- 
ing the late JOHN M. PATTON. Mr. 
SHELBY is the fifth president of the 
70-year-old bank, which he joined in 
1917. 


Charles Cooney 


CHARLES B. COONEY, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice-president, has been elect- 
ed president of Main Bank and 
Trust, San Antonio, Texas. Mr. 
Cooney, 33 years old, was formerly 
with National Bank of Commerce, 
Houston, from which he resigned in 
1955 to help organize the Main Bank 
and Trust. 


L. B. MANRY, JR., executive vice- 
president of the Alvin (Texas) State 
Bank, has been reelected president 
of the Alvin Chamber of Commerce. 
He was first president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and, under its con- 
stitution, is the only person who can 
be reelected to serve a second term. 
Tom BLAKENEY, JR., cashier and 
vice-president of the bank, was 
elected to the board of directors of 
the Chamber. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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Henry D. Kosman, president, Scotts- 
bluff National Bank, is 1957-58 presi- 
dent, Nebraska Bankers Association 
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San Francisco from Marin County j p4 San Francisco 
and the Golden Gate Bridge : ii from the Bay Bridge 


AWS 


SS 
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San Francisco shoreline The San Francisco skyline 
from the Pacific Ocean from the new Bayshore Freeway 


WHATEVER YOUR DIRECTION FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
---CROCKER-ANGLO CAN SERVE YOU WELL AS YOUR 
WEST COAST CORRESPONDENT 


Resources More Than $1,500,000,000 
Capital Funds Exceeding $100,000,000 


ADMINISTRATIVE HEADQUARTERS CROCK E R-AN G LO 


| Montgomery Street NATIONAL 
San Francisco 20, California dare 


More than 60 offices in BAN K 


Northern and Central California 


Cibfornias Oldest Mational Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * Member Federal Reserve System 
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DELBRIDGE 


Interest Tickets 


Actual tests prove that Del- 
bridge Interest Tickets cut 
savings account interest com- 
puting time up to 50%. Practi- 

y eliminate errors— verified 
inseconds—provide permanent 
reference. Every pre-calculated 
answer has been checked and 
cross-checked to assure com- 
plete accuracy. So simple. . .so 
easy ...even a child can do it! 


FREE TRIAL SUPPLY 


Without obligation, try Del- 
bridge Interest Tickets in your 
own operation. Just tell us the 
number of tickets you need for 
your next savings account inter- 
est period. Include the rate of 
interest you use (tickets are 
available from %% to 3% in 
%% steps and 3%% to 5% in 
%% steps). You must be 100% 
satisfied or you owe nothing. 
If you decide to use the tickets, 
just “‘O.K.”’ our invoice based 
on the rate of $4.50 per thou- 
sand. For your “no-obligation” 
supply, write... 


DELBRIDGE 
CALCULATING SYSTEMS, INC. 


2502 Sutton Ave. « St. Louis 17, Mo. 


James W. Toren Donald F. Humm 


JAMES W. TOREN is now vice-presi- 
dent of City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company, New York. He’s in the 
investment department and the pen- 
sion trust division. 


DONALD F. HummM, vice-president 
of First Western Bank and Trust 
Company, San Francisco, has been 
named manager of the bank’s Los 
Angeles main office. 


SAN Dieco (Calif.) Trust & SAv- 
INGS BANK has received a permit to 
establish a branch, which it plans to 
open in about two years. 


The NATIONAL CITY BANK OF 
CLEVELAND has started construction 
of its 19th office. 


Supervision of the business affairs 
in Canada of The First National 
City Bank of New York has been 
added to the duties of JAMES N. 
NICELY, vice-president. Mr. NICELY 
is a senior official in the bank’s do- 
mestic division and will continue to 
be associated with supervision of the 
Metropolitan group. 


John E. Gleeson Fred G. DeLong 


JOHN E. GLEESON has joined Bar. 
clay-Westmoreland Trust Company, 
Greensburg, Pa., as vice-president 
and trust officer. He was formerly 
trust officer of Western Pennsylvania 
National Bank, McKeesport. He's a 
graduate of The Graduate School of 
Banking and has been an instructor 
at the trust school of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association. 


FRED G. DELONG, comptroller of 
Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president, also. 


Here to Study 


S AHMAD IRSHAD of Lahore, Pak- 
e istan, an officer of the National 
Bank of Pakistan, is in the United 
States on a self-financed study of 
American banking, with emphasis on 
instalment lending methods. He has 
a 12-month leave of absence from his 
bank. He started here with two 
weeks at the School of Consumer 
Banking at the University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, in August. 
He’ll attend a second session at the 
school next summer at the conclu- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 


Charles R. Huegely, second from right, presents A.B.A. membership plaque at 
opening of Hamel (Ill.) State Bank. From the left, Wilbur Meyer, vice-president; 
George Muehlder, president; Mr. Huegely, A.B.A. state vice-president for Illinois 
and executive vice-president, The Farmers and Merchants National Bank of 
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School gym in Saranac, Michigan. St. Clair Pardee, Architect 


Fair Building in Abilene, Texas. Tucker & Lindberg, Architects 


You can help your community 
afford attractive public buildings 


The architects who designed these attractive 
public buildings kept costs way down—enabled 
these communities to buy more quality and 
beauty than seemed possible with available tax 
dollars, or building funds. How did they do it? 
They used the Butler Building System—the 
lowest cost way to build well. 

Every Butler System building is individually 
styled around a rigid steel frame and a lifetime 
metal roof. These components are pre-engi- 
neered, precision-fabricated for fast assembly 
—cut weeks to months off construction time. 
The strong steel frame adds strength and per- 


manence—spans interiors up to 120 feet wide 
—carries the building load — permits inexpen- 
sive exterior curtain walls. 

The economy of the Butler Building System 
enables you to serve a broader range of pros- 
pective borrowers—helps you bring beautiful 
architect-designed buildings within the reach of 
more and more business, civic and private or- 
ganizations. For the full story, ask to see the 
colorful sound-slide film, “The Community 
Decides to Build.” Call your Butler Builder listed 
under “Buildings” or “Steel Buildings” in the 
Yellow Pages. Or write us direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7431 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Buildings * Oil Equipment * Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment « Custom Fabrication 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. + Atlanta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Washington, D. C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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sion of his stay. Right now he is at 
the La Salle National Bank, Chicago, 
for three months. He’ll visit also in 
Philadelphia and in Paterson, N. J. 
Mr. IRSHAD’S English is excellent; 
he studied our language since his 
fifth grade in school. He holds a B.A. 
in mathematics from the Govern- 
ment College at Lahore, and studied 
also at the University of Punjab. 


MARIE STARR, of Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., was recently elected secretary 
of The National Secretaries Associa- 
tion (International). Mrs. STARR is 
secretary to HARRY A. JUDGE, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Fidelity 
National Bank of West Fort Lauder- 
dale. 


Feted on 90th 


R. RAMON D. GARCIN, member of 
the advisory board of State- 
Planters Bank of Commerce and 
Trusts, Richmond, Va., was honored 
on his 90th birthday at a dinner 
given by the bank’s board of 
directors. 
Dr. GARCIN, personal physician to 
a number of Virginia Governors, still 
attends the medical needs of many of 
his long-time patients. 
From the day he was named a 
director of the Church Hill branch 
of the Bank of Commerce and Trusts 


Director Ernest 
V. Derks, in his 
1909 Buick, is 
first customer at 
First Westches- 
ter National 
Bank’s new drive- 
in in New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. With 
him is president 
Arthur J. Geog- 
hegan. Following 


is a 1957 Buick 


in 1912, to the day the bank merged 
with State-Planters in 1956, Dr. 
GARCIN attended 526 of the 550 
scheduled board meetings. And he 
now continues as an active member 
of the board of State-Planters. 


The First NATIONAL BANK OF 
ForT WorTH has taken a long-term 
lease on downtown property and will 
erect a modern office building on the 
site. The size of the new building has 
not yet been determined, but a large 
one is likely, it is said. 


PETER F. KAUFMAN, trust officer, 
has been named chief administrative 
officer of the trust department of the 
Mercantile National Bank of Chi- 
cago. 


Charles W. Wadell, left, president, American National Bank, Denver, presents 

awards to three who were instrumental in capturing a man accused of robbing 

the bank. Helen Modig received $500 and an orchid corsage for being directly 

responsible for the capture of the suspect; H. E. Swedburg, vice-president, and 

Delbert F. Toland, a mail carrier, received $250 each for their part. Mr. Swed- 

burg received also a pair of track shoes with the “hope you will never have to 
use them”’ 


FIRST WESTCHESTER NATIONAL 
BANK, New Rochelle, N. Y., has 
opened in Mamaroneck, N. Y., its 
eighth office. 


KENNETH R. GURLEY has joined 
The Bank of Georgia, Atlanta, as 
advertising director. He has had di- 
versified experience in advertising 
and public relations, and was most 
recently with the American Petro- 
leum Institute and Time, Inc., publi- 
cations. 


If things go as planned, Franklin 
Savings Bank of the City of Boston 
and the Suffolk Savings Bank for 
Seamen and Others will have merged 
and will open on November 1 as the 
SUFFOLK FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK. 


WILL MANN RICHARDSON, a prac- 
ticing attorney, has been named 
vice-president and trust officer of 
Citizens First National Bank of 
Tyler, Texas. He is to head the trust 
department. 


Moore Is Chairman 


at Bankers Trust 


ILLIAM H. Moore, heretofore ex- 
vice-president, has be- 
come chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer of Bankers 
Trust Company, New York. He’s 42. 
He succeeds S. SLoan Cott, chief 
executive officer for the past 27 
years, who retired on October 1. 
Also retired on the same date is 
E. CHESTER GERSTEN, vice-chairman. 
Both Mr. CouT and Mr. GERSTEN will 
remain on the board of directors and 
continue as members of the execu- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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» Free the cash 
locked up 


in inventory 


Whether the customer's inventory consists of bird 
seed or burlap, it can be used as collateral 


for a bank loan. 


Under the Douglas-Guardian Plan of “Traveling 
Credit,” field warehouse receipts are 

issued on the inventory, right where it is located— 
at the factory where it is manufactured, or 

on the distributor's premises where it is held 

for resale. These receipts— backed by our 
experience, reputation, integrity, and the actual 
merchandise —are sound security 


for the loan you make. 


More than 500 different types of inventory have 
been successfully field warehoused by 
Douglas-Guardian— everything from Aprons 

to Zarfs. For further details about field warehousing 
inventories located in the immediate vicinity of 
your bank, write or phone at our expense the 


nearest office of Douglas-Guardian. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
FIELD WAREHOUSING—COAST TO COAST 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
118 North Front Street, New Orleans I, Louisiana 


ALBANY, Ga.,P.O. Box 241 DETROIT 26, Mich., Penobscot Bldg. NASHVILLE, Tenn., 4020 Sneed Rd. 
ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bidg. FORT SMITH, Ark., 2116 Jenny Lind Rd. NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 50 Broad St. 
BILLINGS, Mont., 1112 Custer Ave. INDIANAPOLIS 26, Ind., P.O. Box 6432 PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM I, Ala., P.O. Box 2256 JACKSONVILLE, Fla., 4189 Palmer Ave. PORTLAND 4, Ore., U.S. Nat‘! Bank Bldg. 
BOISE, Idaho, Continental Bank Bldg. JOLIET, Ill., 516 S. Eastern Ave. SAN FRANCISCO 3, Cal., 785 Market St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.,.3344 Washburn Ave. LOS ANGELES 15, Cal., 1110 W. Olympic Blvd. SPOKANE 62, Wash., N. 519 Sargent St. 
CHICAGO 2, III., 173 W. Madison St. LUBBOCK, Texas, PO. Box 1671 SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 293 Bridge St. 
CLEVELAND, Miss., RO. Box 89 MARION, Ohio, 264 Dennis Ave. SPRINGFIELD, Mo., P.O. Box 1457 S.S.S. 
DALLAS 1, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bldg. MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bldg. TAMPA 2, Fia., 416 Tampa St. 
DES MOINES II, lowa, PO. Box 1126 MENTOR, Ohio, 888 S. Center St. TRAVERSE CITY, Mich., 538 5th St. 

MIAMI 50, Fla., P.O. Box 507, Gratigny Branch 
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TRUST INVESTMENT 
COUNCIL 


SERVING MORE THAN 100 
COMMUNITY BANKS 
WITH SPECIAL HELP 

ON INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 

AND A CONTINUOUS FLOW 

OF BASIC TRUST DATA 
VITALLY NECESSARY 
TO PRUDENT MANAGEMENT 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


STUDLEY, SHUPERT 
TRUST INVESTMENT 
COUNCIL 


1617 Pennsyivania Bivd. 
Philadeiphia 3, Pa. 


TRUST INVESTMENT 
COUNCIL 


Electronic Chime Clocks 
CHIME CLOCK EQUIPMENT 


MAY WE TELL YOU MORE? 


RADIO ENGINEERING CO. 
Inquirer Bldg., Phila. 30, Pa. 
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tive and development committees. 
The management of the bank is now 
headed by Mr. Moore; ALEx H. 
ARDREY, president; and FRANCIS S. 
BAER, chairman of the executive 
committee. 


CARROL F. WINDSOR, assistant 
manager of the life insurance loan 
department of the Hudson County 
National Bank, Jersey City, N. J., 
has received the Chartered Life Un- 
derwriter award. 


JAMES J. SCHWITZ, trust officer of 
The Cleveland (Ohio) Trust Com- 
pany, recently marked his 50th an- 
niversary with the company. He was 
joined in the celebration by Chair- 
man I. F. FREIBERGER; LILLIAN E. 
OAKLEY, assistant to the president; 
and J. W. WoopBuRN, treasurer, all 
of whom are also 50-year veterans. 
President GUND also attended and 
spoke briefly. Mr. ScHWITz received 
a television set from employees of 
the estates department. 


Officers and directors of Central 
National Bank, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
have honored Ray E. GRIVER, vice- 
president and comptroller, on his 
50th anniversry in banking. 


BERGEN TRUST Co. OF NEW JERSEY, 
Jersey City, has started an extensive 
reconstruction project to improve its 
appearance and increase its facil- 
ities. 


CHARLES H. DIEFENDORF, chair- 
man of the executive committee and 
chief executive officer of The Marine 
Trust Company of Western New 


In lower level of 
New York’s Penn- 
sylvania Station 
is Bowery Savings 
Bank’s new 
“Commuters’ 
Savings Service.” 
It is opposite 
Long Island RR 
ticket windows, 
between en- 
trances to the 7th 
and 8th Avenue 


subways 


jy 


State and Local Associations 
Award of Merit 
1957 


prevented te 


The Savings Banks’ Association ¢ Comnectiogy 


having rendered server to thee y 
which as well ber thee: Rewer Ves 


The Savings Banks’ Association of 
Connecticut has received this award 
of the American Society of Association 
Executives “for having rendered out- 
standing service to the industry which 
it represents as well as to the American 
public.” The award was for the Associ- 
ation’s program, “Protect Your Bank 
Against Disaster,” developed after the 
1955 hurricane-flood 


York, Buffalo, was honored on his 
50th anniversary with Marine Trust 
Company and its affiliates. About 150 
friends of Mr. DIEFENDORF attended 
the dinner in his honor. It was an- 
nounced that FRANCIS A. SMITH, 
president, will continue in this title 
and succeed to the position of chief 
executive officer. 


CHARLES F. KASSEBAUM was pro- 
moted to vice-president and trust 
officer of First Western Bank and 
Trust Company, San Francisco. He’s 
in the Pasadena Main office. He suc- 
ceeds ROGER M. BONE, who retires 
after 33 years with the bank. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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HERE’S HOW TO 
PROMOTE BOX RENTALS 
All these sales helps furnished FREE! 


ENCLOSE pamphlets with statements—put 
them on counters. Here are six pieces, each 
with room for imprinting your own message. 


ADVERTISE in the newspapers. We offer 
mats of 6 power-packed, small-space ads. 


Good way to start 
NEW CUSTOMERS ... 


and hold old ones 


It’s a well-known fact that today more people have more 
valuable papers to protect than ever before. 


A man may not feel the need of a checking account—he can m 
‘ . . USE SPOT ANNOUNCEMENTS on radio and 
pay bills with cash, if he so chooses; he may have no need to TV*. We'll furnish them. 
borrow money; he may have no surplus cash to save. However, 
here’s an important fact: 


Everyone who owns any valuable papers—the deed to a 
house, an automobile bill of sale, an insurance policy, stocks 
or bonds—needs a safe deposit box. 


Is your safe deposit department in need of expansion—or 
modernization? Is a branch bank, or banks, on your program ; VAULT 


for expansion? Then, perhaps, a survey of your requirements eZ. 
by an H.H.M. specialist in protection is in order. Your inquiry 
is invited—with no obligation on your part, of course. 


HERRING - HALL - MARVIN SAFE CO. . PUT IN A LOBBY DISPLAY. We'll furnish 
this handsome, attention-getting display piece 
Main Offices and Factory in Hamilton, Ohio see o, (measures 44 x 36 inches). Includes offer of a 


: ; Household Inventory Form, and we furnish 
Branches in: New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, San Francisco, St. Louis, Houston, Z reall. that. too 


Atlanta, Philadelphia, Minneapolis, Washington, Dallas, Denver, Kansas City. 


*Only exception to FREE offer. $10.00 charge for TV film. 
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Man on the spot... 


That’s the typical institutional buy- 
er. A man responsible for investment 
decisions that involve the buying or 
selling of millions of dollars worth 
of securities. 


He’s expected to know stocks and 
bonds backwards and forwards — be 
an absolute authority on good buy or 
bad in any given market. 


His job isn’t easy. He can afford 
few mistakes — if any. He has every 
right to demand the ultimate in serv- 
ice from his investment dealer. 


for example— 


He takes for granted the fast, efficient, 
and careful execution of any orders he 
may place. 


He counts on day-in, day-out contact 
with someone who thoroughly appre- 
ciates his special problems and require- 
ments; who can always be relied on to 
keep him informed of any bids he might 
sell on—any offers he might care to 
accept. 

He prefers dealing with a major 
underwriter. Some firm that can provide 
participation in a wide variety of new 
offerings. Some firm that can make the 
best market in unlisted securities a fair 
share of the time. Some firm with the 
ability to dispose of sizable blocks of 
stocks or bonds with maximum speed 
and efficiency—and with a minimum 
effect on price. 

He appreciates’sensible suggestions for 
purchase or sale, relies on his dealer to 
review, analyze, and evaluate all types of 
investment portfolios. 


Under these circumstances, we’re 
pleased, of course, that our list of in- 
stitutional clients has grown steadily 
over the years and that it presently in- 
cludes many of the finest banking and 
insurance firms in the business. 


If you feel that our Institutional 
Department might prove helpful to 
you at any time, Mr. R. J. Chval, our 
partner in charge of this department, 
invites your confidential inquiry. 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 


Thomas R. Birch 
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MATTHEW P. RAKITY has _ been 
named comptroller of Broadway 
Bank & Trust Company, Paterson, 
N. J. He’s a CPA, and not previ- 
ously in banking. 


Matthew Rakity 


THOMAS R. BIRCH has been named 
manager of community relations and 
development at the Jenkintown ( Pa.) 
Bank & Trust Company. He was for- 
merly with the copy department of 
William Jenkins Advertising, Inc., 
Philadelphia, the bank’s public rela- 
tions and advertising counsel. 


Occidental Savings & Commercial 
Bank, with three offices in Califor- 
nia’s San Fernando Valley, formally 
consolidated with UNION BANK & 
Trust Co. oF LOs ANGELES on 
October 1. GEORGE A. THATCHER, 
formerly president of Occidental, 
has been elected vice-president and 
board member of Union Bank and 
will head the entire regional opera- 
tion in the Valley area. 


BANCA D’AMERICA E D'ITALIA, one 
of the largest privately owned banks 
in Italy, has been purchased by 
BANK OF AMERICA (International), 
wholly owned subsidiary of Bank of 
America N.T. & S.A., San Francisco. 
A. P. Giannini, founder of Bank of 
America, also established BANCA 
D’AMERICA E D'ITALIA when he 
merged several Italian banks in 
1919. It now has 65 branches in 38 
Italian cities. 


JOHN R. MCLANE, formerly presi- 
dent, has been elected chairman of 
the board of the Manchester (N. H.) 
Savings Bank. CHARLES S. NIMS, for- 
merly executive vice-president, was 
elected president. His former office 
has been eliminated and he now 
serves as president and treasurer. 


KERMIT W. SCHWEITHELM has been 
promoted to assistant vice-presi- 
dent in the public relations and 
advertising department of Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York. 


Clyde Shannon George Coonley 
CLYDE SHANNON has been elected 
president of the Alamo National 
Bank of San Antonio, Texas. He suc- 
ceeds REAGAN HOvusTON, formerly 
president and chairman, who will 
continue in an active capacity as 
chairman of the board. 


GEORGE T. COONLEY has been 
named a vice-president of First Com- 
mercial Bank, Chicago, to direct its 
mortgage loan division. He had been 
president of Coonley and Green, 
mortgage bankers, which organiza- 
tion was taken over by the bank. The 
entire staff went to the bank. 


ROBERT W. KNEEBONE, vice-presi- 
dent, The National Bank of Com- 
merce of Houston, has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Price Daniel to 
serve on the 3-man board of the 
Texas Youth Council. The Council 
oversees some 3,900 children and 
works on a budget of almost 434 
million dollars. 


S. PowELL GRIFFITTS has retired 
as senior investment officer of 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
Philadelphia. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 154) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
V. W. O'Dell, first vice-president, Kana- 
wha Valley Bank, Charleston, is 1957- 
58 president, West Virginia Bankers 
Association 
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At the 
Mid-America 


crossroads of the money world 
To help you / 


LaSalle Street, Chicago! Crossroads 
of the money world—where a million 
a minute changes hands! A strong 
on-the-street partner bank could be 
of real help to you here. 

Hundreds of fine banks across the 
country have chosen City National as 
their Chicago partner. Because with 
City National they enjoy both the 
strength of a big institution—and the 


individual attention of a bank officer. 
Every correspondent customer of City 
National’s is served by a bank officer. 

Perhaps your bank could use the 
powerful resources and personal serv- 
ice of City National, too. If you’d like 
to learn of the almost endless array of 
services we can give, why not phone 
or write us. We'd like to do busi- 


ness with you. 


WATIONAL BAN K 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


208 South La Salle Street « FRanklin 2-7400 
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Let our International Banking Department be Yours! 


a) 


Another reason why more and more banks are turning to 


M a n ufa ct u re rs Trust C 0 m p a n y { Other Correspondent Bank Services 


Many of our Correspondent Banks use our International Banking 
Department as their own for: 


* Bond Portfolio Analysis 


* Personal and Corporate Trust Service, 
including Pension Plans, Dividend 
Payments and other Related Services. 


* Up-to-the-Minute Credit Information 


* Surveys and Recommendations on 
Bank Operations 


* Around-the-Clock Transit Service 
* Domestic and Worldwide Collections 


| 
* Remittances to Foreign Countries 
* Establishing Import Letters of Credit 
* Collection of All Items Payable Abroad | 
* Information on Foreign Trade | 
* Credit Reports on Foreign Names | 
* Data on Foreign Customs and Regulations . 
* Purchase and Sale of Foreign Exchange | 


a ; *xG Life Insurance and Pension Plans 
The forms and procedure which we provide for our correspondents | we ee eer 


require a minimum of detail work, and, where appropriate, these forms 
are imprinted with the correspondent bank’s name. 


| * Excess Loan Participation 


Representative Offices: 

Working with leading local banks in 153 countries, we are able to serve London, Tokyo, Rome, Frankfurt a.M. 

you and your customers in every important market in the world. For Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
any pertinent data relating to business abroad, just ask us. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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is the thing that worries monetary authorities 
and clouds the business outlook throughout the 
free world. 

It is an economic problem, wrapped in politics, 
wrapped in tax and missile defense policies, wrapped 
in mass psychology and human nature. 

There are signs of success in solving it, and signs 
of failure, but little evidence in history that the feat 
has ever actually been achieved. Without the disci- 
plinary power of gold, all currencies are on a managed 
basis and subject to political pressure. Consequently 
in some countries the authorities did not start to worry 
soon enough. Here they have long been conscious of 
the danger, and their policies have been surprisingly 
effective in the face of opposition from doctrinaire and 
congenital inflationists. 


H's to stop inflation without stopping the boom 


Economic Nostalgia 


This is BANKING’s 50th year and has provided an 
occasion for looking back over the past half century. 
The thought occurs that it would take care of every- 
thing and resolve conflicting views if the monetary 
authorities would simply arrange for us to live on 1957 
incomes, with 1937 prices and 1907 taxes. All we have 
achieved thus far is to get through 1957 using income 
expected in 1967. Money and manpower accounts are 
slightly overdrawn. 


In the Light of the Red Moon 


The economic consequences of the red moon and the 
missile required to launch it will be immediate, world- 
wide and long lasting. Moscow will press its tremen- 
dous advantage and increase war tensions, neutrals 
will become less neutral, our friends will re-examine 
their positions, the political balance in this country 
Will be greatly altered, public opinion supporting a 
cut in Government spending will be weakened, and 
many billions will be channelled away from traditional 
defense spending toward the development of long-range 
missiles. 

President Eisenhower said this development caused 
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him no real concern “except” the proof that Russia had 
a workable intercontinental missile. That could be the 
biggest ‘‘except” ever uttered in history. 

One disheartening aspect of this Communistic victory 
was that it apparently surprised our expensive intelli- 
gence services. For a modest sum anyone can subscribe 
to a small publication printed in London which almost 
two months ago carried a full report on missile devel- 
opments in Czechoslovakia, and this was not the first 
report. It pointed out that activity in this area had 
been tremendous since early summer and of a nature 
that might be expected prior to a war in which the use 
of these weapons was intended. 

The same report said the program was under the 
direction of a well known Czech expert who had, work- 
ing with him, 63 German scientists held prisoner and 
120 Czech missile scientists. All details are in this 
report, even to the exact locations of the various 
launching bases. 


The Geography of Boom and Inflation 


On page 176 there are two tables which William A. 
Mitchell, president of the Central Trust Company, Cin- 
cinnati, and chairman of the A.B.A. Committee on 
Special Activities, cited in his latest report to show 
the degree of inflation and its geographical extent. 


Cross Currents 


The strongest sector of the economy and its chief 
sustaining force at this time is consumer spending. 
This parallels a continued rise in personal income. 

The stock market has been trying to tell us some- 
thing, but there is no agreement on what it is or whether 
to believe it. Prices are high but earnings of listed 
companies have been holding up well. 

There are those who say that, even with the threat 
of inflation, stocks may not benefit much because most 
of the rise will go to wages and not profits. So without 
a change in the tax structure and a change in the wage- 
push—both unlikely—the outlook for stocks will not 
soon improve. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 176) 
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Washington 


‘Defense of Currencies—‘‘Wise and Courageous Leaders 


THOMAS W. MILES 


RE the Administration’s counter- 


A measures beginning to take 

hold against the inflation? This 
question is uppermost in the minds 
of fiscal officials in Washington as 
they anxiously cast about for signs 
that the cutting edge of the threat 
of inflation is being dulled. 

Secretary of the Treasury Robert 
B. Anderson cautiously told the 
World Bank and International Mon- 
etary Fund at its opening meeting 
September 23 in Washington that he 
believes the United States is “gain- 
ing in the battle of inflation.” Re- 
porting progress in achieving the ob- 
jectives of a sound currency in an 
expanding economy, he found both 
“satisfaction and concern” in the 
situation. He said: 

“We cannot relax our efforts for 
one moment. We must take every 
precaution to assure that we are do- 
ing everything that is humanly pos- 
sible to keep inflation down and to 
keep America growing and strong.” 


FRS Policy 


The Federal Reserve System, 
which has worked so closely with the 
Treasury in this fight, seems to be 
following a policy of ‘“‘steady, not in- 
tensified,” credit restraint, which is 
significant under the circumstances. 


in Every Land Are Sounding a Call...” 


It has been suggested at the Federal 
Reserve that business, influenced by 
somewhat opposing factors, is in a 
sideways movement. Whether the 
economy takes a turn up or down 
after the sideways movement has 
run its course is a great concern to 
the Administration, which is still 
firmly convinced that inflation is the 
country’s most serious threat. 


Pressing Problem 


The importance of the fight against 
inflation to the country and the free 
world was borne in upon the nation’s 
financial policy-makers as they at- 
tended the week-long sessions of the 
Bank and Fund. President Eisen- 
hower recognized it. He said: 

“Among the problems on your 
agenda none is currently more press- 
ing than inflation—the tendency to 
rising prices. While this tendency is 
stronger at some times than others 
and in some places than others, it is 
a worldwide phenomenon today. 

“Particular aspects may differ 
among countries, but thoughtful men 
everywhere recognize inflation as a 
threat to sound economic growth. 
Wise and courageous leaders in every 
land are sounding a call to their fel- 
low citizens to join in the defense of 
their currencies. 


A sketch. reduced, showing the location of the motto, “In God We Trust,” which 
will appear hereafter on dollar bills 
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“Tt is a call that must be heeded, 
for inflation not only destroys the 
savings, pensions, and insurance pol- 
icies of the frugal; its aftermath 
can be a depression which saps the 
strength and vigor of government, 
of industry, and of people.” 

The President interjected a little 
philosophizing near the end of his 
talk: 

“Economic development is a home- 
spun product, the result of people’s 
own work and determination. It is 
not a product that can be imported 
from some other country. However, 
a helping hand from abroad can of- 
ten be of the greatest significance in 
furthering economic development by 
providing technical or financial as- 
sistance.” 


Mr. Martin Notes Criticism 


Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
William McChesney Martin, who was 
adviser to the United States Delega- 
tion, recognized some of the criticism 
that has been voiced about the Fed’s 
policies. He declared at a session of 
the Bank and Fund: 

“There are some who said we can- 
not enjoy the blessings of vital and 
active economic progress without in- 
curring in some degree the ravages 
of inflation, that a progressive ero- 
sion of the value of our savings is a 
necessary price, and they go-on to 
say this is not an unreasonable price 
that must be paid for economic 
progress. 

“To this point I want,to enter a 
very firm dissent. I don’t believe it. 
I don’t believe that either the jobs 
or the internal growth and develop- 
ment purchased by inflation afford a 
firm basis for either sustained em- 
ployment or development. 

“I refuse to adopt what I consider 
the defeatist position that inflation 
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is the alternative to unemployment, 
or to take refuge in what I consider 
io be the cynical rationalization that 
the pursuit of sound fiscal and mone- 
ary policies is impossible in a 
jemocracy, impossible in a free 
society.” 


dr. Slichter on Fed Policy 


Even while Mr. Martin was saying 
these things to the Bank and Fund, 
Dr. Sumner Slichter of Harvard out- 
lined some theories that will un- 
joubtedly be used to attack the 
fed’s tight credit and high interest 
policies. Dr. Slichter spoke as the 
consulting economist of Standard 
and Poor’s at a special business 
forum in Washington. 

It was Dr. Slichter’s opinion that 
the country is ready to make a com- 
promise on inflation. He put it this 
way: 

“The country is willing to do some 
things to retard inflation but not 
others. It does not want inflation but 
neither does it wish to pay the cost 
of preventing inflation.”’ 

Conceding that keeping inflation 
ata creep is readily accomplished by 
keeping credit scarce, Dr. Slichter 
questioned “how long it will be politi- 
ally possible to keep credit scarce.” 
He predicted that money rates will 
ikely remain high until 1960 “‘be- 
ause I think business will be good 
and the Federal Reserve will con- 
inue to pursue a restrictive policy.” 
Then he added: 

“When the Democrats take over 
the Government, as they will prob- 
ably do in 1960, they will not make 
credit tighter. They may not go far 
inmaking it easier, but they will be 
plagued by some of the careless 
things that they have been saying 
about interest rates. Hence they will 
find it difficult not to relax credit 
somewhat. The great threat to sta- 
bility will come after the Democrats 
take over.” 

Many of Dr. Slichter’s theories 
and those of Leon Keyserling, for- 
mer chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers under President 
Truman, have already been trans- 
lated into the political language of 
Capitol Hill. Senator Earl B. Long 
(D., La.) used some in a floor speech 
wm the closing day of the Senate, 
August 30. 


British View 


The British economist, Sir Dennis 
Robertson of Cambridge University, 
ipported the Administration’s ap- 
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Julian B. Baird is sworn in as Under Secretary of the Treasury, succeeding 
W. Randolph Burgess. At the right is Treasury Secretary Robert B. Anderson 
and in the center, administering the oath, is William W. Parsons, Administrative 
Assistant to the Secretary. Mr. Baird was formerly chairman of the board of the 
First National Bank of St. Paul. He has served as a member of the Federal 
Advisory Council of the Federal Reserve System, as a member of the Govern- 
ment Borrowing Committee of the American Bankers Association, and as presi- 


dent of the Reserve City Bankers Association. (See October BANKING, page 35) 


proach to the problem of inflation. 
He told the Bank and Fund: 

“I should feel more complacent 
about the decline in the value of the 
monetary unit which seems to be 
everywhere in progress if I could 
regard it, as some respected authori- 
ties in the United States appear to 
do, as an incidental and relatively 
innocuous by-product of a perpetual 
process of boost necessary to prevent 
a rich country from slipping over 


the precipice of satiety into the 
morass of stagnation. 

“But for a West European country 
in present circumstances I regard 
the slide of the currency as unequiv- 
ocally an evil. 

“We can and must give heed to 
the danger that, if governments do 
not see fit to pay rather higher rates 
of interest because capital is scarce, 
they may have to pay much higher 
rates of interest in a desperate at- 


A Lyrical Farewell 


Ox the occasion of his leaving the Treasury Department, former 
Under Secretary W. Randolph Burgess was given a farewell party at 
the National Press Club by the financial correspondents who had 
covered his briefings. In the course of the party a trio of writers sang 
the following verse to the tune of Gilbert and Sullivan’s A Modern 
Major General: 


You’ve been the very model of a bureaucratic oracle; 

Your skill is unsurpassed in matters fiscal and rhetorical. 

To laboring reporters you were never inaccessible, 

And when there was a “leak” you were not notably distressable. 
You've made the background briefing a tradition institutional; 
Our coverage wasn’t hampered by the rule: non-attributional. 
In making explanations and erasing our frowns quizzical 

You towered over others in more ways than just the physical. 
In hand-l-ing our queries you personified pure graciousness; 
You never once got caught in any obvious mendaciousness. 

In short, in matters fiscal, monetary and rhetorical 

You’ve been the very model of a bureaucratic oracle. 
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tempt to keep pace with the foreseen 
depreciation of money.” 

Then Sir Dennis added a para- 
graph that Mr. Martin himself might 
have written: 

“Let us hope to see soaring mar- 
kets for public and private debt 
again some day, but when, and not 
until, we can be sure that they sig- 
nify not only an abundance of pri- 
vate savings but a restored and a 
justified confidence on the part of 
humble and cautious people that 
those who have promised to keep 
their savings safe will really do so.” 


Top-Level Meetings 
Deal with Inflation 


The President’s concern about in- 
flation was revealed September 13 in 
a formal announcement by Secretary 
Anderson that the President will 
hold regular meetings with his top 
economic officials to deal with the 
problem. One was expected to be 
held shortly after this writing. 

Besides Secretary Anderson, the 
group will include Fed Chairman 
Martin, Raymond J. Saulnier, chair- 
man of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, and Gabriel Hauge, Special 
Assistant to the President for Eco- 
nomic Matters. This will be the first 
formal liaison between the President 
and the semi-independent Federal 
Reserve Board. 


Mid-Year Budget Review 


The Budget Bureau’s mid-year 
review of the 1958 budget with its 
upward revision of expenditures and 


downward estimate of revenues 
seemed to come as a surprise. This 
was probably due to the fact that the 
public, which had been told about 
$5-billion in cuts, was not altogether 
aware that the bulk of these were in 
appropriations for spending in fu- 
ture years, not in 1958. The economy 
effort was worthwhile and the cuts 
are valid—only their full effect will 
not be felt for another year or so. 
The spending estimates set at 
$71.8-billion last January were re- 
vised to $72-billion, and revenues 
were anticipated at $73.5-billion, 
down $100,000,000 and shrinking the 
surplus to $1.5-billion. Explanations 
offered were: (1) the postal deficit, 
which is now estimated to be $599,- 
000,000 higher than the January 
estimate, principally because postal 
rate increases were not enacted as 
recommended by the President; (2) 
interest on the public debt, which is 
up by $501,000,000 because of higher 
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WIDE WORLD 


The new Secretary of Defense, Neil H. 
McElroy, being welcomed to his new 
assignment by the President. Arriving 
in Washington at the height of the 
sputnik controversy, Mr. McElroy said 
the ballistic missile program would not 
be greatly expanded, but that some 
“bottlenecks” in testing and evaluation 
might be removed. At his press con- 
ference on the same day the President 
discounted the military implications of 
the sputnik and said that all the money 
for missile and satellite development 
that could usefully be used had been 
provided 


market rates; (3) agricultural price 
supports, which are up by $739,000,- 
000, because of an increase in the 
volume of commodities expected to 
be placed under loan and because of 
larger requirements than first antici- 
pated for financing exports of com- 
modities; (4) net disbursements of 
the Export-Import Bank, which are 
now estimated to be $157,000,000 
higher than the January estimate, 
mainly because of withdrawals by 
the United Kingdom on a previously 
approved loan; and (5) purchases 
of strategic materials under previous 
contracts, which are up by $165,- 
000,000. 

Because of a lower estimate of 
receipts from corporation income 
taxes, the revised estimate of total 
budget receipts is slightly less than 
in January. But individual income 
taxes are estimated at a higher level 
than in January, due to a higher rate 
of personal income than originally 
expected. The estimate for excise 
taxes is somewhat larger because the 
existing tax rates were extended to 
July 1, 1958, rather than April 1, 
1958, as had been estimated in the 
budget. 

The surplus is anti-inflationary, of 
course, and its small margin would 
appear to jeopardize the long-hoped- 


for tax cut. It will also crowd the 
statutory debt limit of $275-billion, 
Senator Harry F. Byrd (D., Va.), 
chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, promptly came out with 
an announcement that he is adamant 
against any move to raise the debt 
ceiling. In his opinion that is the 
only control that Congress has left 
over Administration spending. 


Supervisors in Capital 


In voting to establish an office in 
Washington, the National Associa. 
tion of Supervisors of State Banks 
will have lots of company here. In- 
creasingly, organizations throughout 
the country are finding it necessary 
to post a guard in Washington to 
flash signals about developments in 
both Congress and the Federal agen- 
cies affecting their members. The 
situation is particularly tense in all 
matters affecting states, their rights 
and their issues, especially in view 
of Supreme Court decisions and re- 
cent events in integration. Who will 
staff the office and where it will be 
located are matters of great interest. 
Washington real estate firms are 
already active. 


New York's 
Holding Company Problem 


The Federal Reserve Board has 
before it a recommendation by Hear- 
ing Examiner Charles W. Schneider 
that the application of the First 
National City Bank of New York to 
form a new bank holding company 
under the 1956 Bank Holding Con- 
pany Act be denied. Mr. Schneider's 
closely typed 50-page report was 
filed with the Fed October 3. Under 
the board’s rules the parties have 
15 days within which to submit 
views on the examiner’s recommen- 
dation and thereafter a period of 10 
days in which to file replies. The 
recommendation is important as the 
first denial, after hearings, on such 
an application under the act. 

Mr. Schneider held that the pro- 
posed consolidation “would be in 
contravention of New York law and 
therefore not permissible under the 
Federal holding company statutes.” 
His report said: 

“The applicant’s position, as ! 
understand it, is that New York 
State may not prevent the establish- 
ment of a holding company composed 
of national banks, for the reason 
that (1) Congress, in the exercise of 
its paramount banking powers, has 
pre-empted the field of bank holding 
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empany legislation, leaving the 
sates with only a reservation of 
right in Section 7 of the act to 
regulate big banks and their holding 
company systems, and (2) the New 
York statute is beyond state power 
because it seeks to control the 
ownership of national bank stock.” 

Mr. Schneider further commented, 
‘t think these positions are reason- 
able and plausible but on balance not 
supported by the language, purposes, 
and the Bank Holding Company Act 
as I find and interpret them. I am 
therefore compelled to reach con- 
trary conclusions.” 


New Under Secretary 


Julian B. Baird, St. Paul banker, 
who was sworn in September 30 as 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
immediately applied himself to an 
intensive study of Senate Finance 
Committee hearings. The hearings 
are important to him for two rea- 
sons: They will give him a pretty 
good line on the views of individual 
Senators about the $273-billion Fed- 
eral debt whose management will be 
largely his concern as Under Secre- 
tary. (He is faced with the job of 
refinancing $30,000,000 of Federal 
indebtedness, $10,000,000 of it in De- 
cember.) And they will be most help- 
ful in preparing him for the ques- 
tions that will be asked him in con- 
nection with the hearings that the 
Senate Finance Committee will hold 
on his confirmation when Congress 
returns. President Eisenhower’s ap- 
pointment of Mr. Baird was an 
interim appointment, one made after 
Congress’ adjournment. No difficulty 
with Senate confirmation is antici- 
pated. 

Dr. W. Randolph Burgess, whose 
post in the Treasury Mr. Baird suc- 
ceeded to, sailed October 4, with 
Mrs. Burgess, for Paris, where he 
will be permanent United States 
Representative to NATO with the 
rank of Ambasador. At a Treasury 
party a few weeks earlier, Secretary 
Anderson gave Mr. Burgess a brief- 
case as his “portfolio.”” He also pre- 
sented him with Number One of the 
new punch-card Series E Savings 
Bonds (framed) which was designed 
under Mr. Burgess’ direction. The 
new bonds will save 500,000 tax dol- 
lars a year in reduced printing costs. 

Another “new” at the Treasury 
are the one dollar silver certificates 
which became available to the public 
October 1. They bear the inscription 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 161) 
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Banks’ Increasing Role in 


Foreign Investments 


VER since the 1920s the Commerce 

Department has been gathering, an- 
alyzing, and publishing the facts and 
figures about our balance of interna- 
tional payments and foreign invest- 
ments. As the magnitude of our world 
business has increased, the scope and 
detail of the official complications has 
grown. The latest study of our foreign 
investments, prepared by Samuel Pizer 
and Frederick Cutler, covers develop- 
ments through mid-1957. The story 
there recorded is one of unprecedented 
growth during 1956 and 1957. 

Private U. S. investments abroad rose 
by nearly $4-billion during 1956 to a 
total of $383-billion; during the first 
semester of 1957 they continued their 
rapid increase. The strong present de- 
mand for raw materials and manufac- 
tures and the anticipation of future 
demands caused U. S. companies to 
increase their direct investments, both 
by reinvesting -the earnings of sub- 
sidiaries abroad and by sending new 
capital to finance expansion and ex- 
ploration. During the first six months 
of 1957, direct investments abroad in- 
creased by about $1.5-billion, and ex- 
tensive further investments are planned 
by parent companies. The heavy invest- 
ment outflow has financed exports and 
thus helped sustain the U. S. economy 
at high levels. Measured in real terms, 
our investments abroad are flowing at 
an all-time record rate. 


Tue capital outflow has gone into all 
parts of the free world, notably for 
oil exploration, development, and proc- 
essing, including oil and gas pipelines, 
tankers, etc. The main areas for this 
new capital have been Venezuela and 
Canada, but also Brazil, Cuba, Peru, 
the UK, Germany, and France. Other 
oil areas have not been neglected. Fac- 
tory expansion in the past two years 
has been notable, as well; especially in 
Canada, Brazil, Mexico, Venezuela, the 
UK, western Europe, and Australia. 
The largest manufacturing increases 
were in chemicals, automotive products, 
and machinery, each accounting for a 
fifth of the increase. Mining and smelt- 
ing investments are also growing, while 
more favorable rate treatment has en- 
couraged strengthening of public utility 
investments, especially in Brazil. 

This whole trend of course means 
more business for U. S. banks. U. S. 


bank credit to foreign governments and 
private borrowers has grown fast since 
1958, from $1.2-billion outstanding that 
year to more than $3-billion now. In- 
terest rates influenced this growth. Al- 
though there are many complaints here 
about “dear money,” the still higher 
yields prevailing elsewhere have induced 
capital to go abroad. Particularly large 
increases in short-term credits are noted 
in the cases of Canada, Germany, Mex- 
ico, Venezuela, and Japan, while the 
rise in medium-term bank credit has 
been marked in the cases of Canada, 
Norway, the UK, and Cuba. Direct 
credits by nonfinancial firms have been 
extended to many countries, especially 
Canada, Germany, Brazil, and Japan. 


Or $3.6-billion of banking and com- 
mercial credits outstanding at the end 
of 1956, $2.7-billion had an original 
maturity of 1 year or less. Of the $3.6- 
billion, some $1.5-billion was extended 
to Latin America, $1-billion to western 
Europe and $304,000,000 to Canada. 
Asia—including Japan and Israel— 
owed $511,000,000. 

Apart from direct investments and 
short-term and medium-term credits, 
our purchases of foreign securities— 
chiefly dollar issues of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and Israel—added $450,000,000 
to our foreign investments in 1956. “In 
the first half of 1957,” The Commerce 
Department notes, “new issues sold in 
the U. S. totaled over $350,000,000, 
indicating that the intense demand for 
capital abroad and the still relatively 
moderate interest costs in the U. S. 
continued to be strong factors in the 
capital markets.” 


Constwerinc the magnitude of our 
investments abroad—over $49-billion, 
of which more than $16-billion repre- 
sents U. S. Government credits and 
claims—it is surprising to learn that 
foreign holdings here exceed $31-billion. 
Of this, some $13-billion is long-term, 
chiefly corporate securities and direct 
investments. Of short-term assets total- 
ling over $18-billion, deposits account 
for $8-billion. Nearly $9-billion more 
consists of U. S. Government obliga- 
tions. 

On either side of the ledger, interna- 
tional investment is pretty big business 
today. 

HERBERT BRATTER 
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The Director and 
Operating Policies 


He Must Give Consideration to Shareholders’ Interests. 
to Customers’ Wishes, and to Supervisory 


Authorities’ Requirements 


This is the first of four articles 
on the bank director’s job, written 
by the president of The Peoples Na- 
tional Bank of Norristown, Pa. Be- 
sides a long-time participation in 
American Bankers Association af- 
fairs, MR. GLENN has taken an ac- 
tive part in those of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association. This 
series of articles is based on his ob- 
servations as chairman of the PBA’s 
annual Bank Directors’ Seminar, in 
which capacity, says Mr. GLENN, he 
often hears such comments as: “I 
never knew that the bank director’s 
job included the responsibilities dis- 
cussed at the meeting this morning.” 


or professional man who has ac- 

cepted a directorship in a bank 
should have a clear-cut idea of what 
his responsibilities are in perform- 
ing the duties of that important post. 
Unfortunately, some writers and 
speakers on the subject put too much 
stress on the penalties accruing to 
a bank director should he fail to 
carry out all phases of the law af- 
fecting his position. While it is well 
te know there are penalties for fail- 
ure to observe certain laws, actually 
this aspect of directors’ responsibil- 
ities is the least important. There 
is more to the bank director’s job 
than just knowing what the law says 
about it. These additional phases 
of the job can very well be referred 
to as the ethical responsibilities of 
the bank director. 

While the statutory law governing 
responsibilities of bank directors— 
both national laws and the laws of 
the several states of the Union—in- 
cludes many prohibitions of things 
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that the director should not do, there 
are nowhere in such statutory laws 
any clear-cut directions as to what 
he should do. In the law the director 
is told, among other things, that he 
is to receive no commissions or fees 
from borrowers, that he is to receive 
no preferential treatment in connec- 
tion with the purchase or sale of 
bank assets, that he is to receive no 
greater interest rate upon his de- 
posits than other depositors. In the 
national banking laws, there is even 
a statute that states that the di- 
rector shall not permit any unsafe 
or unsound practice in the bank 
which he serves. Strangely enough, 
the law does not clarify what is 
means by an “unsafe or unsound 
practice.” 


Prudence, Diligence 


In discussing with various expe- 
rienced directors and with several 
bank supervisory authorities the 
matter of directors’ legal responsi- 
bilities, the writer has come to the 
conclusion that a man who is a bank 
director, if he wishes to fulfill his 
legal obligations in that office, should 
act as an ordinarily prudent and 
diligent man. As a matter of fact, 
this is the consensus of several court 
decisions in the matter of directors’ 
responsibilities. It is the purpose 
here to suggest some of the ways 
that a bank director might fulfill 
this obligation of not only seeing 
that no laws are violated in the con- 
duct of the bank, but also fulfilling 
his responsibility to act with prud- 
ence and diligence. 

Some of the aspects of the direc- 
tor’s job, beyond seeing to it that 
no laws are violated, are the de- 


termination of policies regarding 
the various phases of the bank’s op- 
eration and growth. These policies, 
in general, cover three fields of re- 
sponsibility: first, the policies re- 
lated to services and operations: 
second, the policies of investment: 
and third, the policy of employment 
of management. When considering 
such policies, directors must remen- 
ber the requirements of the three 
groups of persons who look to a 
bank’s board of directors as the 
responsible group for operating a 
safe, profitable, and progressive 
bank. 


The Directors’ Responsibility 
Is Triple 

First of all, the board of directors 
of a bank, and each director indi- 
vidually, is accountable to the share- 
holders who elect them as their rep- 
resentatives to conduct the bank's 
business. Secondly, there is the gen- 
eral public of the community who use 
the bank’s depository function and 
lending facilities and who look to the 
directors as responsible persons to 
conduct a safe, modern, and pro 
gressive banking institution in the 
community. Thirdly, the directors 
are responsible to the supervisory 
authorities who hold them account: 
able to conduct the bank in a safe 
way and to see that all laws and 
regulations are obeyed. In the case 
of a national bank, the supervisory 
authority is the Comptroller of the 
Currency. In the case of a stale 
bank, the supervisory authority is 
the superintendent of banks in the 
particular state in which the bank 
is chartered. In addition, banks that 
are members of the Federal Reserve 
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System are also subject to the super- 
yision of the Federal Reserve bank 
of the district in which they are lo- 
cated and, in the case of those banks 
that are members of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, the di- 
rectors are additionally responsible 
to that Corporation. 

It is not an easy task to formulate 
policies regarding the various phases 
of the operation of the bank when 
one must take into consideration the 
demands and requirements of all 
three of these groups of persons to 
whom the bank director has an 
ethical as well as a legal responsibil- 
ity. Quite often, the desire to adopt 
a policy that would be pleasing to 
shareholders must be tempered by 
the requirements of the supervisory 
authorities. Likewise, a desire to be 
generous in adopting policies for the 
benefit of depositors must be tem- 
pered by the requirements of share- 
holders for adequate dividends on 
their investment. Regardless of the 
difficulty of pleasing all persons, the 
job must be done, and a man who has 
accepted the honor—such as it may 
be—of being a bank director must 
also accept the responsibilities that 
go with the position. 


Types of Services 


What are some of the policies re- 
lated to service and operation for 
which the bank director is respon- 
sible? First of all, directors must 
determine the types of services that 
are to be offered to the community. 
Obviously, all commercial banks will 
have checking accounts and, pos- 
sibly, also offer a time deposit or 
savings account service. Beyond 
that, a board of directors must de- 
termine what other services of a 
banking nature are to be made avail- 
able. 

Some of the better known services 
are safe deposit, trust, travelers’ 
checks, money orders, and ordinary 
commercial loans. At this point, the 
board of directors must consider the 
nature of the bank, the community 
it serves, and the quality of its of- 
fier personnel and then determine 
whether other services, beyond these 
commonplace commercial banking 
services, would be profitable as well 
as feasible. For instance, consumer 
credit loans. Is there a market for 
such lending sufficient to make it 
Profitable? Another service would 
be the charge account plan, which 
is new within the last few years in 
commercial banking. Again, is there 
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a market for the service to the ex- 
tent that a volume could be obtained 
that would make it profitable? How 
about the pay-as-you-go types of 
checking account—is the market 
sufficient; are profits realizable? And 
so on down a long list of many bank- 
ing services. It is the director’s re- 
sponsibility to determine the policies 
of the bank regarding what types of 
services will be offered to the com- 
munity. 


Costs of Services, Loans 

Another policy, which is very 
closely related to the first, is the 
matter of the cost of services and 
loans to the public. In other words, 
what type of service charge program 
will the bank have, how much in- 
terest will it charge on various types 
of loans, and what will it charge for 
other services such as safe deposit 
boxes, money orders, and so on? De- 
cision on this policy cannot be made 
on the basis of what “the fellow up 
the street’ charges but must be 
based upon a knowledge of the 
bank’s own cost of operation and 
the amount of profit that is deemed 
necessary and advisable. And in all 
of these, national and state laws, as 
well as Federal Reserve and FDIC 
regulations, must be taken ito con- 
sideration as to maximum interest 
rates and maximum charges. This 
is not an easy policy for the bank 
director to determine, but it is his 
responsibility that such policy be 
adopted and be based upon facts. 


Accecunting, Auditing 

A third policy of the bank for 
which the directors are responsible 
pertains to the accounting system 
and the extent of the internal audit 
control of the bank. Included in this 
responsibility is the determination 
of the pay scale for officers and staff 
as well as the policy as to fringe 
benefits, such as vacation time, ad- 
ditional educational facilities, health 
insurance, and a pension plan. As 
in all other policies, the directors 
must keep in mind, when consider- 
ing this particular problem, the wel- 
fare of the community, the interests 
of the shareholders, and the require- 
ments of the supervisory authorities. 

A most important policy, and one 
that probably takes more time of 
directors than any other, is that re- 
garding lending functions. This not 
only involves the types of loans that 
will be made available, as mentioned 
earlier, but also the maximum terms 


that will be granted in the case of 
certain types of loans, as well as the 
extent of the area that the bank will 
serve. Included in this particular 
responsibility is the determination 
of what authority will be given to 
the officers of the bank to lend money 
without prior approval of the loan 
committee or the board of directors. 
And, naturally, this particular pol- 
icy function will include the deter- 
mination of interest rates upon va- 
rious types of loans. In determining 
exactly what the policy will be in 
regard to the lending function of the 
bank, the directors must take into 
consideration the type of commu- 
nity the bank is serving, the capa- 
bilities of the officers of the bank, 
the legal requirements regarding in- 
vestment of the bank’s funds, and 
current economic conditions. This 
latter point is most important in de- 
termining the maximum terms and 
the interest rate schedule. 


Operational Facilities 

And, finally, the directors must 
determine the type of operational 
facilities that will be maintained. 
What kind of building will the bank 
have in which to house its opera- 
tions—will it be a modern building 
with adequate lighting and a pleas- 
ant atmosphere to attract the cus- 
tomers? Will the machinery and 
equipment made available to the 
employees be modern so that they 
may perform with the maximum 
efficiency? Too often, astute busi- 
ness or professional men who are 
directors of a bank, and who main- 
tain modern offices and places of 
business, will overlook the impor- 
tance of having a policy that the 
banking quarters will be modern, 
clean, and attractive. 

And so, the first broad responsi- 
bility of a bank director, or probably 
we should say a bank’s board of 
directors, is the determination of a 
set of policies covering the various 
phases of the bank’s operations and 
functions. It will be seen that, in 
determining these policies, consid- 
eration must be given to the share- 
holders’ interest, to the customers’ 
wishes, and to the supervisory au- 
thorities’ requirements. 

Another aspect of the ethical re- 
sponsibilities of a bank’s board of 
directors has to do with investment 
of the bank’s funds. Another is the 
employment of adequate and compe- 
tent management. These points will 
be covered in subsequent articles. 
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The Problems of 
Commercial Bank Liquidity 


A Special Report by the Economic 


Policy Commission of the American 


Bankers Association 


'T ne Economic Policy Commission has recently completed a com- 
prehensive study of the problems of commercial bank liquidity. 
The report published here summarizes the main conclusions of the 
study. It is not the Commission’s aim to try to formulate any rule- 
of-thumb guides for determining the liquidity needs of individual 
banks, or to describe in detail just how a bank might go about es- 
timating its prospective cash demands. Rather, the purpose is to 
clarify certain basic questions and to place the current liquidity 
situation in broad perspective so that its significance can be ap- 
praised more accurately. In this way, it may help bank policy mak- 
ers in formulating appropriate solutions for their own institutions. 


Those readers who may wish to 
distribute reprints of this special re- 
port to their banks’ officers and 
directors may obtain copies in rea- 
sonable quantities, without charge, 
by writing to the Economic Policy 
Commission, American Bankers As- 
sociation, 12 East 36th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Copies of the full study (mimeo- 
graphed) are also available. 


commercial banks of this coun- 
try experienced superabundant 
liquidity. Recently, this situation has 
substantially changed. Today, many 
bank executives and directors, for 
the first time in their own experi- 
ence, are confronted with the age- 
old problems of bank liquidity. 
Over the past three years, com- 
mercial banks have reduced their 
holdings of Government securities by 
about $14-billion in order to accom- 
modate loan demands. The reduction 
has been heavily concentrated in the 
shorter maturities which banks re- 
gard as secondary reserve assets. As 
a result, more and more banks have 
approached what they regard as a 
“loaned up” position, in the sense 
that they are unwilling to increase 
loans further at the expense of their 
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liquid assets. In a recent survey con- 
ducted by the Department of Mone- 
tary Policy of the A. B. A., “decline 
in liquidity” was cited more often 
than any other factor as a reason for 
the adoption of more selective lend- 
ing policies. 

The decline in bank liquidity poses 
extremely important questions for 
bank managements. Bankers are nat- 
urally concerned as to how they can 
continue to meet their customers’ 
legitimate credit needs without re- 
ducing secondary reserves below the 
minimum deemed essential for safe- 
ty. What factors should be consid- 
ered in determining what this mini- 
mum is? Should loan portfolios be 
regarded as an additional source of 
liquidity to meet possible deposit 
losses ? How would banks be affected 
if a recession should come? Would 
they have an opportunity to re- 
plenish their secondary reserves, or 
would there be a danger of heavy 
deposit shrinkages and a drain of 
cash from the banks, as has hap- 
pened in some past periods? 

Experience does not provide ready 
answers to these questions. The de- 
velopments of the postwar period 
afford little indication as to what 
pressures might be expected if a 
major business downturn should oc- 


cur. Nor can we generalize very 
confidently from the experience of 
earlier years. Modern banking differs 
in many important respects from 
that of a quarter-century ago, and 
the broader institutional environ- 
ment has also undergone significant 
changes. 


Decline in Liquidity 
Since 1945 


The accompanying charts show the 
trends in average loan-deposit and 
liquidity ratios for the commercial 
banks as a group and the three 
classes of Federal Reserve member 
banks. Of course, the averages con- 
ceal important differences among in- 
dividual banks. 

From the end of 1945 to mid-1957, 
loans of all commercial banks rose 
$67-billion. However, largely as a re- 
sult of a reduction of $34-billion in 
banks’ holdings of Governments, the 
increase in deposits amounted to 
only $38.5-billion. Hence, as shown 
by the chart on the front cover, the 
average ratio of loans to deposits 
rose from 17.4% to nearly 50%. As 
indicated by Chart II, page 41, loan- 
deposit ratios are highest at the cen- 
tral reserve city banks. This reflects 
the extremely heavy loan demands 
in the money centers and the fact 
that banks in these centers have suf- 
fered a relative loss of deposits to 
other places. 

Chart III shows the decline in in- 
sured commercial banks’ holdings of 
Governments due within five years. 
By mid-1957, these holdings were 
down about $10-billion from their 
1950 peak. The decline is even more 
striking when measured in terms 
of a percentage of deposits. As of 
the June 6, 1957, call date, they 
amounted to 21% of total deposits, 
while holdings of bills and certifi- 
cates came to only 4.5%. The im- 
provement over the past year re- 
flects the movement of some bond 
maturities into the under-five-year 
range, the refunding of maturing 
notes into certificates, and an in- 
crease of about $2-billion in bill 
holdings. 
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Comparing the three classes of 
member banks (Chart IV), we note 
that the decline in liquidity ratios 
has been especially marked in the 
central reserve cities. By contrast, 
country member banks have experi- 
enced a relatively moderate decline 
over the postwar period as a whole, 
although the average ratio for this 
cass of banks has declined quite 
sharply since 1950. 

The change in loan-deposit and 
liquidity ratios takes on greater sig- 
nificance in the light of what has 
happened in the Government bond 
market. Medium- and long-term 
Treasury obligations are now quoted 
at substantial discounts from par 
and the market for these obligations 
has become very thin. Clearly, banks’ 
remaining holdings cannot be re- 
garded as being anywhere near as 
liquid as they were only a few years 
ago and had been for many years. 


Two Reasons Why 
Banks Need Liquidity 


The problems of bank liquidity 
must be approached from two view- 
points: (1) the need for what might 
be termed “protective” liquidity to 
meet deposit losses, and (2) avail- 
ability of funds for meeting loan 
demands. 

A going bank must be prepared to 
meet deposit losses without undue 
disturbance of its loan portfolio, 
without incurring inordinate losses 
from the sale of long-term invest- 
ments prior to maturity, and without 
excessive resort to borrowing from 
outside sources. To meet such losses, 
banks rely mainly on their secondary 
reserves of short-dated Governments 
carrying little or no market risk. 

There are no cut-and-dried rules 
which can tell a bank how large a 
secondary reserve it needs. In gen- 
eral, bankers try to be prepared to 
meet reasonably foreseeable deposit 
losses and, in addition, to have some 
extra margin of protection against 
contingencies which they cannot 
foresee. Protective liquidity needs 
depend not only on the probable or 
possible behavior of the bank’s de- 
posits under various conditions, but 
on various internal factors as well. 
For example, a bank with a thin cap- 
ital position may need a higher de- 
gree of liquidity than one with a 
higher ratio of capital to deposits, 
since it must be extra careful to 
avoid substantial capital losses. 

In addition to being able to meet 
deposit losses with a minimum of 
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internal strain, banks need liquidity 
to enable them to accommodate new 
loan demands which may develop. 
Repayments on old loans provide 
funds for making new loans, and, in 
addition, banks may hold secondary 
reserve assets which can be disposed 
of in order to accommodate an ex- 
pected upturn in loans. In recession 
periods, banks normally add to their 
holdings of Governments, and in so 
doing they will endeavor to put 
enough of their funds into short- 
term issues so that they will be able 
to expand loans readily when busi- 
ness turns upward. 

During booms, it may be expected 
that this extra liquidity will be 
worked off, and this is what has 
been happening over the past several 
years. 

As liquidity declines to the 
“safety” minimum, the bank’s ability 
to make new loans comes to depend 
increasingly on the flow of repay- 
ments on old ones—unless the bank 
is willing to incur capital losses on 
longer-term investments or unless 
the Federal Reserve supplies addi- 
tional cash reserves. 

The suggestion has been advanced 
in some quarters that bankers should 
give thought in the future to some 
precautionary selling of long bonds 
in an early phase of business recov- 
ery and rising loan demands. Cer- 
tainly, it may be said in retrospect 
that complete reliance on avoiding 
any sale of long bonds in the early 
stages of the current upswing has 
not worked well for many banks. 
However, we should not underesti- 
mate the difficulty of predicting fu- 


ture credit demand and what is an 
“early phase.” 


Loan Portfolio as 
Source of Liquidity 

Loans provide liquidity in the 
sense that repayments bring in cash 
periodically. It is difficult to compare 
the degree of liquidity in modern 
loan portfolios with that of years 
back. Years ago, banks relied for 
liquidity mainly on security loans 
and short-term business loans. How- 
ever, security loans were never a 
very reliable source of liquidity in 
periods of general stress, and some 
short-term business loans were es- 
sentially term loans for “capital” 
purposes and were repeatedly re- 
newed. Today, long-term loans to 
home-buyers, consumers, and busi- 
ness borrowers are generally amor- 
tized, and this assures a steady in- 
flow of cash so long as borrowers 
can meet the payments. The quality 
of loans is also better, probably, than 
it was a quarter-century or so ago, 
and this has reduced the danger of 
loan delinquencies. 

A fair degree of liquidity in the 
loan portfolio may be important 
from the standpoint of the bank’s 
ability to meet day-to-day requests 
for new loans. The longer a bank’s 
loan maturities, the slower its loan 
turnover, even though the loans are 
amortized, and the less flexibility it 
has to take on new lending business 
which may develop. This is a partic- 
cularly important consideration in a 
period like the present, when second- 
ary reserves of many banks are low 
and the cash inflow from loan repay- 
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ments becomes the prime source of 
funds for new lending. 

The significance of this point may 
be seen from the experience with 
Government-backed mortgages. 
Stretching out of repayment periods 
has tended to reduce the cash run-off 
from repayments and has thus tended 
to reduce lenders’ capacity to handle 
new loan applications. In this way, it 
has contributed to some extent to 
tightening the market for today’s 
home-buyer who desires financing. 
Similar considerations apply in the 
case of consumer instalment credit 
and business loans. 

It will be recognized, of course, 
that the make-up of loan portfolios 
and the length of repayment periods 
are influenced by many factors be- 
yond the control of bank manage- 
ments. Nevertheless, banks should 
not lose sight of the fact that a cer- 
tain amount of liquidity in the loan 
portfolio is essential to sound, serv- 
iceable banking, and that heavy con- 
centration on long-term loans may 
reduce the bank’s liquidity unduly 
unless it is offset by extra liquidity 
in the securities portfolio. 

While loans provide liquidity in the 
sense just described, they should not 
be regarded as an important source 
of protective liquidity for meeting 
deposit losses. It is true, of course, 
that in periods of declining loan 
demands, loan repayments would re- 
lease funds which could be used to 
meet a cash drain if the need arose. 
Normally, however, funds from this 
source will be needed for making 
new loans, and they should be avail- 
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able for this purpose. Except under 
highly unusual conditions, it should 
never be necessary for a bank to 
curtail its loan volume in order to 
meet deposit losses. In fact, a main 
reason for maintaining secondary 
reserves is to avoid disturbances of 
the loan portfolio when cash pres- 
sures come. 

Experience has shown that heavy 
reliance on loan repayments to meet 
deposit losses is questionable bank- 
ing practice. If a bank has adequate 
secondary reserves, its ability to 
cope with a cash drain should be 
practically independent of its ability 
to secure loan repayments. This in- 
dependence is important at all times, 
but it is particularly important in 
bad times, when loan refusals and 
forced loan liquidation could have 
serious effects on borrowers and on 
the general community in addition to 
producing heavy losses for lenders. 


Need for Protective 
Liquidity in Recessions 

Bank liquidity typically declines 
in boom periods as loans rise. At 
such times, determination of the 
minimum protective requirements 
assumes special importance, because 
of the danger that many banks may 
be exposed to cash drains when busi- 
ness turns down. 

Certainly it can be said that lack 
of adequate liquidity has been a 
troublesome factor in past periods of 
sharply declining business. Studies 
of the experience of 1920-21 and the 
early 1930s have shown illiquidity 
to be the chief immediate cause of 


the banking difficulties of those pe. 
riods. The liquidity problem was par. 
ticularly acute in farm areas, be. 
cause debt repayments and other 
transactions tended to result in a 
net drain of bank deposits out of 
those areas. In an attempt to cope 
with deposit losses, banks engaged 
in a frantic scramble for liquidity 
through wholesale dumping of in- 
vestments and curtailment of lend- 
ing operations. Larger holdings of 
secondary reserve assets would have 
enabled them to avoid heavy capital 
losses and given them more time to 
work out of poorer-grade assets, 
Also, banks could have continued to 
meet the sound credit needs of their 
communities. 

Obviously, there are important 
differences between the banking 
situation today than that of the 
early 1930s. For one thing, the qual- 
ity of bank investments is unques- 
tionably much higher, and the same 
thing is probably true of loans. Also, 
institutional changes have occurred 
which should operate to reduce the 
magnitude of cash losses which 
banks might expect to suffer in a 
period of declining business. 

However, it should not be as- 
sumed that banks would not face 
liquidity problems in a future re- 
cession. A greater awareness of the 
uncertainties that beset the future 
would contribute to the chances of 
avoiding serious difficulties over the 
years ahead. 


Possible Future 
Liquidity Needs 

It is often said that banks do not 
need to be as much concerned as 
formerly about liquidity needs in 
recession periods because cyclical 
declines will be held within much 
narrower limits than in the past. 
There can be no assurance, however, 
that future recessions will be of the 
extremely mild variety experienced 
in 1949 and 1953-54. In fact, it would 
be safer to base policies on the as- 
sumption that they will be of some- 
what greater magnitude. Certainly, 
the possibility of a sharp setback 
cannot be discounted as beyond the 
realm of probability. 

It is often observed that total 
deposits of the banking system ap- 
pear to be much less vulnerable to 
contraction in recession periods than 
they formerly were. In the mild re- 
cessions of 1949 and 1953-54, total 
deposits of all commercial banks 
actually increased. One reason for 
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this was that loans increased in both 
periods. Also, the legal reserve per- 
centages were cut, and this enabled 
banks to add to their holdings of 
Governments. 

This situation contrasted sharply 
with 1929-33. In that period, loans 
declined $19-billion, or 54%, while 
investments rose only $300,000,000. 
As a result, commercial bank de- 
posits dropped $17-billion, or nearly 
35%. 

Loan volume is probably much 
less susceptible to recession shrink- 
age than it was 25 years ago. But 
even if loans were to drop off sharply 
ina future recession, deposits of the 
banking system as a whole would 
probably be little affected—barring 
currency hoarding or gold losses. 
This is true because most banks 
could be expected to use excess re- 
serves acquired through loan repay- 
ments to add to their holdings of 
Treasury and other securities. If the 
Federal Reserve were to release addi- 
tional cash reserves, or if the Trea- 
sury were to run deficits and finance 
them through the banking system, 
total bank credit and deposits could 
even increase. 

However, this does not mean that 
individual banks might not face 
liquidity problems. The important 
thing, as far as a particular bank is 
concerned, is how its clearings with 
other banks would be affected in a 
period of declining business and loan 
contraction. While deposits of the 
banks as a group might be little 
affected, important shifts of deposits 
could occur. Some banks would be 
bound to lose deposits and cash re- 
serves to others having a more rapid 
rate of loan liquidation. That is to 
say, funds on deposit with some 
banks would be used to pay down 
loans at other banks. 

Also, we could expect regional 
shifts of deposits to take place as 
aresult of shifts in the “balance of 
payments” among different commu- 
nities and sections, This could result 
from various economic factors, but 
the most obvious reason would be 
flows of funds resulting from debt 
repayments. The effects on the geo- 
graphical distribution of deposits 
could be quite different from those 
experienced during boom times. 

The likelihood of such shifts oc- 
curring is pointed up by statistics 
compiled recently by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York showing 
the high proportion of ‘‘out-of-town”’ 
business loans in the portfolios of 
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New York City banks. As of October 
5, 1955, these banks had over $4- 
billion of such loans which had been 
extended to borrowers outside the 
Second District. In addition, of 
course, many “local” loans in the 
money centers are to borrowers 
which use the funds elsewhere. In a 
period of loan contraction, reduction 
of these loans would tend to draw 
deposits into the big cities. 

A third factor affecting protective 
liquidity needs is the reduced danger 
of runs. Certainly, Federal deposit 
insurance has greatly reduced the 
danger of widespread currency with- 
drawals. It should be recognized, 
however, that the realization on the 
part of large depositors that their 
deposits are not fully covered might 
cause them in a time of uncertainty 
to shift some of their deposits. In 
this connection, it may be noted that 
while the proportion of accounts 
fully protected by deposit insurance 
is about the same (98%) for all size 
classes of banks, the proportion of 
dollar totals covered by insurance 
varies greatly, ranging from about 
90% in the smallest-size banks to 
roughly a third in the very large 
ones. 

Equally difficult to evaluate, inso- 
far as their effects on protective 
liquidity are concerned, are the 
broadened powers of the Federal 
Reserve and the likelihood that these 
powers would be used much more 
energetically to combat deflation 
than they were in the early 1930s. 
Then, the System’s open-market 
powers were used belatedly and on 


a relatively modest scale to ease 
pressure on bank reserves due to 
gold outflows and currency hoard- 
ing, and the Reserve Board did not 
have statutory authority to lower 
the reserve percentages. In future 
recessions, the Federal Reserve will 
serve much more effectively as a 
tower of strength to aid the banks 
than it did at that time. 

This, however, is more applicable 
to the banking system as a whole in 
its influence on liquidity needs. Cen- 
tral banking actions designed to 
guard the banks as a group against 
a liquidity crisis will not necessarily 
assure that individual banks will be 
free from pressure. The liquidity of 
every bank must be primarily the 
responsibility of the management of 
that bank, and the management 
should determine liquidity needs in 
the light of the bank’s own situation 
and its position in the banking sys- 
tem. 

Similarly, banks should not rely 
with excessive heaviness on borrow- 
ing from the Federal as a source of 
funds for meeting a cash drain. 
True, the Federal’s powers to grant 
advances have been greatly broad- 
ened since the early 1930s. The bor- 
rowing privilege is useful for effect- 
ing routine adjustments in a bank’s 
cash position, and it also affords a 
handy stopgap in emergencies when 
the bank may need time to effect 
suitable asset adjustments. But bor- 
rowing is at best a temporary expe- 
dient, and access to the discount 
window does not obviate the need 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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The author is vice-president of the 
Investors Central Management Cor- 
poration, whose purpose and op- 
eration he describes here. He was 
formerly secretary of the National 
Committee for the Voluntary Home 
Mortgage Credit Program. 


OR the greater part of the post- 
period, single-family home 

mortgages insured or guaran- 
teed by the Federal Government 
have provided considerably higher 
yields than high-grade bonds. In this 
period FHA-insured and VA-guaran- 
teed mortgages have occupied a 
prominent, and, in many cases, a 
dominant role in the investment 
programs of life insurance com- 
panies and mutual savings banks. 
In any compilation of the portfolios 
of noninsured pension funds, how- 
ever, FHA and VA mortgages are 
included, if at all, in small fractions 
of 1%. 


A Complex Activity 


The reasons are not hard to jind. 
Investment in single-family home 
mortgages is complex and involves 
a heavy and continuing burden. Un- 
like the life insurance companies and 
savings banks, few banks acting as 
pension fund trustees have a long 
tradition of investment in mortgages 
on single-family homes. Nor do they 
generally have the well staffed mort- 
gage departments or the relation- 
ships with local mortgage servicing 
organizations which have been built 
up over the years by those other in- 
stitutions. Finally, and perhaps most 
important, the experience of the 
staffs of the trust departments of 
commercial banks and trust com- 
panies has been largely in the area 
of bond investment, with somewhat 
more recent familiarity with com- 
mon stocks. 


ARTHUR W. VINER 


The relatively advantageous yields 
provided by insured and guaranteed 
mortgages did not go unnoticed by 
pension fund trustees. Nor was the 
fact overlooked by mortgage bank- 
ers and other originators and ser- 
vicers of mortgages that the fast- 
growing pension funds were by far 
the most important of the remaining 
untapped sources of funds for invest- 
ment in home mortgages. When it 
became clear that, with the peg re- 
moved from the prices of Treasury 
bonds and with wartime accumula- 
tions of these obligations largely 
worked off, there was no longer a 
great reserve of mortgage invest- 
ment funds in the life insurance 
companies and savings institutions, 
a measure of urgency was added to 
the situation of the mortgage origi- 
nators. Unless the pension funds 
could be “opened” to the field of 
nationwide home mortgage lending, 
available funds would be largely lim- 
ited to a portion of new savings at- 
tracted by present mortgage lenders 
and amortization of existing mort- 
gage portfolios. 


Beginning of a Program 


By the end of 1955, there was a 
heightened interest in making home 
mortgage investment practical for 
pension fund trustees. While the de- 
mand for credit had begun to exceed 
the supply, the spread in yield be- 
tween FHA and VA mortgages and 
other investments of comparable 
safety was still in favor of the mort- 
gages. This resulted in continued in- 
terest—if academic—on the part of 
the trustees. Meanwhile, the mort- 
gage companies had come face to 
face with a realization that their 
traditional outlets were no longer 
able to absorb the full volume of 
mortgages being produced. Several 
potential solutions began to be de- 


Mortgage Investments for 


Pension Fund Trustees 


veloped to the problem of translating 
the general interest of the pension 
fund trustees into an actual mort- 
gage investment program. 

There have been three main ap- 
proaches to the problem of making 
it simple, convenient, and practical 
for pension funds to be invested in 
insured and guaranteed home mort- 
gages. Some of those who have been 
active in fostering this development 
have combined parts of more than 
one approach, and there will un- 
doubtedly be new approaches in the 
future. 

The first approach was taken di- 
rectly by several banks. These insti- 
tutions decided to set up their own 
mortgage investment departments, 
after the manner of the life insur- 
ance companies and savings banks. 
Staff members were assigned the 
functions of establishing relation- 
ships with mortgage originating and 
servicing organizations, of develop- 
ing mortgage investment policies, of 
setting up inspection and acquisition 
procedures, and of creating an or- 
ganization for the accounting and 
supervisory aspects of the manage- 
ment of the mortgage portfolio. 


Certificate of Interest 


The second approach arose from 
indications by several bank trustees 
that they would be inclined to invest 
in FHA and VA mortgages if an in- 
strument in the nature of a collateral 
note or certificate of beneficial in- 
terest, secured by mortgages, were 
made available by an, organization 
competent to handle all of the ad- 
ministrative and accounting tasks 
inherent in the management of 4 
mortgage portfolio. 

The third approach was to form 
an organization designed to enable 
institutions to invest directly in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 146) 
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Executive Development 


Half a Century Ago 


A Wisconsin Bank Woman Began Her Career 
at the Age of 12 and at 7:30 A.M. 


DOROTHY WITTE AUSTIN 


The author is a former member 
of the staff of the Milwaukee Journal. 
This is another of the articles that 
BANKING is publishing in observance 
of its 50th year of publication. 


to fluorescent bulbs, from oil 
sheet copying to microfilming, 
from a small private banking office 
behind a tavern to the present mod- 
ern bank with bullet-proof equip- 
ment and electric machines, the story 
of American banking from its early 
days in Wisconsin has been lived by 
one Wisconsin woman, Miss Emma 
Duerrwaechter of Germantown. 
Daughter of the founder of the 
Germantown State Bank and presi- 
dent of the bank since his death in 
1923, Miss Duerrwaechter has been 
associated with banking for more 
than 50 years. A Germantown farmer 
of the 1890s, coming to Philip Gott- 
lieéb Duerrwaechter’s private bank 
for a loan to buy a team of horses, 
might have dealt with the bright 
young girl who was her father’s 
right hand man from the time she 
was 12 years old. And today in Ger- 
mantown, a prosperous young farm 
manager, coming to the Germantown 
State Bank for a-loan to buy up-to- 
date farm equipment, might still 
meet the alert and friendly glance 
of the white-haired woman who has 
spent most of her business life in 
the weathered red brick building 
that serves a thriving community. 
Small, slender, and erect, with the 
kind of posture that comés from sit- 
ting in a straight-backed chair, Miss 
Duerrwaechter is young enough, de- 
spite her white hair and long mem- 
ory, to keep her age a secret. But 


Pre the era of kerosene lamps 
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she is generous in sharing her mem- 
ories of banking in her girlhood. 

From the time she was 12 she 
helped in her father’s office in the 
same way she helped in her mother’s 
kitchen. And she learned to figure 
lumber bills in the same way she 
learned to thread needles for rug- 
making and to embroider the legends 
that still adorn the big cushions on 
the castle and crown sofas in her 
parlor. 

Although she became skillful in 
things domestic, as was expected of 
every young woman, she soon dis- 
covered her own preference for busi- 
ness. It was she who opened the of- 
fice at 7:30 A.M. to tend the oil lamps 


Miss Duerrwaech- 
ter in her office 
at the German- 
town ( Wisc.) 
State Bank 


and light them, and it was she who 
stayed at her father’s right hand 
until he closed the office at 10:30 at 
night. Stores stayed open that long 
in those days, she explains, so busi- 
ness offices and banks did, too. 

In those days it was the lumber 
business that was important, she re- 
calls, and banking was an accommo- 
dation her father, a prominent lum- 
ber dealer and carpenter-contractor, 
extended to his friends. Also a jus- 
tice of the peace for many years, he 
had friends and acquaintances for 
miles around in all directions. 

The lumber and farm machine of- 
fice was in the rear of a building that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 166) 
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METHODS ana IDEAS 


Bank Automation Research 


Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 
is setting up the NABAC Re- 
search Institute to evaluate bank 
automation and establish standards. 
At the 33rd annual convention, 
held in Atlanta, President Steve H. 
Bomar told the 1,600 delegates repre- 
senting the association’s 5,200-bank 
membership that the new project 
will be an integral part of NABAC. 
Its purpose will be to aid banks of all 
sizes in developing effective mechan- 
ized operations, with the particular 
objective of holding down operating 
costs. 

The Institute, with headquarters 
in Chicago, results from a joint study 
of bank automation problems con- 
ducted by the association and the 
Armour Research Institute. Repre- 
sentative banks and equipment man- 
ufacturers were consulted during 
the study. 


7 Areas of Study 


Although the Armour report, re- 
ceived at the convention, did not 
make recommendations as to equip- 
ment or methods, it outlined areas 
for further study: 

Costs and standards; scheduling; 
reliability of equipment; special 
equipment; processing techniques for 
foreign checks; signature verifica- 
tions; and numbering systems. 

Henry J. Rohlf, chairman of the 
NABAC Automation Committee and 
vice-president of the Mercantile Trust 
Company, St. Louis, who offered the 
committee’s report, said the Insti- 
tute’s first objective would be “to- 
ward developing banking standards” 
from which operations can be eval- 
uated. 

“It is contemplated that the opera- 
tion will be on a laboratory basis,” 


T= National Association of 
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he said. “‘A number of representative 
banks will be visited and their sys- 
tems examined and evaluated by 
members of the research staff. The 
purpose of the visits will not prima- 
rily be to learn how banks are doing 
a certain operation, but rather one of 
analysis of the methods used for the 
purpose of establishing standards. 
Adequate attention will be given to 
developing techniques to provide de- 
sirable data for the industry.” 

The deposit accounting operation, 
Mr. Rohlf asserted, has been sug- 
gested as an area for early inquiry. 


Professional Aid 


Dr. F. Byers Miller, executive di- 
rector of NABAC, explained that the 
project would have outside profes- 
sional assistance. 

“This program is so designed that 
ii will not duplicate what others may 
be doing in the area of automation,” 


Dr. Miller said, ‘and it will not con. 
flict with present or contemplated 
programs of other organizations,” 

Various phases of the report were 
presented to the delegates by Frank 
D. Price, NABAC first vice-president, 
and comptroller, First National Bank 
in Dallas; and Henry Tubergen, Jr, 
vice-president, Merchandise National 
Bank, Chicago. 


Welman Asks NABAC to Help 
in Public, Personnel Relations 
At Atlanta, the men who are on 
intimate terms with such things as 
coding, numeric and alpha-numeric 
systems, internal digit accounting, 
and digital computers heard many 
speakers discuss bank operations. 
Panels were the rule at this conven- 
tion, and in several sessions the 
NABACers talked over such topics 
as service charges, commercial check- 
ing account coding, audit and control 


At the NABAC convention opening in Atlanta, left to right, Edward D. Smith, 

president, First National Bank of Atlanta and president, Atlanta Clearing House 

Association; Senator Herman Talmadge of Georgia; Hugh Frazer, vice-president 

and comptroller. Citizens & Southern National Bank, Atlanta; NABAC President 

Steve H. Bomar; Dean Alfred Hardman, St. Phillips Cathedral, Atlanta; Robert 

H. Shepler, vice-president, Denver National Bank; Robert F. Adamson, program 
chairman, executive vice-president, Citizens & Southern 
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functions, cost accounting for small 
panks, tax planning, and budgeting. 

A guest speaker, Joseph C. Wel- 
man, president of the American 
Bankers Association, NABAC to 
help the banking business in its pub- 
lic relations and personnel training. 

“As we progress in automation,” 
said Mr. Welman, “I have the belief 
that people in banks will become 
even more important—and not less 
important, as some are inclined to 
believe. Machines and equipment will 
undoubtedly provide us with more 
efficiency. But machines can’t smile, 
can’t say ‘thank you,’ can’t say ‘I’m 
sorry,’ when things go wrong, can’t 
explain the things our customers 
want to know, and can’t evidence 
the sincerity people like to see. 

“In the matter of public and em- 
ployee relations I am sure you have 
already visualized the absolute neces- 
sity for a new high in coordination 
and cooperation. 


Can’t Say “Must” to Public 

“Every operation, every notice, 
every letter and form are vital to our 
public relations and our employee 
relations. We must be careful not 
to say to the public ‘you must...’ 
‘you must enclose your book or cou- 
pon,’ or you must do this or that. We 
must be unusually careful to see that 
our banking forms clearly say what 
they mean, that the public can un- 
derstand them and our personnel 
can understand them. You must 
teach us some of this strange new 
language you know, and teach us 
how to tell the public that which 
they need to know. 

“And as we free some of our bank- 
ing personnel from routine by the 
utilization of mechanization and au- 
tomation, we should take a new look 
at them, at what we expect from 
them, and the way we train them. 

“What you are doing and will do 
in the field of mechanization and 


NABAC to Vote on 
Name Change 

MEMBERS of NABAC will vote 
on changing the name to Na- 
tional Association for Bank 
Operations, Audit and Control, 
President Bomar told the At- 
lanta convention. The new name, 
he said, will better describe the 
association’s field. 
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AND AT THE SAME TIME the 
automatically reowds the sorting eambor 
amount on punched paper lope 


This “Check of Tomorrow” exhibit at an office of The First 

Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Company, Philadelphia, 

was set up to explain to customers and the public the bank’s 

plans for adapting electronics to the handling of checks. 

The display, an illustrated, electrified board, is in four 

panels, 16 feet long. It is now on tour of 16 of the bank’s 
30 offices 


automation will not free us from the 
necessity of recruiting and training 
a large number of people each year.” 


Fraud Detection Improving 


Mr. Bomar, senior vice-president, 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta, 
pointed out in his presidential report 
that bank frauds were being un- 
covered faster today. In the fiscal 
year ended last June 30, he said, 
1,243 cases were uncovered compared 
with 1,179 the preceding year and 
952 in 1955. 

“Some may believe,” he continued, 
“that these figures indicate that more 
fraud is occurring, but the facts indi- 
cate that many of these frauds had 
been perpetrated over a period of 
years, and that fraud is being un- 
covered faster than ever before. This 
is resulting from increasing recogni- 
tion and use of proper auditing both 
within the banks and through out- 
side auditors. 

“Hundreds and hundreds of banks, 
however, are still remiss in establish- 
ing adequate controls. While we are 
gratified in some respects with the 
progress made, we are not entirely 
satisfied. Our objective is an audit 
and control program for every bank 
—and much remains to be accom- 
plished.” 


Bank Earnings 

From Albert J. Bows, CPA, the 
convention heard comment on earn- 
ings. Mr. Bows, Atlanta partner in 
Arthur Anderson & Co., said that 
in 1956 General Motors and Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey) earned 
nearly half a billion more than all 
the nation’s banks. 

“Perhaps your first job is public 
relations,” he told the NABACers, 
“to make the public and the business 
community realize that just because 
you’re not necessarily rich and pros- 
perous.” 

Banks, he said, need more revenue 
and “a healthier profit picture.” They 
must accumulate more capital funds 
to support “the ever-growing and 
ever - inflated deposits.” Although 
electronics and automation may pro- 
vide a major break-through in cut- 
ting operating costs, revenue remains 
important. Banks should set sales 
quotas for officers, analyze their de- 
posits to see whether they’re getting 
a fair share of the business. And 
service charges should be realistic. 


Operating Officer Is Key Man 
John A. Sibley, chairman of the 
Trust Company of Georgia, said the 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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Christmas Again! 


KKK KKK 


In November a bank’s plan- 
ning turns toward ideas for cele- 
brating the Christmas Season. 
On these two pages BANKING of- 
fers a few suggestions: pictures 
and stories of bank Christmas 
decorations, activities, and com- 
munity programs that attracted 
attention last year. Some of them 
are perennial. 

If your own plans aren’t com- 
plete, perhaps a look at other 
banks’ ways of saying Merry 
Christmas will be helpful. 


Lobby Scene Shows Old 


Christmas Kitchen 


17-FOOT-SQUARE kitchen (1900 

model) built in the lobby of the 
Bank of the Southwest in Houston, 
Texas, was the setting for a Christ- 
mas tableau that showed a family 
preparing for the holiday. 

Grandma and Grandpa _ served 
real gingerbread and hot wassail to 
visitors. Seven members of the bank 
staff, in costumes, appeared in a 
tableau—at the stove, wrapping 
gifts, preparing the tree decorations. 

The visitor riding the escalator to 
the second floor lobby saw a repre- 
sentation of an American home, 


One of the cedars trimmed by school 
children for the lobby of The Old Na- 
tional Bank, Martinsburg, Va. 


The Christmas kitchen tableau in the lobby of the Bank of the Southwest, Houston 


circa 1900, complete with picket 
fence, trees, shrubs, and snow. 
Through the kitchen window he 
could watch the family at their 
pre-holiday duties. 

Commenting on the idea, President 
A. G. McNeese, Jr., said: “The in- 
ference to be drawn by our cus- 
tomers was that, as members of 
the bank’s family, they came home 
during the Holidays and shared the 
Yuletide spirit with us.” 


School Kids Trim the 


Trees in This Bank 


T Christmas time The Old Na- 
tional Bank of Martinsburg, 
West Va., puts four 6-foot cedars in 
the lobby. Then it invites four 
groups of school children, ages 9 
te 16, and their teachers to visit the 
bank. Each delegation is given $5 
to pay for its tree’s trimmings. 
“They use their own judgment in 
buying, and decorate their tree as 
they please,” says John N. Caldwell, 
assistant cashier. “Afterwards, we 
photograph the group and print the 
youngsters’ names on cards which 
are placed under the cedars. After 
Christmas each group gets its photo 
to hang at school. 
“If you could see these kids come 


bringing their parents and friends 
to see their handiwork, you’d under- 
stand how successful this project 
is,’ Mr. Caldwell adds. 


Christmas for Others 


WENTY-FIVE teenage boys from 
the Oklahoma Baptist Orphans’ 
Home had a Christmas party pro- 
vided by the First National Club, 


Pitcher Lou Kretlow of the Kansas City 

A’s autographed baseballs for the young 

guests at the Christmas party given by 

First National Bank & Trust Co., Okla- 
homa City 
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Christmas Night scene at First National Bank of Minne- 
apolis which presented, for the second consecutive year, a 
gala televised ice show from its Centennial Plaza in the 
heart of the city, site of the bank’s prospective new 


building 


employee organization of the First 
National Bank & Trust Company of 
Oklahoma City. Coming to the bank 
for the occasion, the lads received 
presents provided by each depart- 
ment. Some customers chipped in, 
too, one sending a crate of fruit, 
another a baseball for each boy. 
Three major league players were on 
hand for interviewing and auto- 
graphing. And the club gave each 
young visitor a billfold and $2. 


Ar Chicago’s Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, last year, 104 em- 
ployees of the bookkeeping depart- 
ment gave up their usual Christmas 
party and gift exchange. They de- 
cided to give the money to the Good- 


This lighted display was effective at the Bank of Dadeville, 
Dadeville, Ala. The carols were recorded 
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district. 


fellows, Salvation Army, and CARE 
(for Hungarian relief). Incidentally, 
they raised more cash for these good 
works than the total sum previously 
spent for their party. 


Christmas Displays 
in the Work Space 


HE Franklin National Bank of 

Long Island reached a practi- 
cal solution of a Christmas decora- 
tion problem: how to dress up the 
“Family Banking Section” and still 
have some lobby floor space for cus- 
tomers and visitors. 

The answer was the construction 
of Christmas displays around and 
above the essential facilities. The 


The Chase Manhattan Bank of New York added a 40- 

foot tree to the holiday decorations in the city’s financial 

It stood in the area where the bank was about 

to start its 60-story head office building. The CM choral 
group gave a recital 


new accounts island in the middle 
of the floor, for example, was en- 
closed with a red - prefabricated 
wooden shell to simulate a giant gift 
box. 

Over the island a platform was 
suspended, and on it stood a lighted 
tree and simulated Christmas pack- 
ages. 

The background wall was a 3- 
dimensional town scene featuring 
stars that twinkled. An animated 
life-size Santa Claus moved back and 
forth, driving six golden reindeer 
across the lobby sky. He rode in a 
gift-filled sleigh. 

Thousands of visitors came to see 
the holiday decorations and to take 
pictures. 


The lobby of The Franklin National Bank, with attention- 
getting but out-of-the way displays 
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The Changing Value of the Dollar 


Prepared by the Research Council, American Bankers Association, from Bureau of Labor Statistics Indexes 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR, 1800 TO 1956 


Power of the Dollar 


Purchasing Purchasing Purchasing Purchasing 
Power of Power of Power of Power of 
the Dollar the Dollar the Dollar the Dollar 
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= THE DOLLAR HAS NOT ALWAYS MAJOR MOVEMENTS IN THE 
BEEN WORTH A DOLLAR PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 


a NUMBER OF YEARS PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR HAS BEEN 
AT INDICATED LEVELS IN RELATION TO 1801 - 1950 AVERAGE 
{Changes of 20 cents or more in wholesale markets) 
In 91 years out of the last 157 the 
purchasing power of the dollar 


es 50-1. has been above the average 
a 40-1: Declines Duration Decline Decline Per Year 
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In 66 years out of the last 157 the | Rises Duration Rise Per Year 
purchasing power of the dollar ‘ 
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18 
Number of Years 1920-1932 12 53-1, .73 06535 


G POWER OF THE DOLLAR IN WHOLESALE COMMODITY MARKETS, 1947-1957 BY MON 


Using 947-49 average as 91.00, the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar in wholesale 
markets has declined to 84.5 cents. Falling 


“eral price level between 1953 and 1955 4 


195) 1952 1953 1955 1986 


Price movements do not affect all commodities to the same degree. Thus the meaning of purchasing power of the dollar depends 
upon what is being bought. In terms of 1947-49 prices, there have been marked differences in wholesale and consumer markets 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Inflation and Interest Rates. . . . Market Situation. . . . $3.5-Billion Cash 


Financing. . . . OMC Apathetic. . . . Bank Position Remains Tight 


. . . Treasury Outlook. . . . Bills Cost More Than Rediscount Rate 


the Federal Reserve and Treas- 

ury spokesmen that inflation 
still remains a dangerous threat, the 
feeling seems to grow that the for- 
ward progress of business is slowing 
up and that the economy is reaching, 
or has reached, a peak and must soon 
level off, if not decline. 

Hence opinion is growing that the 
present level of interest rates is 
about as high as it will go, and the 
prices of Government securities 
about as low. This probably ac- 
counts for the relatively small 
changes which have recently oc- 
curred in the market for Govern- 
ment securities even in the face of 
the 4% level for the new Govern- 
ment offerings, irrespective of ma- 
turity. 


I’ SPITE of steady reiteration by 


Federal Reserve Stands Pat 


However, during September, Fed- 
eral Reserve spokesmen as well as 
Treasury officials continued to assert 
that no change was contemplated in 
the long maintained policy of credit 
restriction and that none would be 
considered until there was more 
definite evidence of a lessening of 
business volume and a lower demand 
for funds to finance capital expendi- 
tures. 

No organization is better equipped 
to follow the pulse of business activ- 
ity than the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, supple- 
mented by the staffs of the 12 re- 
gional Reserve banks. It is to be 
expected that when the direction of 
the wind veers, they will see it as 
soon as anyone else and will be able 
to determine whether the change is 
just a vagrant gust or a real shift of 
direction. Once the last is clearly 
evident, a change of policy can be 
expected. So far, however, they have 
clearly indicated that they do not 
have evidence of such a change. 
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The Market Situation 


The situation can, perhaps, be 
summed up by saying that anyone 
having funds to invest, and particu- 
larly those not subject to income 
taxation, can probably buy Govern- 
ment securities of almost any ma- 
turity with relatively little risk of 
anything but a very minor decline in 
price. 

This does not mean that there is 
likely to be any sharp increase in 
price in the near future. There will 
be days in which prices are marked 
up and days in which they will be 
marked down again. But a good 
guess would be that for some months 
the price level is likely to remain 
just about where it is now. 

The volume of bank loans is hold- 
ing about even as compared with a 
rising trend last year. 

However, demand for new funds 
for capital expenditures continues 
high, especially for public utilities. 
States, municipalities and their vari- 
ous authorities are coming to the 
market in heavy volume. All pay 
somewhat more for their money but 
the offerings are well taken. 

As there is no perceptible increase 
in the volume of savings, the con- 
tinued demand could result only in 
the maintenance of tight money. 


$3.5-Billion New 
Money for Treasury 


On September 12 the Treasury 
announced that on the 16th it would 
offer two new issues and more of an 
issue already outstanding. 

The offering consisted of about 
$500,000,000 12-year 4% bonds; 
$1,750,000,000 of 5-year 4% notes; 
and $750,000,000 more of the 4% 
certificates due 8/1/58. The notes 
are to be redeemable at the option 
of the holder at 100 on 2/15/60 on 
three months’ notice. 


These offerings were heavily over- 
subscribed, the final results being as 
follows: 


4% BONDS 
Subscriptions 
$4,648,000,000 


Allotted 
$657,000,000 


4% NOTES 
Subscriptions 
$6,121,000,000 


Allotted 
$2,000,000,000 


4% CERTIFICATES 
Subscriptions Allotted 
$3,067,000,000 $933,000,000 


As subscribers to the bonds were 
assured of full allotments up to 
$50,000 and up to $100,000 for the 
notes and certificates, the allotments 
were 10% for the bonds on subscrip- 
tions over $50,000, 28% for the notes 
and 22% for the certificates on sub- 
scriptions over $100,000. 

The subscription of over $13,800,- 
000,000 was obviously ridiculous. 
It was due to heavy “padding” of 
subscriptions, first by those who 
really wanted specific amounts as 
investments and second by the emer- 
gence in volume of “joy riders” 
looking for a “fast buck.” The latter 
had not been in evidence for years 
but rushed to take a ride as a result 
of rather overenthusiastic prognos- 
tications that the allotments would 
be even lower than they turned out 
to be. 

As usual, the banks could pay for 
their allotments by credit to the 
Treasury tax and loan accounts. 
Furthermore, only 50% payment for 
allotted bonds was required on 
October 1. The balance could be de- 
layed until October 21., Very few 
took advantage of this privilege. 

The enthusiastic reception for the 
offerings resulted in premiums of 
about 3% for the notes and % for the 
bonds during the first few days. 
These premiums disappeared rapidly 
as “joy riders’ dumped their hold- 
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ings. It also became evident that 
even those who really wanted spe- 
cific amounts had, in many cases, 
received more than they wanted and 
were selling the overage. By October 
1 all the issues were quoted at about 
100. 

Actually the terms of the offering 
were such as to stimulate the “joy 
riders” and to handicap the honest 
investors. Some day the Treasury 
may discover a method of “screen- 
ing” subscriptions, although just 
how is a tough problem. 

However, now that the squall is 
over and the bonds are paid for it 
would probably be a good guess that 
they will sell again at moderate pre- 
miums. 


Open Market Commtitee 
Apathetic 


All during the financing the OMC 
stood on the side lines. There has 
not, for a long time, been so little 
change in the portfolio of the Federal 
Reserve banks. For the four weeks 
ending September 25 total Govern- 
ment holdings declined $196,000,000, 
while RPA were in negligible volume 
—there being none outstanding at 
the end of the last two weeks. 

The portfolio now consists of 
$417,000,000 bills (not very many), 
$19,934,000 certificates, no notes at 
all and $2,802,000 bonds, of which 
only about $1,350,000 mature in over 
5 years. 


Commercial Bank Positions 
Still Tight 


Not enough change occurred in the 
total of bank loans and investments 
to need comment, but there was no 
easing of their money positions. 

In spite of a “float’’ which ayer- 
aged $1,100,000 for the first five 
weeks ending September 25, bank 
borrowings averaged about $960,- 
000,000 for the period. 

In short, the demand for credit is 
still taxing the lending ability of the 
banking system and will continue to 
unless there should be some relaxa- 
tion of current Federal Reserve 
policies. 


Treasury Outlook 


With the issuance of about $3.5- 
billion of new securities, the total of 
the U. S. debt subject to the limita- 
tion of $275-billion was very close to 
the ceiling. The Treasury stated the 
new cash would probably meet their 
requirements until the end of No- 
vember when, perhaps, another $1- 
billion (more or less) might be 
needed. 

The balance in the general fund 
late in November was over $7,600,- 
000, to which was added over 
$600,000,000 on October 1 when the 
4% bonds were paid for. Deficits in 
October and November will shrink 
the balance, but it looks now as 
though the Treasury might manage 


THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


to get along until Congress meets. 

Should the debt limit be in danger 
of being passed, it is now suggested 
that funds might be obtained by 
requiring several Government cor- 
porations—FNMA and Commodity 
Credit, for example—to repay some 
of the capital which they originally 
got from the Treasury. These corpo- 
rations could get the money by sell- 
ing their own obligations in the 
market. Such a procedure would not 
add to the U. S. debt. Something of 
the sort might have to be done. 


Bills Cost More Than 
the Rediscount Rate 


All of the five weekly issues of 
Treasury bills in September were 
taken at a cost to the Treasury in 
excess of the rediscount rate as fol- 
lows: 


Average Cost 
3.571% 
3.575% 
3.6383 %* 


Amount 
$1,800,000 
$1,800,000 
$1,600,000 
Sept. $1,600,000 3.534% 
Sept. $1,600,000 3.528% 
* The highest rate in 24 years. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


However, the demand for bills con- 
tinued and was sufficient to produce 
slightly better prices for each issue 
within a day or so. Dealers, there- 
fore, found it unnecessary to make 
more than very moderate use of 
repurchase agreements, and those 
made were cleaned up rapidly. 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


— stock market blues have made the headlines in the 
investment markets during the last few weeks, and have 
produced a good deal of gloom beyond the realm of the 
equity markets. Outsiders drew the conclusion that the 
markets did not see any immediate resumption of the boom 
which has been a continual condition for so many years. 

Already, there have been suggestions of a change in 
margin requirements by the Federal Reserve Board, which 
drew some criticism in some quarters. The public does not 
seem greatly disturbed. Thousands of new investment ac- 
cumulation plans are being added every month by members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, as well as by mutual 
investment companies throughout the country. 


* weakness in stocks, apparently, led to the postpone- 
ment of some equity issues, but it did not stem the flood of 
new tax-exempt flotations which have been coming to the 
public markets. With relatively few exceptions, most of 
them were well absorbed. There was more money around 
for investment purposes than the experts had anticipated. 
This was also demonstrated by the vast oversubscription 
to the new 12-year Treasury 4s. 

The undertone of confidence was also demonstrated by 
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the annual meetings of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, the International Monetary 
Fund, and of the International Finance Corporation. 

It was the first annual conclave of the International 
Finance Corporation. It was agreed the new agency should 
make individual investments in the range of $500,000 to 
$2,000,000 and that it should act as a “catalyst” for private 
investments rather than lend its weight to government 
operations. 

In the field of private enterprise, a notable piece of news 
in the investment markets was the announcement by Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey that it plans to seek new 
equity capital for the first time in about 30 years. 

Another notable development in the investment markets 
was the decision of Austria to pay off millions of dollars 
of her prewar debt. 

On the whole, the outlook for the investment markets 
until the end of the year is one of confidence and stability. 
The future calendar of new issues is still heavy, but enough 
capital seems to be accumulating in all available channels 
to take care of such offerings as may be made by either 
corporations or municipalities. Corporations offered a rec- 
ord $6.9-billion of securities in the first six months of 1957. 
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Tie for a Close Look at 


Instalment Credit 


Lenders Must Be Aware of Their Responsibilities 


The author is vice-president of 
the Winters National Bank & Trust 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. He has been 
engaged in instalment credit opera- 
tions for some 30 years and is a 
member of the Advisory Board to 
the Instalment Credit Commission 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. He is also a member of the 
executive board of the Consumer 
Bankers Association and for the 
past six years has been an instructor 
at the School of Consumer Banking 
at the University of Virginia. 


tion the soundness of instalment 

credit. The recent detailed study 
by the Federal Reserve Board, at 
the request of the President, calls 
this to our attention. Even though 
the result of that study was an opin- 
ion by the Board that stand-by con- 
trols were not recommended at this 
time, we must remember that there 
is a constant spotlight directed on 


[ion are those who still ques- 


instalment credit, and that we who 
administer it should not forget our 
obligations and responsibilities to 
our customers, our banks, or to 
ourselves. 

It will be readily admitted that 
the three chief obligations of a 
bank’s instalment credit department 
are: 

to make credit available, 

to safeguard the bank’s deposits, 

to make a profit. 

Unless a reasonable net return is 
provided, such an operation could 
be liquidated and the money thus 
employed invested in bonds. But it 
is well known that a properly man- 
aged consumer credit department is 
perhaps the most profitable opera- 
tion in the bank on the basis of a 
return on cash employed. 


Safe Operating Climate 

It is acknowledged that new prod- 
ucts, new needs, and new ideas are 
constantly broadening the horizons 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT CREDIT OUTSTANDING BY MAJOR PARTS 


FEDERAL RESERVE ESTIMATES 
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A. F. GOODMAN 


of instalment credit. It must also 
be realized that for a decade or go 
there has been a very safe climate 
in which to operate. The start of 
World War II brought a shortage 
of consumer goods and gradual re- 
duction of outstandings. With the 
end of the war and the resumption 
of production, a tremendous backlog 
of needs had developed which, com- 
bined with rising incomes and im- 
proved products, caused the great 
expansion in the instalment credit 
business up to the high levels now 
existing. 

Many banks, both large and small, 
threw their hats into the ring and, 
in a period of a few years following 
the end of the war, opened instal- 
ment credit departments. Many did 
not have qualified personnel to man- 
age and staff such new undertakings 
and drew on outside sources to obtain 
them. Some trained their personnel 
or obtained the help of correspondent 
banks and schools in doing so. 

During the past 11 years those 
possessing some basic knowledge of 
the principles of instalment credit, 
of managing ability, and of human 
nature, have been quite successful 
in managing instalment credit de- 
partments in banks. Conditions gen- 
erally have tended to increase this 
business. Prices have been on a con- 
stantly rising basis, and wages have 
followed suit. The result has been 
the steady inflation which has every 
thinking person much concerned to- 
day. 

Under such favorable conditions it 
would have been difficult to be un- 
successful. The rising cost of financed 
merchandise reduced net repossession 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 131) 
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How to Make an 


Electronic Feasibilty Study 


for Savings and Mortgage Operations 


This is the first of a number of 
articles that BANKING will publish 
for the purpose of encouraging banks 
to think about the problems of elec- 
tronic data processing and to plan 
ahead. 

Mr. FENDRICH is research officer 
of The Howard Savings Institution, 
Newark, N. J. 


HE purpose of this report is to 
Trew other banks get started in 

a practical way in their evalua- 
tion of the potential of electronic 
data processing, as we have at The 
Howard Savings Institution in New 
Jersey. 

First, top management must decide 
tc conduct an electronic feasibility 
study. The bank may not be ready 
for automation, but a feasibility sur- 
vey will point the way to many 
economies, and will be worthwhile 
in itself. Top management must face 
and assume its responsibility for the 
over-all planning prerequisite to the 
program. 

The following points are pertinent: 

(1) The basic problem to be solved 
in the operation of the bank is how 
continuously to direct, coordinate, 
improve, and control the operations 
necessary to stay in the competitive 
scheme of things today and, at the 
same time, how to plan the future 
operations necessary to permit 
healthy growth tomorrow—a prob- 
lem with both immediate and long- 
range aspects. 

(2) Electronic data processing, as 
important and revolutionary as it 
promises to be, is only a method of 
operation, the full potential of which 
lies in the role it will play in the 
Solution of the long-range phase of 
the basic problem; this is a potential 
that can be realized only through in- 
tensive research. 

(3) Application of the techniques 
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ROBERT E. FENDRICH 


used so successfully throughout bus- 
iness presents the greatest possibility 
for the solution of the immediate 
phase of the problem and offers a 
real opportunity to effect material 
savings that should more than offset 
the expense of long-range research, 
while simultaneously assisting in 
such research efforts. 

(4) Methods and research are 
just as much a top management 
responsibility as is the operation of 
the bank itself. 


In Adopting Program 


Adoption of a program should in- 
clude the following steps: 

(1) Selection of an operating offi- 
cer experienced in methods tech- 
niques to direct the program, to 
report progress periodically to man- 
agement, and to be guided by the 
latter. 

(2) Establishment of a methods 
and research program under that 
operating officer, who will conduct 
simultaneously both immediate and 
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continuing methods studies of pres- 
ent operations to determine whether 
they or some others currently are 
the best, and to make a long-range 
research study into the feasibility 
of electronic data processing for the 
major operations. 

(3) Selection of men with broad 
operating experience or demon- 
strated ability to think and act logi- 
cally in connection with the work 
of the methods and research pro- 
gram. 

(4) Training of the men selected 
ir. primary methods techniques. 

(5) Announcement to all employ- 
ees of the policy governing the pro- 
gram, including its aims and purposes 
and its provisions for staff security 
and new staff opportunities. 

Top management must at all times 
give the program its full support 
and the benefit of its thinking in 
operating matters. 

The key points in making the 
feasibility study itself are: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 


MAGNETRONIC SAVINGS ACCOUNT SYSTEM 


BY THE TELEREGISTER CORPORATION 


SUPERVISOR'S CONSOLE 


TELLER KEVSETS 
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Savings Promotion Pays 


$29,000 cooperative advertising 

campaign for savings deposits, 

conducted a few months ago 
by the 15 commercial banks in Kan- 
sas City, Kans., was so successful 
that a similar program is under way 
this fall. 

Although the central purpose was 
to point out the differences between 
bank savings accounts and savings 
and loan association shares, the pro- 
motion developed along broad lines, 
with emphasis on other banking 
services, too. 

During the first two months of the 
first campaign—December 1956 and 
January 1957—the banks had an 
increase of $1,303,000 in savings 
deposits, contrasted with losses of 
$268,000 in the comparable period 
of 1955-56 and of $341,000 in Decem- 
ber 1954-January 1955. In the five 
months of the campaign the gain 
was $2,718,000, or 4.8%, against an 
increase of $816,000, or 1.5%, in the 
corresponding 1955-56 interval. The 
banks attribute the improvement to 
their active promotion. 


"One Visit Does It" 


Copy themes included such busi- 
ness-building approaches as “At a 
bank you get complete financial 
service.” “One visit does it .. .” The 
familiar ‘A Bank Is the Saver’s Best 
Friend,” which points up the pro- 
motional program developed by the 
Savings and Mortgage Division and 
the Advertising Department of the 
American Bankers Association, was 


used. All ads were signed by the 15 
banks. 

Media in the 1956-57 campaign 
included billboards, bus cards, direct 
mail and, of course, newspapers. 
Individual banks continued their own 
advertising; about half of them 
contract for newspaper space, while 
a few use billboards. Regular sched- 
ules were undisturbed by the joint 
effort. 


Successful, Productive 


“We believe the campaign was 
highly successful and productive,” 
says Maurice L. Breidenthal, presi- 
dent of the Security National Bank 
of KCK. 

“There is no doubt but that sav- 
ings and loan associations have been 
much more aggressive in advertising 
and promotion than have the com- 
mercial banks. There can also be no 
question but that as a result of their 
efforts they have convinced a major 
segment of the public that there is 
little if any difference between a 
savings and loan association and a 
bank. 

“Kansas City, Kans., banks pay 
interest on December 1, and savings 
and loan associations pay on January 
1. Historically, the banks have lost 
savings during December and Jan- 
uary. You will note from the ac- 
companying chart that this trend 
was changed in December 1956, when 
the campaign started, and January 
1957. The comparison for two years 
for a 5-month period also shows up 


A savings promotion ad signed by the 15 banks in Kansas City, Kans. 


does it... because Money Matters 


Cash the poy check . . . Make deposits to savings or checking 
accounts, poy bills, use the family sate deposit box—make o 
loon, if mecessory. ALL OF THESE SERVICES, AND MANY 
MORE ARE QUICKLY HANDLED FOR YOU AT YOUR 
FRIENDLY KANSAS CITY KANSAS BANKS. 


gre Under QNEROOF at yoy, 


KANSAS 
CITY 
KANSAS 
BANKS 


FREE! SOUND ADVICE ON 
ANY FINANCIAL PROBLEM 
1. BROTHERHOOD STATE 

756 Minnesots 


10. KAW VALLEY STATE 
10 Centrai 

11. QUINDARO STATE 
1900 Quindaro 

12. RIVERVIEW STATE 
700 Centrat 

13. ROSEDALE STATE 
722 Southwest Bivd. 
14. SECURITY NATIONAL 
655 Minnesota 

15. 


901 Centrat 
MEMBERS FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


— 


advantageously for the current 
year.” 
The campaign was handled by 


This ad invited the reader to “Saye 
Now” in one of the Kansas City, Kans,, 
banks whose names were listed 


and they’re such 
friendly folks, too! 


PERSONAL attention is a 
tradition at your Kansas City Kansas 
Banks . . . it’s really a pleasure to do 
business there. They’re not too big 
for little accounts nor too little for 
big accounts. 


AND Kansas City Kansas Banks 
honor withdrawals IN FULL 
without undue delay should you 
need quick cash. 


YOUR Kansas City Kansas Banks 
are the only institutions which can 
offer ALL financial services . .. 
checking accounts, savings accounts, 
loans of every type, economical money 
orders and traveller’s checks, safe 
deposit boxes of all sizes PLUS free 
consultation on all money matters. 


SAVE Now 
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15-Bank Ad Campaign in Kansas City, Kans., 
Brings Deposit Rise 


Galvin-Farris-Allvine, Kansas City us to do a real job of selling on our The banks in Kansas City, Kans., 
advertising agency. It began last own account.” feel that that job is being done. 
December 2 with color page ads in 
the Sunday Kansas City Star and 
Kansas City Kansan. Copy presented 
“facts Every Saver Should Know,” Savings Record 2-Month Period 
and the slogan was “There Is No (Increase or Decrease) 
Substitute for Money in the Bank— Nov. 80, 1954 Nov. $0, 1955 Nov. 80, 1956* 
Save at Your Kansas City Kansas to Jan. 30, 1955 to Jan. 30, 1956 to Jan. 80, 1957 
Banks.” All Kansas City (Kans.) banks Deer. $341,000 Decr. $268,000 Incr. $1,303,000 
Simultaneously, the banks’ mes- * Campaign started Nov. 30, 1956. 
sages appeared on 40 full-size bill- 
board ads in KCK for 30 days, and 
Gage. 2-Year Comparison of Total Savings for 5-Month Period 


The banks also mailed 110,000 units 
of a “fact sheet” to their customers. Nov. 80,1955 Apr. 80, 1956 Gain *Nov. 80,1956 Apr. 80, 1957 Gain 


Through December quarter-page ads $54,615,000 $55,431,000 $816,000 $56,993,000 $59,711,000 $2,718,000 
eppeared in the Kansan, and at the Percentage gain (5 months) 1.5% 4.8% 
month-end there was another full- Percentage gain (annual basis) 3. 6% 11.5% 
page color insertion. In January the Gain in dollars (annual basis) $1,956,000 $6,532,000 
bus cards and billboard displays 
continued. Two-column space was 
used on Sundays during February 
and March, featuring copy about 
“people.” Advertising Expenditures in Kansas City (Kans.) Banks 
There was no advertising in April. 1954 1955 1956 

May ads emphasized all banking Joint 
services. In June the copy went back Per $1,000 Por $1000 Per $1,000 Campaign 
to the original banks-savings and Bank Amount Deposits Amount Deposits Amount Deposits Assessment 
loan theme in anticipation of the $13,172 $13,925 $22 , 287 $0. 51 $ 6,300 


associations’ June 30 dividend pay- 3,07 4,000 
10,581 0. 8,596 0. 10,816 0.55 3,540 


The 18,300 16,400 21,400 2,700 
cooperating group of banks 11,175 : 9,918 11,897 2,220 


decided to omit advertising in July 2,544 f 2,186 1,053 i 1,470 
and August, but to resume in Sep- 12,295 9 8,208 ; 12,673 1,320 
tember for a six-month promotion on 1,301 1,286 1,989 1,170 


approximately the same size budget. 2,092 1,948 . 1,366 1,110 
1,097 1,367 1,214 1,110 


Sand L's Told About Program 2,840 3,044 2,707 ; 870 
At Outset 3,034 3,179 2,981 840 
2,093 4,038 4,797 810 

At the outset of the 1956-57 cam- 1,663 ' 2,279 ’ 2,291 ' 810 


paign Mr. Breidenthal attended a 1,538 , 1,605 1,695 360 

meeting of officials of all of the sav- 

ings and loan associations to discuss Total $93 , 492 $101,676 $115,918 $29 ,010— 

the program. ($0.18 per 
“I felt that I was able to convince atte acted 

them that all we were trying to do 

was to merchandise our product,” 

he says. “In the course of the dis- Expenditures in Savings and Loan Associations 

cussion I pointed out that they had 1954 1956 1956 

been much more aggressive in pro- Per $1,000 Per $1,000 Per $1,000 

moting their interests than we had S. & L. Amount Deposits Amount Deposits Amount Deposits 

been in selling our banks. In other 1 $15,000 $1.13 $20,000 $1.42 $45,000 $2.83 

words, they had put us right behind 2 25,000 1.37 57,000 2.90 50,000 2.36 

the 8-ball and it was necessary for 


* Campaign started. 
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How FHA 
Hopes to Reach 


Into New Areas 


CYRUS B. SWEET 


_MrR. SWEET is Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. He has had the leading 
part in setting wp the “certified 
agency program” which he describes 
here. 


tration’s certified agency pro- 
gram is a dynamic new ap- 
proach to the problem of home 
financing designed to extend the 


jy Federal Housing Adminis- 


benefits of FHA-insured mortgages 
to small towns and rural areas. By 
utilizing the abilities of local lend- 
ing institutions, local fee appraisers, 
and fee inspectors, processing delays 
can be materially reduced and maxi- 
mum value obtained from FHA con- 
struction requirements. 

In the past, many lending insti- 
tutions, particularly those serving 
communities so small they will not 
support a separate mortgage divi- 
sion, have failed to promote the 
FHA-insured mortgage because of 
delays in processing in areas distant 
from FHA offices. Another objection 


This industry advisory group on the FHA certified agency program is shown at a 
meeting with Mr. Sweet, the author of the article on this page, to review the 
final proposals for making the program as effective as possible. In the picture are, 
front row, left to right, Miles Colean, Mortgage Bankers Association; Hubert Else, 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Association; Mr. Sweet; Harold Braman, National 
Savings and Loan League; T. Bert King, United States Savings & Loan League; 
Wendell O. Edwards, Federal Housing Administration. In the second row are, 
left to right, Hugh Askew, National Association of Home Builders; H. R. Northup, 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Association; Fred B. Morrison, Voluntary Home 
Mortgage Credit Program; John Williamson, National Association of Real Estate 
Boards; Carey Winston, Mortgage Bankers Association; Charles A. Bowser, Federal 
Housing Administration; Thomas L, Nims, American Bankers Association; and 
Graham T. Northup, Federal Housing Administration. Mr. Sweet has been in 
charge of developing the program. Mr. Northup of FHA is in charge of 
administering it 


that has been voiced is that FHA, 
construction and credit criteria ar 
generally applied in a manner mor, 
appropriate to metropolitan areas 
than to rural districts. This, coupled 
with the inability in many caseg to 
market conventional mortgages, has 
resulted in the virtual withdrawal 
from the mortgage lending field of 
many banks in smaller communities, 

Under this new program, process. 
ing functions preparatory to FHA’s 
insurance endorsement, which in the 
past have been performed in the 
FHA office, will be carried out by 
local lending institutions using 
appraisers and inspectors employed 
on a fee basis. Qualified lending in. 
stitutions which are FHA-approved 
mortgagees will be designated as au- 
thorized agents of the Federal Hous- 
ing Commissioner upon application 
to and approval by the local FHA 
insuring office. Fee appraisers and 
inspectors will also be certified by 
the local FHA office. 


Powers of Lender 


As an authorized agent, the lend- 
ing institution will be empowered to 
accept applications for insured mort- 
gage loans eligible under Section 203 
of the National Housing Act. The 
agent will arrange for an appraiser 
designated by the FHA to appraise 
the property, and the agent will per- 
form the credit analysis. It will be 
part of the appraiser’s function to 
see that plans and specifications for 
proposed construction comply with 
objectives of the FHA minimum 
property standards. After the agent 
reviews the credit of the borrower 
and the appraisal report, he will issue 
a commitment for a loan in accord- 
ance with limitations imposed by the 
National Housing Act and the perti- 
nent regulations. 

On proposed construction cases, 
the agent will arrange for periodic 
inspections to be made during con- 
struction. He will use a fee inspector 
qualified by the FHA for this work. 

When construction is completed 
and the loan closed, the agent will 
complete the closing functions and 
forward all documents to the FHA 
insuring office. There FHA will re- 
view the papers, and, provided the 
transaction complies with the pre- 
scribed requirements for an insur- 
able loan, it will be endorsed for 
mortgage insurance. 

From the description, it is seen 
that the entire transaction has been 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 164) 
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The author is president of the 
Jenkintown Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Jenkintown, Penna. 


ast April, banks and bankers 

[ove tarred and tagged with 

the corporate image of “stuffed 
shirt” by about 450 men-in-the- 
street who had been interviewed by 
a New York advertising agency. 
Bankers, they said, were too con- 
servative, austere, and stuffy. Inci- 
dentally, they were also thought to 
be more honest, richer, harder to 
know, older, and considerably more 
formal than lawyers or TV repair- 
men. 

Smarting under the lash, bankers 
from coast to coast pointed to a 
thousand gimmicks, from parking 
meter slugs to free tulip bulbs, to 
prove the charges false. 

“Today’s banker,’ wrote Mort 
Weisinger, in the September 1957 
issue of BANKING, “is a helpful mer- 
chant of goodwill, as friendly as the 
neighborhood druggist and sincerely 
interested in showing the community 
that the modern bank has a heart 
as big as a vault... .” 

The title of Mr. Weisinger’s article 
is as charming and folksy as the 
well-worn slogan about a cigarette 
that “tastes good, like a cigarette 
should.” It joyously declares, ‘“Bank- 
ers Are Like Anybody Now, Only 
Friendlier.”’ 

That was too much for Columnist 
Sylvia F. Porter, journalism’s sharp- 
tongued economist who can kill a 
sacred cow at 20 paces, as easily as 
most of us split an infinitive. In her 
Syndicated column of September 17, 
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RICHARD W. HAVENS 


Lollipops, ‘Tulip Bulbs, 


and Public Relations 


the redoubtable Miss Porter protests 
against these “friendship” cam- 
paigns. 

“Bankers are off base for two 
basic reasons,” she declares. ‘First, 
what most of us want from our 
bankers are just two things—safety 
and service.” 

Then she proceeds to admit that 
our banking system has never before 
been as safe, and that we now have 
more services than ever. But, she 
says, bankers don’t publicize those 
services as they should, don’t ex- 
plain their loan policies, service 
charges and penalties. 

Miss Porter’s second protest is an 
oracular statement, submitted with- 
out vestige of support by logic, fact 
or argument. She merely affirms, 
from her ivory-tower cubicle, that 
“banks shouldn’t even try to create 
the impression that they have hearts 
as big as a vault. Bankers are not 
‘Like Anybody Now.’ They never will 
be. Bankers are not ‘Friendlier’ than 
anybody. They never should be.” 

So the battleground has been 


“Why does Small Businessman John 
Doe still buy all his money at X 


marked off, and the opposing sides 
have squared away. Let’s take a 
closer look at what we’re fighting 
about. 

Services? Not at all. Mort Weis- 
inger loves them, and Sylvia says 
service is one of the two things we 
all want from bankers. Basically, her 
major maladjustment seems to vi- 
brate in tune with what might be 
called unrelated or peripheral ser- 
vices—those services which make 
life pleasanter for a bank’s custom- 
ers but which otherwise have no 
direct connection with banking. Free 
tulip bulbs, for example. Lollipops 
for the kiddies. Umbrellas for a 
rainy day. 

But what do banks have to sell? 
To a certain degree, of course, the 
answer is “money.” If that is the 
only answer, however, then bankers 
face an almost unbeatable competi- 
tion. The only difference between 
the commodity offered by X Bank 
and the product being hawked by 
Y Bank is its cost. One bank’s money 
is no more durable than the other’s, 
no better made, nor less likely to 
shrink in the wash. 

However, $100 at X Bank may be 
on sale at $5, while Y Bank is ask- 
ing only $4.50. Same money, from 
the same presses, no gardenia per- 
fume on the bills, and the same 
monotonous green! Why does Small 
Businessman John Doe still buy all 
his money at X Bank, even walking 
past Y Bank to reach it? 

The answer lies at the core of the 
entire success of modern merchan- 
dising—the kind of merchandising 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 155) 
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Some PR Problems . . 


By ALLAN HERRICK, advertising manager, Security-First ee ae 
Cases 1 through 5 appeared in October BANKING, page 52 oe 


Case No. 6 The Case of the Impecunious Writer 


Situation: A lending officer of your bank phones that 
he has received an application for a $600 personal 
loan from a man who is doing a book on the life of 
a prominent historical figure at Washington. The 
book has taken longer than he planned. In spite of 
advances from the publisher, he is out of money. Loan 
application reveals that he is absolutely without re- 
sources of any kind. He is writing the book in a 
rented mountain cabin. His wife also works on it. 


Problem: The loan officer wants your advice on the 
importance of the author, chances of the book being 
a success, and the method of handling the application. 
Immediate refusal of the loan is indicated by the 
security available. However, the author has done 


several books which have enjoyed fair success and 
has a start toward a national reputation. 


Possible solution: As the public relations officer of your 


bank you are asked to give your views. You may: 
(a) Take a chance the book will be a big success, 
Be magnanimous and offer all the author needs to 
finish it. 

(b) See if the man cannot find someone as a co-signer. 
(c) Make the loan. The man should repay the $600 
eventually. 

(d) It is a poor loan. Turn it down. 


Your position: As the bank’s public relations officer, 


what do you suggest? 


Case No. 7 The Case of the False News Release 


Situation: A wealthy resident of your city has engaged 
in violent public quarrels with his son, aged 25. 
Finally the father dies, naming your bank as executor 
and trustee, and cutting off the son with a small sum 
barely sufficient to enable him to live. Meanwhile, 
millions are left for public philanthropy. With no 
regular occupation, the son devotes himself to re- 
prisal against the bank. He files suit. He interferes 
with the work of the executor. He harasses the 
bank officers. 


Problem: As a further mark of his resentment, the son 
sends a news release to all metropolitan papers ac- 


cusing the bank of fraud. The story is fictitious, none 
of the events mentioned having taken place. 


Solution: Trust officers of the bank, for which you are 


public relations director, see:several solutions to the 
problem. 

(a) Resign the account to avoid harassment. 

(b) Ask you to call on all city editors and request 
that the story be kept out of the papers. 

(c) Issue a denial. 


Your position: As the public relations officer of your 


bank, what do you recommend? 


Case No. 8 The Case of the Safe Deposit Door 


Situation: Your bank has just opened a new branch 
building. Your publicity has stressed its modern 
features, drive-in banking, air-conditioning, burglar 
alarms, and the strength and safety of its vaults. A 
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week after the opening, the safe deposit door refuses 
to open and customers cannot obtain access. The 
door is rocked with steam hammers. No effect. In 
the end the vault has to be burglarized. This takes 
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two crews of workmen plus police, detectives, air and 
steam lines running into the bank, and after dark 
flood lights. Villagers are eager watchers. Later in 
the evening, entrance is effected by workmen and the 
door is opened from the inside. 


Problem: Papers are demanding a story of the event. 


Possible solutions: Alternate solutions are offered: 


Case No. 9 


Situation: A bank in a city of 50,000 people had been 


dominated for years by a cashier who was the active 
head of the bank. Although he was an outstanding 
loan officer and efficient executive, he was highly 
unpopular in the community, chiefly because of his 
opposition to civic ventures that might involve ex- 
pense. Contributions of his bank to local charities 
were always small. He was curt, gruff, sullen, and 
uncommunicative. Because of these personal defects, 
the directors at last asked for his resignation and 
supplanted him with a younger man from a city bank 
with which you are affiliated as public relations officer. 


Problem: After a month, the new cashier calls on you, 


an old friend, with a list of projects for revitalizing 
his bank. He wants your opinion of them: 

(1) Arrange celebration for bank’s 80th anniversary, 
soon at hand. 


Case No. 10 


Situation: You are working in a middle western city 


as the public relations officer of a large unit bank. 
You are awakened at 5 in the morning by a call 
from your president stating that his son has 
committed suicide. Newspaper photographers have 
already taken shots of the scene. The president is 
shocked and asks you to meet with newsmen. 


Problem: This is not the first time the son has been in 
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£ What Would You Do? 


Solutions used in meeting these problems 
will be found at the end of the article 


(a) Refuse to see newsmen or release a story. 

(b) Give only a skeleton story to papers, since they 
cannot get a complete story elsewhere. 

(c) Send a story to all papers stressing the length 
of time and large numbers of workmen required to 
gain access to the vault. 


Your position: As the public relations officer of your 


bank, what do you recommend? 


The Case of the Antisocial Cashier 


(2) Accept chairmanship of Chest drive. 

(3) Have bank join Board of Education in a school 
savings plan. 

(4) Accept chairmanship of Chamber of Commerce 
committee to attract new industries to the town. 
(5) Hire a man to start an instalment loan depart- 
ment. 

(6) In the bank’s advertising, stress services for 
younger people. 

(7) Sponsor radio broadcast of the hometown games 
of the High School football team. 

(8) Join in activities of 4-H and Future Farmers 
groups. 

(9) Buy a parking lot up the street from the bank. 
(10) Install side-walk tellers windows. 


Your position: Which of the above, if any, should you 


endorse as a means of solving the bank’s problem? 


The Case of the President's Son 


the news. As a participant in World War II, he was 
highly decorated for bravery in the South Pacific. He 
suffered battle fatigue and spent a year in a mental 
hospital. When he returned, he became a playboy 
and was involved in several events that made the 
papers, including a return to a mental hospital. 


Solution: There is little time for you to talk to others. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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What to look for in 


Look for convenience. New Recordak Reliant Microfilmer 
with Kodamatic Indexing lets you find any picture quickly 
—indexes items photographically right on the film. Plus 


every convenience for operator—all controls are at 


fingertips. Microfilmed documents are delivered right to 
hand . . . neatly stacked in sequence. 
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t microfilmer 


Look for versatility. Recordak 

Reliant can endorse or cancel 

automatically during microfilming 

run. Gives choice of 3 reduction 

ratios—40-to-1, 32-to-1, 24-to-1, 

whichever suits your needs. 

Reliant can even expose two rolls 

of film simultaneously, one for 

reference . .. the other for “off Look for accuracy. New 

the premises” storage. precision-feeder prevents double 
feeding, even at a 400-item-per- 
minute speed! Just about 
eliminates any chance of missed 
pictures. Kodak-designed optical 
system makes sharpest photo- 
graphs. The fine grain film you 
use is made by Kodak, too— 


assures easier “film reading.” Look for speed. Precision-built 
Recordak Reliant Microfilmer makes 
fast work of speeding banking routines 
. .. photographs up to 400 items 

per minute—up to 80 pictures for a 
cent! Offers choice of 3 recording 
methods—duplex, duo, and standard 
—whichever best suits your needs, 


Look before you buy. No matter where you look, 
you'll find the Recordak Reliant with Kodamatic 
Indexing offers an unmatched array of features. 

And now, Recordak’s free trial offer allows you to use 
the Reliant in your own bank for thirty days—with no 
obligation to buy or rent. Write today for illustrated 
booklet describing the Reliant in detail. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—now in its 30th year 


**Recordak” is a trademark 
MAIL COUPON TODAY eee 


K-11 
RECORDAK CORPORATION, 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me folder describing new Recordak Reliant with Kodamatic Indexing. 
Name__ Bank 
Position oe Street 


City 
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how Fish Service Corporation helped 
POWER A PROVINCE 


PRINCE ALBERT 


TO BRING NATURAL GAS from the well- 
head into the homes and industries of Canada’s 
Saskatchewan Province was a vast undertaking. 
It required the skills of the entrepeneur, econ- 
omist, draftsman, designer, diplomat, engineer, 
surveyor and a hundred more. The Saskatche- 
wan Power Corporation called upon Fish Serv- 
ice Corporation for assistance in fusing these 
many skills into a meaningful whole. 


Working closely with Saskatchewan Power 
Corporation, Fish conducted detailed economic 
and technological studies; designed, built and 


inspected major transmission lines; and super- 
vised construction of distribution facilities both 
in small rural communities and large industrial 
areas. Fish coordinated the entire project under 
the direction of Saskatchewan Power, bringing 
it to completion well ahead of schedule. 


Fish Service Corporation and its affiliated 
companies provide a unique service to the gas- 
oil-chemicals field. Whether your problem is 
as complex as power for Saskatchewan or as 
simple as a single pumping station, you will 
do well to talk with Fish. 


FISH SERVICE CORPORATION 


HOUSTON, TEXAS SERVICE 


CORPORATION 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Business Building Bulletin 


President Welman 


HETHER or not the American 
YY Bankers Association should 

embark on a national educa- 
tional program for banking through 
national advertising has been dis- 
cussed for many years. It has been 
recommended, considered, studied, 
and debated by bankers and bank- 
ing groups, including the Public 
Relations Council and other units 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. In the last two years particu- 
larly national advertising has been 
a subject of intensive interest and 
research. 


Now. as the result of recent ac- 
tion taken by its Public Relations 
Council, Administrative Committee, 
and Executive Council, the A.B.A. is 
making an official nationwide survey 
to find out “if member banks desire 
national advertising and are willing 
to support it financially.” In October, 
over the signature of A.B.A. Presi- 
dent Joseph C. Welman and ad- 
dressed to the “chief executive offi- 
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NOVEMBER 1957 


A. B. A. Is Making 


Survey on 


National Advertising 


cer,” a communication went to all 
member banks on the subject. 

President Welman’s letter out- 
lined the general basis on which 
member banks are being asked to 
reply to the survey. For example: 

“National advertising would ob- 
viously not be a panacea for all 
banking problems, merely a further 
extension of the present A.B.A. pub- 
lic relations program ... It would 
be a supplementary method of get- 
ting the story of banking across to 
the public, not a substitute for local 
bank advertising and public rela- 
tions efforts. 

“To conduct national advertising, 
it would probably be advisable to 
set up a special Foundation, sepa- 
rate from regular A.B.A. operations, 
but supervised by bankers and a 
staff closely allied to A.B.A. 

“It is felt that, to gain any ap- 
preciable public impact, it would be 
desirable to raise funds for at least 
a 2-year period through a voluntary 


yearly contribution of $5 per million 
of deposits, with a minimum of $25 
and a maximum of $15,000 per year 
for any one bank. 

“The Public Relations Council fa- 
vors national advertising, provided 
there is sufficient support to do a 
substantial job in the first two years. 
The Administrative Committee and 
Executive Council have not taken a 
position on this matter but have 
ordered this survey and will take 
appropriate action when the results 
are determined.” 


To help members reach a decision, 
the mailing contained “background 
information” in the form of ‘a sum- 
mary of major arguments advanced 
by bankers and others for and 
against national advertising.” A com- 
bined questionnaire and business re- 
ply envelope for convenient bank 
response were also included. The 
“major arguments” and the ques- 
tionnaire are reproduced on pages 
66 and 67. 
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Melville M. 
Parker, chairman 
of the Public Re- 
lations Council 
and executive 
vice-president of 
the First National 
Bank, Lebanon, 
Pa. 


Harold J. Mar- 
shall, immediate 
past chairman of 
the Public Rela- 
tions Council and 
president, Na- 
tional Bank of 
Westchester, 
White Plains, 
& 


Major Arguments FOR 


National Advertising 


e It could make available to the whole 


banking business the power and prestige of 
national media—magazines, network radio, 
and television—to sell banks and their ser- 
vices to all the people. 


e It could accelerate the development of 
new and rapidly growing mass markets for 
all banks (more than 50% of the nation’s 


families still do not have checking or savings 
accounts). 


e It could enable us to use advertising 
media which are proving successful! for 
others, including some of our competitors. 


e It could provide us with an important 
means of changing unfavorable public atti- 
tudes toward banks and banking, a job which 
individual banks seldom tackle in their local 
advertising or promotion. 


e It could help to change unfavorable atti- 
tudes of public opinion leaders. National 
media have an important influence on such 
leaders. 


e It could be used without fear of “politi- 
cal” repercussions or charges of “bigness.” 
Other important businesses have been using 
national advertising for years. 


e It could effectively promote common in- 
terests of all banks and thus help banking 
serve a larger share of the American people. 


e It could help to show young people the 
wide opportunities in banking and thus at- 
tract more of them to the business as a 
career. 


e It would enable banking to use its na- 
tional messages exactly as it wants to use 
them, when it wants to use them, where it 
wants to use them, and as frequently as it 
wants to use them—in contrast to publicity 
which is subject to judgment of editors and 
others who control the editorial content of 
mass media. 


e It could make available to each bank 
which voluntarily contributes to the program 
special promotional aids and materials, in- 
cluding reprints of the advertisements for 
local use in newspapers, radio, and television. 
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Major Arguments AGAINST 


National Advertising 


e Banks differ greatly in type, size, and 
services; and therefore it is difficult to find 
common messages which apply to all. For 
example, a number of banks do not accept 
savings deposits. 


e It would imply banking is speaking with 
a “united voice” and therefore be regarded 
as a symbol of “concentrated money power,” 
and be characterized as “the voice of Wall 
Street,” thus providing fuel for the enemies 
of banking. This could be harmful. 


e Bankers would expect results from na- 
tional advertising to be immediate and tangi- 
ble and local. Local results would not be 
immediately evident. The campaign could 
thus be short-lived and wasteful. 


e It would imply fulfillment of claims 
made in the copy by all banks. Readers would 
be disappointed and resentful if they failed 
to find available the services which are ad- 
vertised. 


e It would require larger sums of money 
—to be effective—than the banks would be 
willing to spend over a period of years. 


e It would divert advertising funds which 
are badly needed to carry out local promo- 
tional efforts in order to do an increasingly 
better educational job in each community. 


e It could cause dissension among bankers 
themselves because of disagreements over 
objectives, subject matter, media, costs, and 
benefits; also because of banks that don’t 
contribute to the advertising fund. 


e It would be impossible to produce ac- 


A.B.A. SURVEY ON 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


(This is not a commitment) 


This bank is in favor of a national advertising 
program and would contribute $5 per million of 
deposits per year for two years. (Annual mini- 
mum is $25; annual maximum is $15,000.) 


This bank does not favor a national advertising 
program on the above basis. 


Total deposits as of 9/30/57 $ 
(This is just for our guidance at this time.) 
Namc_ 
Title 
Bank 
Address 


NOTE: All returns will be received directly by Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., A.B.A.’s public ac- 
countants. That firm will tabulate the results 
and report them to A.B.A. 


The questionnaire 


ceptable advertising copy because of the 
multiple approvals and compromises which 
would be necessary. Copy would, as a result, 
be watered down. 


e It could have a leveling effect from the 
standpoint of implying that all banks serve 
in about the same way, whereas each bank 
is constantly striving to do better than other 
banks. 


e The present national publicity program 
is reaching the mass audience of the nation 
and is effective in correcting public attitudes 
toward banking, whereas sponsored messages 
would not be as convincing. 
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co hl? yout ! The A.B.A. new poster series for 1958 is now 
ship come (.- j ready. It includes 4 sets of posters, with photo- 
! graphic illustrations, advertising a wide range 
of banking and trust services. All posters are 
2114” by 3114” in size, and are printed in at- 
tractive colors by the Photogelatine printing 
process. Upon request, any or all sets described 
herein will be sent to member banks “on ap- 
proval.” Address request to the Advertising 
Department, American Bankers Association, 12 
East 36 Street, New York 16, N. Y., specifying 

sets that you desire. 


_ Give it a push—by deposit- 
ing systematically in a 


bank savings account here! 


Big Bills Got You Down? , 


ABOVE: ONE OF THE SAVINGS POSTERS, 
which dramatize a wide range of reasons for 
saving; hence reach out for a wide audience. 
Human-interest, scenic, and symbolic subjects 
are featured in arresting photos .. . ap 
vary from “a tug at the heartstrings” to pithy 
logic. These posters are calculated to recruit 
many new savers—and to convert many casual 
savers to systematic thrift. Special emphasis is 
given to saving at a bank; at your bank. 12 
posters in the set. 


RIGHT: ONE OF THE COMMERCIAL POST- 

ERS. In addition to institutional themes, this 

set covers checking accounts, safe deposit; bank- 

ing by mail; auto loans, home improvement 

loans, personal loans, and mortgages. Copy 

stresses the advantages of these services of your iM 

bank; urges readers to use them. 12 posters in . If the costs of an unexpected illness or 

the set. other emergency are playing hob with your 
budget, maybe we can help. Why not ask 
us now about a low-cost Personal Loan? 


BANKING 


ADS and AIDS 

Window and Lobby Display Posters for 1958 | Pr 


that sell SERVICES 


8 | Prepared by A.B.A. Advertising Department 


A.B.A. poster display frame is available both | ioe ‘ on 
in a model for table or window display (shown 
in all illustrations of posters on these pages) give and 
and a model for floor display. Frame is made ae A 9) thanks @ God on this & 
of satin-finished fluted aluminum; will accom- Zz *, pp Thanksgiving Day. 
modate all A.B.A. posters; can be used to dis- i 
play a single poster or two at once. Table-win- 

dow model has two sturdy metal feet; floor 

model has black 3-rod steel pedestal, chrome- 

finished weighted base. A suitable display lamp 

is also available. For details, write the A.B.A. 

Advertising Dept. 


ABOVE: ONE OF 3 NEW HOLIDAY POST- 
ERS. Independence Day, Thanksgiving, and 
Christmas posters can serve as goodwill-building 
seasonal supplements to your regular schedule 
of A.B.A. poster “showings.” The Christmas 
poster is particularly outstanding: It is printed 
in full color—the first 4-color poster that your 
—— Advertising Department has ever pro- 
uce 


LEFT: ONE OF THE 12 NEW TRUST POST- 

ERS. Displayed on your premises, these posters 

will telegraph your trust story to prime pros- 

your bank), at a most opportune en 

ONE SMALL WORLD... those prospects can conveniently arrange ap- 
iil pointments with your trust department). Mes- 
‘al sages underline the benefits to be derived from 

use of your various trust services ; invite in- 

lity. Our trust services can quiry or other action. 


meet that responsibility 


TALK WITH OUR TRUST OFFICER, WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


y the vears so does a parents 
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Bank Gives 3 Parking Pennies 
to Customers as "Thank You" 


E cost of 36 minutes parking is 

refunded to customers of the 

Pomona Branch of the Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles. 

Three new pennies are enclosed 
in a tiny glassine envelope which is 
presented to the customer by the 
teller as the banking transaction is 
completed. The coins pay the cost of 
parking in a large municipal lot ad- 
joining the bank. 

“People like it,’ reports Alton 
Allen, vice-president and manager 
of the branch. “The over-all recep- 
tion given our idea is exceptionally 
good. For the teller, it is one of the 
best ways to say ‘thank you’ that 
has been devised.” 

The bank is liberal in the distribu- 
tion of the pennies in the hope that 
the customer will accumulate a small 
supply of the handy packages in the 
glove compartment of his car. 

A card inserted in each package 
serves as a stiffener and also carries 
an advertising message for various 
services: savings, safe deposit, es- 
crow, auto loan, etc. There is no 
printing on the envelopes, but the 
inserted card explains the purpose 
of the pennies. Bank employees in- 
sert the cards and coins and seal the 
envelopes with a stapler. 

“We do not claim that the plan 
is a complete substitute for free 
parking adjoining the bank,” says 
Mr. Allen. ‘“However, with no oppor- 
tunity for parking of this kind, we 
feel we have a reasonably adequate 
alternative in the distribution of the 
pennies.” 


But Dagwood, You CAN 
Get "Instant Money"! 


HE Tulsa World one morning car- 
ried a comic strip in which 


Blondie praised the instant food 
products in a sunermarket. In the 
last panel Dagwood wished some- 
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Banking services at the Security-First 

are advertised on the colored cards 

inserted in the 3-penny packages for 
car-parking customers 


body would invent “instant money” 
for husbands. 

By 9 A. M. that day the First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Tulsa officers had cleared an ad, 
reproducing the panel, with the 
headline, “We’ve Got It, Dagwood 
. . . We’ve GOT It! ... Instant 
Money.” 

The ad explained further that 
for nearly a year First of Tulsa had 
been using “Instant Money” as the 
name for its Check-Loan plan: “You 
apply for credit—rather than a loan 
—and when approved, that amount 
is immediately available.” The ad 
concluded with the bank’s slogan 
“Think . . . First.” 

J. W. McLean, vice-president and 
chairman of the bank’s public rela- 
tions and advertising committee, and 
Richard C. Bray, advertising mana- 
ger, praised the World for its cooper- 
ation in processing the ad. The 


usual deadline is 48 hours, but the 
copy was so timely that it was set 
within 12 hours and appeared the 
next morning. 


Bad Check Clinic 


a before-Christmas idea 
that’s practical and easy to 
develop. The First National Bank of 
Longview, Tex., joined forces with 
the sheriff’s offices in sponsoring a 
worthless check clinic before the 
epening of the holiday season last 
year. That time was chosen because 
the Christmas rush and the employ- 
ment of inexperienced help provide 
swindlers a favorable climate. 

The bank sent the local merchants 
an invitation signed by vice-presi- 
dent Charles M. Fugitt. Speakers at 
the meeting, attended by 175 store 
owners, included the sheriff, an as- 
sistant district attorney, a special 
agent of the FBI, Mr. Fugitt, and 
Cashier R. V. Haggard. 

Storekeepers were invited to bring 
their employees, especially those 
responsible for cashing checks. Many 
merchants not only asked the bank 
for another clinic, but suggested 
that all their employees have a 
chance to attend. 


Lunch for Merchants 


rst National Bank of Monett., 

has found that a lunch for local 
merchants is a worthwhile activity. 

The bank purchases considerable 
retail paper, and as a goodwill ges- 
ture it has entertained the dealers 
around Christmas. Each guest gets 
a favor; there are also drawings for 
merchandise. President W. V. Davis 
and Cashier M. N. Walker speak 
briefly. 


Bank Promotes State 

Safe Driving Campaign 

— with a statewide 
highway safety program, the 

Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 
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dise awards, are incentives The First 
National City Bank of New York is 
offering employees in a ‘Challenge 
of Champions” new business de- 
velopment campaign. Patterned after 
the bank’s “Tournament of Cham- 
g pions” in 1955, the contest features 
| CAREFUL DRIVING PAYS OFF a football motif and more than 10,- 
4 Regular savings do foo pai 000 staff members wear football- 
¥ shaped buttons with the word 
“ASK,” intended to encourage ques- 

tions about the bank’s services. 


Drive-in Promotion 


One of the bank’s billboards that tied in with a statewide highway safety drive ITy National Bank and Trust 
Company of Oklahoma City used 
pany, Providence, repainted its out- the stockholders ‘evidence of prog- many media to promote the opening 


door billboards to aid the campaign. ress.’”’ The cover was a.preview of a of its new drive-in. The program 

“Although our boards are being new office. Inside was the dividend included a four-color folder describ- 
used more and more as a selling check—further evidence of progress ing the facility and the bank’s pros- 
medium,’ says Warren O. Evans, which was “to a large degree a re- pective parking garage; newspaper, 
Jr, of the advertising department, sult of your [the stockholder’s] in- radio, television and billboard ad- 
“we still feel it is important public terest in your bank.” Continued ac- vertising; a news story sent to all 
relations-wise to tie in occasionally tive interest in increasing the bank’s papers; bus cards. Also, the bank 
with civic programs.” business was solicited. distributed to its employees a three- 

The billboards’ careful driving page special bulletin giving the de- 


message was reported in the news- “Challenge of Champions" tails of the program, “for your 


papers and the mayor of Providence REE trips to Bermuda for six own information and so that you 
wrote an appreciative letter. 


couples, and a choice of merchan- can tell your friends about it.” 
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IDEAS IN BRIEF 


State - Planters 

New Service at "Servicentres" Bank of Com- 

on Social Security is 
now available at offices of The keeps two chairs 


Lincoln Savings Bank, Brooklyn, im its lobby for 


the convenience 
N. Y. Members of the business de- o¢ future custom- 


velopment staff answer the public’s ers. First to try 

questions and distribute pocket-size Ut the service 
were Linda and 

Social Security computers. President (Carol Parker. 

John W. Hooper, in announcing the Each got a coin 

new service, said: ‘The Lincoln of- bank 

fices are known as ‘Family Savings 

Servicentres,’ and the addition of 

Social Security information is right 

in line with the bank’s policy of 

providing helpful financial guidance 

for the entire family.” The First National Bank of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., which has had a “kiddie kor- 


ner” for several years, now advertises this service on its mailing envelopes 


Bank Has Two TV Shows 


Barnett National Bank of ART SAVIN 
Jacksonville, Fla., now has a 30- | ’ 0 FAMILY ’S FUTURE 


tach week. It co-sponsors a film on 

alternate Sundays and a half-hour _ ' cASK ABOUT OUR_ 
show every other Friday. AUTOMATIC favings PLAN 


The First NATIONAL BANK 


For the Stockholders POUGHKEEPSIE N.Y. 


HE First National Bank of Allen- 
town, Pa., used a folder to offer THE CH (IN OUR KIDDIE CORNER WHILE DOING YOUR BANKING. 
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A.B.A. ‘Business Building Help’ for Banks 


lx the financial field, as in other segments of the American economy, this is a time of vigorous competition for 
public goodwill, for more business from present customers, and for new business from new customers. Conse. 
quently, more and more, banks are placing a premium on sales and sales stimulation. The emphasis is on planned 
business development programs with active participation by officers and staff. 


Today banks in growing number recognize that their staff members have a 2-fold function: Service and SALES, 
Today many banks realize that while business opportunities for banking are expanding, more and new business 
won’t come automatically. The “prospects” must be informed and PERSUADED. 


All departments of the American Bankers Association are conscious of the trend and are developing information 
and aids that will help individual banks become better business builders. The Public Relations Council, Adver- 
tising Department, BANKING, and Savings and Mortgage Division are especially active in this respect. 

The following aids and sources are available to member banks as “A.B.A. Business Building Help”: 


¢ You Are the Bank. Set of four folders obtainable ° A.B.A. Film Guide. Film catalog obtainable from 

from Public Relations Council at 8 cents per set. Public Relations Council at $1. Includes film sources 

Suitable for staff sales training. on business development, promotion, and salesman- 
ship. 


e Building Savings Deposits. Manual (No. 10 in series ) 
obtainable from Public Relations Council at 85 cents. 


Contains ideas for building savings business. * Public Relations Is Up to You. Booklet obtainable in 


quantity from Public Relations Council at 6 cents per 


* Public Relations Self-Audit Check List. List of basic 


questions applicable to important facets of bank 
business development. Obtainable without charge * Public Relations for Your Bank. Texthook obtainable 


from Public Relations Council. from American Institute of Banking at $5. Several 
chapters deal with aspects of business development. 

¢ Human Relations Course. Series of six pamphlets 

and a “conference leader’s manual,” plus three tie-in 

skits obtainable from Public Relations Council. Suit- * Public Relations Sources. Mimeographed list of 

able for staff sales training. Quantity prices on sources useful to banks in business development 

request. planning and organization. Obtainable without charge 
from Public Relations Council. 


¢ The Bank Is the Saver's Best Friend Program. [nte- 


grated program of savings ads, aids, and ideas. 
Details available from Advertising Department. 


Booklet No. 10 e Miscellaneous Information. Also available through 
in a series of 14. the Public Relations Council are: (1) Names of 
: Other _ booklets banks which have recently conducted new business 
f are being planned contests; (2) names of banks with outstanding new 
business departments or programs; (3) names of 
outstanding banker-authorities on business develop- 
ment; (4) other sources such as books, theses, 
projects, articles, courses (A.I.B. and G.S.B.), stud- 
ies, booklets, portfolios, and files; (5) names of 
organizations or consultants who have helped banks 
in business development; and (6) information on 
business development procedures and tools, including 
sales organization, sales manuals, sales bulletins, 
call reports, records, sales training, and marketing 
research. 
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adequate protection in 1882...BUT.. 


modern banking 


requires modern protection! 


These dedicated law men of the eighties may evoke a nostalgic note 

of the day when adequate protection was a comparatively simple problem. 
Today, banking faces varied and complex hazards requiring the most 

skillful modern protection. In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to meet these changing requirements, we offer a broad and intimate 
knowledge of modern protection techniques plus the ability to 

apply fresh thinking to your individual problems. It is this interest in your 
problems that enabled us to introduce many of the protection standards 

that are today serving the leaders of the financial industry. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


into which has been merged 


THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 


90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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The Agricultural Breakfast of the A.B.A. Agricultural Commission in Atlantic City during the Association’s annual con- 


vention was attended by 250 bankers and agricultural leaders. 


background, are shown above 


Some of those attending, with the head table in the 


News for Country Bankers 


Dr. Myers Suggests Some Ways to Help Farmers 


66 E are learning the hard way 
W ent Government farm price 
programs cannot make enduring 
farm prosperity,” said William I. 
Myers, dean of the New York State 
College of Agriculture, before the 
Agricultural Breakfast at the 83rd 
annual convention of the A.B.A. in 
Atlantic City. ‘“Price-support pro- 
grams can cushion declining prices 
for a few months by loans or pur- 
chase, but getting rid of Govern- 
ment-owned stocks is slow, painful, 
and costly to farmers and the Gov- 
ernment,” Dr. Myers said. 

He pointed out that “a long-run 
program of high supports encourage 
continuing overproduction by guar- 
anteeing speculators against loss 
even though acreage is restricted 
because of the incentive for more in- 
tensive production. The Acreage Re- 
serve is a temporary measure to 
reduce excessive output of ‘basic’ 
crops and give our growing popula- 
tion a chance to catch up. Export 
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programs are helping to reduce large 
stocks, especially of cotton and 
wheat. Agricultural exports in the 
last fiscal year were the largest in 
history.” 

Continuing, Dr. Myers made some 
suggestions on what can be done to 
relieve the farmer of the squeeze 
from rising costs and the pressure 
for higher efficiency and larger op- 
erating units. 

“The most promising ways of in- 
creasing net farm incomes are by 
reducing costs, improving quality, 
and expanding markets,’”’ Dr. Myers 
said. 

“Bankers should encourage farmer- 
borrowers to continue their efforts 
to increase efficiency of production 
and marketing in order to earn sat- 
isfactory incomes with present prices 
and costs. The Extension Service 


This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


program in farm and home manage- 
ment is especially timely and im- 
portant in this effort. Farmers 
should have a business big enough 
to keep the labor force fully em- 
ployed, using labor-saving machin- 
ery and methods; strive for higher 
yields per acre and per animal of 
high quality products; and by vigor- 
ous efforts seek to expand markets 
and improve merchandising of farm 
products. 

“Support and assistance should be 
given to the Rural Development Pro- 
gram to help the large number of 
underemployed, low-income farm 
families to develop more profitable 
farms or to find more attractive Op- 
portunities in industry. Two million 
small units have disappeared in the 
last 20 years, but 1,000,000 farm 
families are still getting most of 
their income from small under- 
equipped farms. At least half the 
boys who grow up on farms today 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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HEREFORDS... 


the preferred stock in a new growth market 
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In looking at today’s growth markets — 
and good investment opportunities — con- 
sider Herefords. In the past five years U.S. 
beef consumption has risen 28.2 lbs. per 
person —and our nation’s population is 
growing by 8,000 people daily. This is im- 
portant to the future of Herefords. White- 
faces or cattle carrying Hereford blood pro- 
vide 75 percent of our entire beef supply. 

There are many good, sound reasons for 
Hereford predominance in the beef indus- 
try. On the range they produce an aver- 
age of twelve percent more calves than the 
next breed. And these calves pay an addi- 
tional bonus by weighing 25 to 30 pounds 
more at weaning than the average of all 
breeds. 

In the feed yard, cattle feeders with an 
eye on profits have long recognized the 
greater ‘“doing-ability” of Herefords. In 
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one midwestern test, Herefords saved 1.65 
bushels of corn and cob meal for each 100 
pounds of gain produced, when compared 
with another beef breed. 

Yes, white-faced, red-bodied Herefords 
are the choice of practical cattlemen.. . 
and the real leaders in this new growth 
market — the beef industry. Herefords are 
truly the Grand Champions of Profit. 


Whiteface Bulletin 


In a recent carcass contest at the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition, Herefords 
topped the entries with an average loin eye 
area of 11.62 square inches. This was 1.67 
square inches larger than the average of 
another major beef breed. 

Yes, the facts prove that when it comes 
to measuring well-marbled red meat — 
Herefords leads them all. 


HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


DEPT. FB—HEREFORD DRIVE—KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Free booklet 


‘““HEREFORDS top them all.” 


A colorful booklet that tells why Herefords are Grand 
Champions of Profit. If you would like more infor- 
mation about the Hereford business, wire, write or 


call us today! 


HEREFORDS 


The beef breed built on bulls 
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EXPANDED ACREAGE INCREASED CONSUMPTION 
GREATER PROFITS MORE DEPOSITS 


i 
> a 


These problems and 


others will be discussed at the 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT CONFERENCE 


November 21-22-23, 1957 
Morrison Hotel 


MORE CAPITAL Chicago, Ill. TIGHT MONEY 


REGISTER IN ADVANCE 


Convenient hotel and registration forms are available from the Agricultural Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Association, |2 East 36 Street, New York 16, New York. 
The registration fee is $15 per person, which includes a copy of the Proceedings. (Make 
your check payable to A.B.A. Refunds will be made, upon request, to those unable 


to attend.) 
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Purina Dealer Cy Hennes, owner of Hennes Feed Mill, discusses the financing of a new project with 
A. G. Sirek, executive vice president, and Cashier Gene Schmid, of the State Bank of New Prague. 


A veteran banker states: 


“HAVING A PURINA DEALERSHIP HERE 


MEANS A GREAT DEAL TO ALL OF US” 


“Having a Purina Dealership in New 
Prague means a great deal to all of us,” 
A. G. Sirek, executive vice president of 
the State Bank of New Prague, Minne- 
sota, said recently. 


Mr. Sirek, a past president of the 
Minnesota Banker’s Association who 
currently serves on the Executive 
Council of the American Banker’s 
Association, continued: 


“Since Cy Hennes became our Purina 
Dealer in New Prague, he has donea 
lot of good, educating and advising 
farmers around here. This has resulted 
in more profitable farming throughout 
the area; and, his efforts have brought 
more business to New Prague.” 


The banker-dealer relationship has 
seen the ups and downs of the live- 
stock industry—$35 a hundred feeder 
cattle that sold for $24 a hundred the 
following year... finished hogs that 
brought 10 cents a pound... eggs that 
sold for 20 cents a dozen. Yet, the bank 
has never lost a cent on any of the feeders 
recommended by Purina Dealer Hennes. 


The reason: “We rely heavily on Cy’s 
recommendations when feeder con- 
tracts come up before the board.” 


Cy Hennes, a former farmer, obtained 
his Purina franchise eight years ago. 
For the past seven years, he and Bankers 
Sirek and Schmid have worked to- 
gether ...influencing many to make 
New Prague their place to do business. 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 


PURINA...YouR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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Agricultural Conference Speakers 
News for Country Bankers 


Among the speakers at the American Bankers Association’s National Agricultural 

Credit Confer- 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) ence at Hotel 
Morrison, Chi- 
cago, on Novem- 
ber 21-23: Left, 
William F. Kelly, 
president, First 
Pennsylvania 
Banking & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia, 
and right, John 
H. Crocker, chair- 
man and prési- 
dent, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, De- 

eatur, 


| 


will not be needed in modern mech- 
anized family farm operation. These 
boys, and farm girls, too, should be 
given a chance to develop their ca- 
pabilities by still better educational 
opportunities that include training 
for skilled nonfarm jobs. 

“There is some tendency to squeeze 
farmers too hard because of the cur- 


rent credit stringency. Production 
loans, for example, might require 
faster repayment than good farmers 
can make without sacrificing effi- 
ciency. The farm business has char- 
acteristics different from other kinds 
of business, and its turnover can- 
not be speeded up. Since farmers 
did not contribute to the present 
boom, it seems only fair they should 
not be squeezed so as to handicap 
efficient operation.” 


Another Cartoon Booklet 


— latest cartoon booklet in the 
series dealing with agriculture 
published by The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Toronto, is “Milky Way 
to More Profits—Cutting Unit Costs 
on Dairy Farms.” This is the thir- 
teenth booklet in Canadian’s series 
designed to show farmers how to 
improve their farm operations and 
profits. 


Banks Meet Credit Needs 


ASED on the record, “commercial 
banks are meeting the justifiable 
credit needs of the farmers of New 
York State despite the general 
squeeze on loanable funds facing 
practically every commercial bank,” 
according to Richard S. Perkins, 
president of the New York State 
Bankers Association. 

Mr. Perkins, vice-chairman, First 
National City Bank of New York 
and chairman, City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company, New York City, 
spoke before the association’s an- 
nual Farm Credit and Bank Opera- 
tions Conference held in Buffalo. In 
attendance were farm _ representa- 
tives from commercial banks from 
all parts of the state. 

Mr. Perkins announced that with 
the cooperation of the agricultural 
high schools of the state a handy 
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little pocket textbook entitled How 
to Use Your Bank—a banking guide 
for the farmers of tomorrow, has 
been distributed to agricultural high 
school students and that a teaching 
guide for its use is being distributed 
to all Vo-Ag teachers. The pocket 
textbook is designed to help stu- 
dents with a fundamental knowledge 
of the financial aspects of farming 
and farm life. 


High-Fat Ration Pelleted 


eae Ralston Purina Company re- 
ports that it has perfected a 
technique for pelleting a high-fat 
ration for broilers on a_ practical 
commercial basis. 

The new product, according to 
President R. E. Rowland, will carry 
a guaranteed fat content of 8%, ap- 
proximately twice as much as old 
production methods were able to 
pellet. The new ration will be avail- 
able to broiler growers in principal 
broiler areas immediately. 

The Purina president hailed this 
new broiler milestone as another ex- 
ample of the teamwork between 
poultry nutrition research and engi- 
neering research. 


Opening of a Modern Branch 


HE Lodi (Ohio) State Bank, 

whose service to its community 
dates back to Civil War days (Feb- 
ruary 25, 1863), recently opened an 
ultra-modern branch building in 
Valley City, Ohio. 

Gifts, refreshments, and guided 
tours through the bright new facility 
were the order of the day. 


Featuring such innovations as 


drive-in service and night depository 
facilities, the bank provides the very 
latest in banking services. 

The customer service area is all 
on one floor in a building of masonry 
and glass construction. 

The Lodi State Bank published an 
attractive illustrated brochure fea- 
turing its service to mark the open- 
ing of the new facility. The Medina 
County Gazette published an 8-page 
“Lodi State Bank Section.”’ 


All Lose by Inflation 


RESENT credit restraint policies 

do not discriminate against the 
smaller individual borrower, the 
farmer, or the small businessman, 
according to Joseph C. Welman, 
president of the American Bankers 
Association. Speaking at the annual 
meeting of the Kentucky Bankers 
Association, Mr. Welman added: “On 
the contrary, compared with larger 
businesses, they enjoy greater avail- 
ability of funds for borrowing, and 
rates on their loans have not in- 
creased very much and in some in- 
stances not at all.” 

Continuing, Mr. Welman said that 
“nobody can beat this game of in- 
flation in the final analysis. It is 
Russian roulette with all the cart- 
ridge chambers loaded. 

“Today there are over 100,000,000 
holders of life insurance policies, 
40,000,000 owners of Treasury Sav- 
ings Bonds, 75,000,000 time and sav- 
ings depositors in banks, 14,000,000 
persons covered by private pension 
plans, and 75,000,000 covered by So- 
cial Security. I believe it is a real 
responsibility of bankers to help 
these people understand that they 
surely lose by inflation.” 


BANKING 


CENTRAL 
NATIONAL 


IT’S CENTRAL FOR 
ROUND-THE-CLOCK SERVICE 


For years, Central National has set the 
pace in reducing transit time for checks 
and other cash items to a minimum. An 
important factor in this high-speed service 
is our advantageous location as illustrated 
above. 

1. Our Main Office is located within the 
Cleveland Terminal Group. 2. The Main 
Post Office is next door—an integral part 
of the railway terminal. 3. Mail trains come 
into the Post Office subbasement. 4. The 
new Air Mail Field Service provides for pick- 


up of mail at the airport by our special 
messengers. This saves a minimum of two 
hours on each delivery. 5. The Railway 
Express Office is directly below us. 6. Regular 
pickups are made from the nearby bus sta- 
tions. 7. As an additional service, armored 
carriers make express deliveries to, and pick- 
ups from, selected Ohio cities. 

All these advantages of location and 24- 
hour service add up to the fastest possible 
collection of checks and other items for our 
correspondent banks. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
of Cleveland 


123 WEST PROSPECT AVENUE + CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The following remarks are 
based upon a speech, Farm Credit 
Trends, delivered by Harry W. 
Schaller, president of the Citi- 
zens First National Bank, Storm 
Lake, Iowa, and chairman of the 


Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. 
The address was given before 
the annual convention of the 
Iowa Bankers Association in Des 
Moines on October 21. 


are changing faster than ever 

before. As a consequence of this 
so-called farm revolution, bankers, 
are changing their farm credit serv- 
ices, in several ways, at a faster rate 
than ever before. Reflecting chang- 
ing conditions, it is well, from time 
to time, to take stock of our policies 
and practices and reset our sights 
from a new vantage point. 

The first thing progressive bank- 
ers, who serve. farmers, do is to rec- 
ognize what the farm revolution is. 
Some aspects of it are obvious. 
Others are more subtle. Mechaniza- 
tion is the most obvious aspect of 
the farm revolution. The physical 
amount of machinery on farms has 
more than doubled in the last 
decade. 

Larger livestock enterprises and 
larger family farms have been re- 
lated and fairly obvious develop- 
ments. The meaning of these two— 
mechanization and larger family op- 
erated farms—to total capital and 
credit needs—is pretty well under- 
stood by most folks. 

The combination of two other fac- 
tors—changing consumption habits 
and improved production technology 
—is a subtle but important part of 
the farm revolution. Acreage shifts 
—including reductions and expan- 
sions—and fundamental changes in 
farm organizations are inevitable re- 
sults of changing consumption pat- 
terns and improved production tech- 


Pree cn and farm credit needs 
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Bankers’ Vital Role in the New Farming Age 


HARRY W. SCHALLER 


niques such as 
yields. 


higher per acre 


The Revolution 


In using bank credit services to 
incite the farm revolution, we must 
not be blind to the fact that individ- 
ual dislocations will work a tempo- 
rary hardship on some. However, we 
must be equally alert to recognize 
that our farm communities — and 
Americans as a whole—have bene- 
fited and will continue to benefit 
from the farm revolution. For exam- 
ple, alert farmers, who quickly made 
changes in their operations and pro- 
duced more of those things which 
consumers were most anxious to buy, 
performed a valuable service for con- 
sumers. Consumers told farmers, by 
the pricing system, what the most 
profitable production adjustments 
would be. Those who readily re- 
sponded by making related invest- 
ments were well rewarded for their 
services. 

That, in brief, describes certain 
major aspects of the farm revolu- 
tion. What can we as bankers do to 
accelerate the trend on a _ sound 
basis ? 


Agriculturally Trained Executives 


Perhaps the most important thing 
we can do is select prospective credit 
men who are well equipped by back- 
ground, experience, and formal train- 
ing in agriculture. In years past we 
labored under the philosophy of 
training our bank executives by tak- 
ing a boy out of high school, putting 
him in the bookkeeping department, 
giving him other menial experiences 
which had a tendency to dull the 
mind, and making a loan officer out 
of him in 20 years. 

Even though training somewhat 
like this has produced some excellent 
bank officers and even though the 
need for experience is clear, we 
might just as well admit that the 
sort of thing just described does not 
give us as broad a trained credit 
man as agriculture requires. Lending 
officers who serve rural banks simply 


need a broad background to serve 
their community most effectively, 
and they need technical training to 
talk the language of our better 
farmers. 

The rapid growth in the number 
of agriculturally trained men in 
banks is evidence of the interest 
bankers have in improving bank 
credit services to rural areas. 


Credit to Build Family Farms 


Using credit to build family farms 
into efficient-sized units is a second 
major opportunity and responsibility 
of the banking system. A lending 
officer with a thorough knowledge of 
agricultural capital and credit needs 
is an important asset in this respect. 

The basic problem is to do what 
we can to get the right families es- 
tablished in those farm situations 
which show the most promise of be- 
coming efficient-sized units. We have 
a real incentive to see that farm 
families and physical resources are 
most productively combined. In ad- 
dition to our human interest in our 
farmer friends (this is a point dis- 
cussed more fully below), it is in our 
own best interests, as bankers, <0 
have prosperous customers. The 
basic reason is obvious—the more 
money our customers have, the more 
they will deposit in our banks. And 
it is within the realm of our respon- 
sibility and opportunity to help 
farmers, and others in our communi- 
ties, become more prosperous. 


Realistic Repayment Schedule 


In addition to getting money to 
the right people—that is, to farmers 
who will make the best use of it for 
such things as building an efficient 
family farm—we ought to get it to 
them on a repayment schedule which 
is best suited to their individual 
needs. More and more, this means 
serving farmers with repayment pro- 
grams running for two or more 
years. 

Progressive bankers are rapidly 
learning to do just that. Nationally, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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“All our West Coast banking is 
‘- ,, taken care of on this one ledger sheet... 


Sd }/ Thanks to The Bank of California” 
\ atl The Bank of California's tri-state operation. As you may 
ON know, they have their own offices in all three states, 
and each office can give you complete banking service. 
This means we can concentrate all our West Coast 
funds with one account, one ledger sheet. Another point: 
they're set up to give credit information in any of the 
three states at a moment’s notice. These are just a few 
reasons why The Bank of California’s tri-state 
operation saves us a lot of time and a lot of money.” 


. “Now that we have branch plants and sales offices up 
-" Muse and down the West Coast, we certainly make good use of 


The Head Office of The Bank of California is at 
400 California Street, San Francisco 20, California. 


THE BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The Bank of California has offices in all three Pacific Coast states 


MEMBER FEDERAL 
SAN FRANCISCO and other California cities.. 


PORTLAND, Oregon.. CORPORATION 
SEATTLE and TACOMA, Washington ; 
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Doane’s “FARMING FOR PROFIT" 


Builds Bank Business 


Monthly report offers farm customers 
up-to-the-minute information 
on price trends, management practices 


City and country bankers alike ...in agricultural areas ... 
are building new business and keeping farm customers well 
informed on the agricultural situation with the monthly 
report, FARMING FOR PROFIT, published by Doane 
Agricultural Service. 


FARMING FOR PROFIT offers au- 
thoritative, money-making, money-sav- 
ing information on farm price trends 
and latest management practices in the 
agricultural world. 


The Kemper State Bank, Boonville, 
Missouri, distributes 600 copies of 
FARMING FOR PROFIT monthly to 
farm customers and friends. After seven 
years of providing this service, Mr. 
Schupp, President, says: 


Boonville, Missouri 
“FARMING FOR PROFIT is a service that is appreciated 
by our farm customers and business men. They are pleased 
with the reports and derive a lot of benefit from them. We 
feel it is a service that should be continued.” 


Joe Schler is one of many 
prominent farmers in the 
Boonville area who depend 
on FARMING FOR 
PROFIT for’ up-to-the- 
minute market and manage- 
ment information. Mr. 
Schler is quoted as follows: 


“A farmer needs some kind 
of guide on farm prices and 
what’s ahead in agriculture. 
I sure appreciate the bank 
sending these FARMING 
FOR PROFIT reports to 


me every month. Joe Schler, Boonville, Missouri 


Farmer and Bank Customer 


Write for information on exclusive distribution rights for 


“FARMING FOR PROFIT" in your trade area. 


A service of Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., St. Louis 8, 
Missouri. The oldest and largest organization in the United 
States engaged in Farm Management and Agricultural 
Research. 


AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC. 


5142 DELMAR BLVD. ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 


New Farming Age 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 
one-third of all bank farm credit js 
on an intermediate-term repayment 
basis. This includes non-real-estate 
notes written for longer than a year, 
short-term non-real-estate notes on 
a renewal basis, and real estate- 
secured credit for investments nor- 
mally associated with intermediate- 
term credit needs. Although these 
three categories are now of about 
equal magnitude, notes or mortgages 
written for longer than a year are 
gaining in favor. 


Efficient Sized Family Farms 


A third credit policy which will 
encourage more efficient-sized family 
farms involves getting credit to the 
right families in the amount they 
can best use. On this score, the bank- 
ing system is confronted with a seri- 
ous challenge. It may come as a sur- 
prise to know that the average line 
of non-real-estate credit from one of 
our competitors is about 50% larger 
than the average per farmer we 
serve! The average of the assets of 
their borrowers is also much larger. 
We might just as well recognize that 
banks are missing a good bet—from 
the standpoint of our communities 
and our banks—by not handling 
more of the larger loans. 

In view of the relatively small 
lines of bank farm credit and the 
relatively small family farms banks 
are serving, it is a very interesting 
paradox that the banking system is 
being criticized for making money 
available to only the big operators. 
Actually, rural banks tend to do just 
the opposite. If we are to be justly 
criticized, it should be for just the 
opposite of that for which we are be- 
ing criticized. 

Having recognized our imperfec- 
tions, we should also recognize and 
accentuate major improvements of 
the banking system. For example, 
our ability to provide larger loans to 
more productive farm families has 
been enhanced greatly by two trends 
—(1) stronger bank capital struc- 
ture and (2) expanded use of the 
correspondent loan function. The 
capital structure of rural banks has 
increased by approximately the same 
proportion during the last decade as 
has the average size of the line of 
farm credit. 

Interest in correspondent lending 
is increasing. This helps alleviate 
about the same type of problems as 
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does a bigger capital structure. Cor- 
respondent banking shows promise 
of being of increasing importance as 
the average size farm pushes harder 
and harder on the total resources 
and capital limitations of banks in 
rural areas. 


Position of Responsibility 
and Opportunity 

Finally, I want to consider three 
characteristics which place the bank- 
ing system in a position of special re- 
sponsibility and opportunity to incite 
the farm revolution. 

The first characteristic is simply 
one of local pride and the personal 
interest bankers have in building up 
their communities. They are inter- 
ested in far more than lending out 
so many dollars. And even though a 
bank profits more by improving the 
economy in its area, bankers who 
live in a community are in a position 
to have a more human and personal 
interest in the people with whom 
they work and live. 

A second characteristic is that 
bankers have a vital interest in put- 
ting money to work where it will do 
the most good for their community. 
This interest comes under the cate- 
gory of enlightened selfishness—for 
the individual banker, associations 
of state bankers, and the association 
of bankers nationally. To state it in 
an oversimplified way— if farm folks 
and physical resources in our areas 
are properly employed, farmers will 
profit. So will we! Both our earnings 
and public relations will be im- 
proved. This has been proven in a 
practical way in communities which 
have made a conscious effort to im- 
prove upon their economic and social 
levels. 

That inherent characteristic of the 
banking system means that bankers 
have a special incentive to look at 


Harry W. Schaller 
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Loan risk goes down 
when a Harvestore goes up 


Sealed, oxygen-free storage 
makes every acre “bigger” 


Acre for acre, a farm with a HARVESTORE has 
greater money-making ability. More and more 
farmers know it . . . and are looking into this 
HARVESTORE hi-economy way of processing feed. 
They know that while a HARVESTORE may look 
like a silo, it is not a silo — but a revolutionary 
new improved system of forage and corn 
handling. 

They know too that HARVESTORE sealed, oxy- 
gen-free principles and bottom unloading com- 
bine with mechanical feeding to give them the 
most practical feed processing and feeding unit 
ever designed. 

A new A. O. Smith folder tells you the com- 
plete story . . . how the HARVESTORE eliminates 
hay mows, driers, and costly, little-used ma- 
chinery. It also introduces 
you to Haylage — the near 
perfect feed made from for- ¢; 
age, and shows you how hun- 
dreds of HARVESTORE farms 
boost livestock-carrying ca- 
pacity and profits per acre. 


‘Write for your free copy today. 


Through research @ better way 


HARVESTORE PRODUCTS 
Kankakee, Illinois 


A. SMITH CORP. 
Dept. BK-117 
Kankakee, Illinois 


Please send me the free 
HarvestTorE Farm Profit 
Plan Booklet and Hay- <@ 
lage information. 
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“Nothing's the matter with it... just don't want our new THRIFTICHECK 
customers wearing it out congratulating us on the service.” 


AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR 


Get all the facts about CHECKING ACCOUNT SERVICE 


WRITE: THRIFTICHECK SERVICE CORPORATION, 100 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Twice as many records 
in the same space 
with America’s first | 

space-saving filing system! 


Just 1 Visi-Shelf Filing Unit files the i 
equivalent of 2 standard filing cabinets if 
—in half the floor space! 


TIME SAVING 


Filing is faster and easier with Visi- 
Shelf‘s exclusive “Facile Guide Pull!’ 


COST SAVING 


Visi-Shelf units file more at lowest cost! 


Visi-Shelf Filing Units are available 
from 7 to 10 openings High — With 
or Without Doors — Correspondence 
and Legal Sizes. 


225 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


VISI-SHELF FILE INC. 


and to serve all segments of their 
rural communities. And this includes 
businesses or new industries which 
often contribute greatly to the sta- 
bility and growth of rural areas. The 
incentive to look at the community 
as a whole should give us an im- 
proved perspective and enhance our 
ability to serve those with whom we 
work and live. 

Reflecting the two characteristics 
of human and economic interests in 
our communities, it is in the best in- 
terest of banks and their trade area 
to keep the limited volume of the 
communities’ lendable funds as busy 
as practical. By busy I mean loaned 
to those people who will make the 
best use of them. To attain that goal, 
banks are interested in getting a 
loan repaid as soon as it has served 
its major purposes. Then it can be 
put back to work for other important 
uses. This doesn’t mean we should put 
the pressure on all farmers for early 
loan repayment. It simply means 
that if other farmers—or other busi- 
nesses—can make better use of the 
communities’ limited savings, it is 
our responsibility to transfer those 
savings—via collection and reloan- 
ing—to more productive hands. 


Grasping Favorable Trends 


In closing, we should recognize 
that banks—like all groups serving 
farmers—are beset by imperfections. 
Our practical problem is to work on 
the many favorable trends which are 
taking place. We’re headed in the 
right direction with: 

(1) Recognition of the need for 
longer term farm credit programs; 

(2) Recognition of the need for 
larger loans to more efficient-sized 
family farms; 

(3) More agriculturally 
men in banking; 

(4) More effective ways of get- 
ting lendable funds from one com- 
munity to another; 

(5) Stronger capital structure per 
bank; and 

(6) Extensive educational pro- 
grams by local banker groups, state 
bankers associations, and the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. 

By increasing our understanding 
of the nature of agricultural prog- 


trained 


| ress, by recognizing our imperfec- 
| tions, 


by emphasizing favorable 
banking trends, and by fulfilling re- 
sponsibilities inherent in special 
characteristics of the banking sys- 
tem, bankers are inciting the farm 
revolution! 
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SECURITY 


.. based on integrity and ability ...is the factor 


which has made LAWRENCE the leader in field warehousing 


for over 40 years, so specify LAWRENCE and be secure. 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS - IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


|AWR WRENCE WA OMPAN Y 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 
37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 


100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. * 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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SAVINGS BONDS 


Constructive trust on Savings Bonds 
proceeds when received by surviving 
co-owner. 


T Department regulations 
provide that, upon the death of a 
co-owner of United States Savings 
Bonds, the survivor will be recog- 
nized as the sole owner and payment 
will be made only to such survivor. 

The Indiana Appellate Court, in a 
case of first impression, held that 
this rule would not prevent a state 
court from impressing the proceeds, 
in the hands of the survivor, with a 
trust in favor of the decedent’s es- 
tate, where, not to do so, would per- 
mit the surviving co-owner to repu- 
diate a valid property settlement 
agreement involving the bonds. 

Certain Government Savings Bonds 
had been issued in form payable to 
@ husband or his wife. Having 
agreed to disagree, the couple, prior 
to their divorce, entered into a prop- 
erty settlement agreement whereby 
the wife, for a consideration, as- 
signed her rights in the bonds to her 
husband. 

Upon his death seven years later 
it was discovered that the payees’ 
names had not been changed. The 
former wife claimed that, as the sur- 
viving co-owner of the bonds, she 
was entitled to the proceeds thereof 
as provided by the Treasury Depart- 
ment regulations under which the 
bonds were issued. 

The court conceded that, under the 
regulations, the bonds became the 
absolute property of the survivor 
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Savings Bonds—Negotiable Instruments 


and that no state court could com- 
pel the Government to pay the pro- 
ceeds to anyone else. 

However, noted the court, the for- 
mer wife had not denied the execu- 
tion of the property settlement 
agreement, nor had she contended 
that it was executed through fraud 
or under duress. Having collected 
all that was coming to her, she was 
now seeking all that she had agreed 
to give her former husband solely 
because he had neglected to cash 
the bonds or have them reissued 
during his lifetime. This the court 
would not permit. 

The court concluded that, once 
the Government has made payment 
to the party entitled thereto, it has 
discharged its contract with the 
bond owners and it “can have no 
interest whatever in the conclusion 
of an Indiana court that the pro- 
ceeds of such bonds, when received 
by the appellant (former wife), 
shall be impressed with a trust grow- 
ing out of a contract (property 
agreement) with which the Govern- 
ment had nothing to do and of which 
equity and fair dealing require per- 
formance.” Tharp v. Besozzi (Ind. 
App., 1957) 144 N.E. (2d) 430. See 
Opinion 1:3 (New) of the chapter, 
Government and Municipal Securi- 
ties, Paton’s Digest Supplement. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS 


Carbon duplicate note, bearing carbon 
copy of maker's signature, is not a 
negotiable instrument. 


Tus Ohio Court of Appeals was re- 
cently faced with this novel ques- 


tion: Where a note, negotiable in 
form, is executed in duplicate by 
placing carbon paper between two 
sheets of paper, is the carbon du- 
plicate, bearing a carbon copy of the 
maker’s signature, a negotiable in- 
strument? The court decided that it 
was not. 

The maker, instead of affixing his 
signature separately to the original 
and the copy, had merely signed the 
original. His signature had been im- 
pressed on the copy by means of the 
carbon paper placed between the 
criginal and the copy. 

The court noted that §185 of the 
Uniform Negotiable Instruments 
Act (Ohio Rev. Code Anno. [1953] 
§1307.2) defining a negotiable prom- 
issory note, requires that the note 
must be “signed by the maker.” It 
was the opinion of the court that a 
“carbon copy of an_ instrument, 
which bears a carbon copy of what 
purports to be the signature of the 
maker, does not meet the require- 
ments of the statute. 

“Finding no reported opinions on 
this proposition, it becomes a mat- 
ter of first impression . . . the exe- 
cution of a duplicate original ne- 
gotiable promissory note is not con- 
templated by the Act, and, further, 
to do so would not be a sound trade 
practice or usage. We are cognizant 
of the fact that in modern trade 
practice carbon copies of negotiable 
promissory notes are made and re- 
tained for limited record purposes. 
However, in no sense can a carbon 
copy meet the statutory require- 
ments of negotiability.”” Chrismer V. 
Chrismer (Ohio App., 1956) 144 
N.E. (2d) 494. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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You Loam what YOU want 
—better than we do 


Ir you're a key executive in an industrial concern 
seeking a new plant site, you certainly know your 
requirements better than we do. 


There’s a definite possibility that in the vast west- 


ern territory served by our railroad, there will be 


one or more available sites coming mighty close to 
filling the bill. 


Apart from all other factors, however, there’s no 
question as to the importance of transportation. 
That’s where we come in. Plants located on or near 
Union Pacific trackage are assured of a rail service 
that is second to none. 


If you will tell us, confidentially, what specific re- 
quirements you have in mind, we'll be very glad to 


be of help. 


Just phone your nearest U.P. representative—or 
contact us direct. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Omaha 2, Nebr. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


BRIEF NOTES ON 
OTHER CASES 


Promissory notes. Where a father 
orally told his sons, who had ex. 
ecuted a demand promissory note 
payable to him, to “forget about 
it,” but the father retained posses- 
sion of the note until his death, and 
it was not marked canceled, paid, 
or in any way defaced, there was 
no discharge or renunciation of the 
note. In Re Kirschenbaum’s Estate 
(N.J. Super. Ct., 1957) 130 Atl. (2d) 
640. 


Presentment for payment. The 


| fact that a corporate maker of a 


negotiable promissory note had ter- 
minated its business before the note 
became due, although it had not 
ceased to exist, did not excuse the 
holders’ failure to make present- 
ment for payment as required by 
the Negotiable Instruments Law in 
order to charge the endorsers of the 
note with liability thereon. Gar- 
giulo v. Eastern Auto Sales (Conn., 
1957) 133 Atl. (2d) 148. 


Wrongful dishonor. In action by 
depositor against drawee bank for 
wrongful dishonor of checks, bank’s 
plea that the depositor had not ad- 
vised it that he had been damaged 
by the dishonor and that had he so 
advised the bank, it would have 
communicated promptly with the 
payees to explain the inadvertent 
mistake, was held insufficient as a 
partial defense to the action. Gon- 
zales v. Colonial Trust Company 
(Sup. Ct., N.Y., 1957) 162 N.YS. 
(2d) 754. 


Holder in due course. Purchase 
order, on reverse side of which was 
printed a warranty, was stapled to 
note executed in payment for goods 
sold. It was held, where note made 
no reference to the order or war- 
ranty, that bank, to which note was 
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endorsed for value, before maturity, 
was not put on notice as to existence 
of warranty nor was bank required 
to determine whether warranty had 
been breached. Misso v. National 
Bank of Commerce, Memphis, Tenn. 
(Miss., 1957) 95 So. (2d) 124. 


Map at left shows 
states served by 
Union Pacific 
Railroad 
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Acknowledgments. Corporation 
resident’s acknowledgments of cor- 
porate chattel mortgages were void 
where acknowledgments failed, as 
required by statute, to disclose that 
he was corporate officer, authorized 
to execute them. The mortgages 
were not entitled to be filed and 
mortgagee lost status as preferred 
editor over mortgagor’s general 
creditors. Jordan v. Securities Credit 
Corporation (Idaho, 1957) 314 Pac. 
(2d) 967. 


Gift of bearer bonds. Where 
jearer coupon bonds were handed 
by donor to a niece, donor stating 
that all he wanted was interest on 
bonds for life, and niece immediately 
returned bonds to her uncle for safe- 
keeping, gift of bonds was estab- 
lished. Retention by donor of right 
to collect interest could not defeat 
gift previously completed. Beals v. 
Lord (R.I., 1957) 134 Atl. (2d) 127. 


Interest. Where, in promissory 
note, blank spaces provided for writ- 
ing in interest rate and date from 
which interest is payable are not 
flled in, interest is payable from 
date of note at legal rate. Tra- 
vizky v. Knutson (N.D., 1957) 84 
NW. (2d) 579. 

However, insertion of dashes in 
blank spaces has same legal effect 
as if note had provided that it was 
payable without interest. Allen v. 
Miller (N.D., 1957) 84 N.W. (2d) 
571. 


Payment of check. Where stop- 
payment order was effective for only 
three months unless renewed, and 
drawer did not renew order, drawee 
bank, as a matter of law, was not 
negligent in honoring check five 
months after it was drawn. Feller 
V. Manufacturers Trust Company 
(N.Y. App. Div., 1957) 163 N.Y.S. 
(2d) 512. 


Deposits in two names. Where 
busband and wife had savings ac- 
‘ount in joint names, with right of 
survivorship, and they entered into 
broperty settlement agreement prior 
'o divorce, whereby wife assigned to 
husband her interest in the account, 
tut, at his death, account was still 
their joint names, title to account 
vested in administratrix of hus- 
band’s estate, and not in former wife. 
Tharp v. Besozzi (Ind. App., 1957) 
4 N.E. (2d) 430. 
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HAMMERMILL LEDGER'S TWO 


SPECIALIZED FINISHES help keep 
your bookkeeping straight! 


_— you do your accounting in pen and ink or by machine, 
there is a specially designed Hammermill Ledger finish made 
for you. For bookkeeping machines, Hammermill Ledger’s “Posting 
finish” won’t slip on the platen—keeps the paper straight, entries 
aligned. And Hammermill Ledger’s “Ledger finish” helps your 
bookkeepers make clean, neat figures in pen and ink, gives you 
records that are easy to read and to use. 

Hammermill Ledger now contains Neutracel®—the exclusive pulp 
made by Hammermill from hardwoods. Blended with other fine pulps, 
Neutracel gives Hammermill Ledger a smoother, more velvety sur- 
face that helps make ruling, typing and printing crisper and clearer. 

Hammermill Ledger’s soft, glare-free colors reduce eye strain 
and fatigue, so bookkeepers can work faster and more accurately. 
And, you'll also be pleased with the long life and rugged strength 
of Hammermill Ledger. It’s made to stand up under years of 
handling. Write now, on your business letterhead, for a free sample 


book. Hammermill Paper Company, 1501 East Lake Rd., Erie 6, Pa. 


costs no 
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—and actually less than many other watermarked ledger papers. 
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INFLATION— 
and What to Do About It 


Bankers Association’s 1957 

convention in Atlantic City, 
the word BANKING’S reporter heard 
most frequently as the program un- 
folded was “inflation.’’ Quite pos- 
sibly, many of the 7,329 registrants 
have the same impression, so for the 
purposes of this convention story 
let’s play back the tape and refresh 
our memories of what various 
speakers said on a subject that af- 
fects everybody’s today and tomor- 
row. 

The Association itself, in a resolu- 
tion, expressed belief that all Amer- 
icans should “take an honest and 
unselfish stand against inflation,” 
insisting on “policies of restraint in 
the democratic tradition which will 
preserve the value of our currency 
for this and future generations.” 

Commending the Federal Reserve 
Board for its measures of restraint, 
the resolution asserted that mone- 
tary controls must be accompanied 
by “an appropriate fiscal policy and 
by a willingness of all important 
economic groups to recognize that 
lasting economic growth can be sup- 
ported only by improvement in pro- 
ductivity and the accumulation of 
the capital needed to make more ef- 
fective use of our technical knowl- 
edge and resources.” 

Through their spokesman, the 
Resolutions Committee, the dele- 
gates also expressed a belief that 
“creeping inflation is not inevitable 
and that a major target today should 
be elimination of inflation psychol- 
ogy from the public mind.” 


[es back at the American 


“We're Meeting the Challenge" 
From President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower came a telegram, read by the 
Association’s 1956-57 president, Erle 
Cocke: 
“Our national prosperity has 


brought many material blessings 
and some problems,” said the Presi- 
dent. ‘The demand for funds to fi- 
nance expansion in all parts of the 
economy has exerted strong upward 
pressure on prices. But with your 
assistance in helping our citizens un- 
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At the Atlantic City convention of the American Bankers Association, the new 

president, Joseph C. Welman, president, The Bank of Kennett, Mo., right; 

vice-president Lee P. Miller, president, Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust 

Company, Louisville, Ky., left; and Executive Vice-president Merle E. Selee- 
man, center 


derstand the importance of sound 
money and the need for strong credit 
policies, we are meeting the chal- 
lenge of inflation. 

“Your Government will continue 
to benefit from your advice and co- 
operation in support of a healthy, 
growing economy. Best wishes for 
a splendid convention.” 


Other Items of Business 


Although the 83rd annual meet- 
ing’s undercurrent was inflation, the 
program had many other interests. 

® As everyone knows, it elected to 
the presidency Joseph C. Welman, 
president, The Bank of Kennett, Ken- 
nett, Mo., and to the vice-presidency 
Lee P. Miller, president, Citizens Fi- 
delity Bank and Trust Company, 
Louisville, Ky. The new treasurer, 


JOHN L. COOLEY 


chosen by the incoming Executive 
Council, is Elwood F. Kirkman, pres- 
ident, The Boardwalk National Bank 
of Atlantic City, succeeding George 
R. Boyles, chairman of the board 
and president, Merchants National 
Bank in Chicago. 

® The convention heard a report 
on steps taken by the A.B.A. Ad- 
ministrative Committee to broaden 
the activities of the Association and 
to meet the enlarging scope of its 
work over the last few years. Fur- 
ther details are on page 97. 

© The Association and Mr. Cocke 
were honored by the Treasury De- 
partment for leadership in promot: 
ing U. S. Savings Bonds as anti-it- 
flation weapons. Secretary Rober! 
B. Anderson presented the A.BA. 
through President Cocke, with the 
new flag of the Savings Bonds pro 
gram. Secretary Anderson also gave 
Mr. Welman a Certificate of Appoint 
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President Welman 


In accepting the presidency, 
Mr. Welman said the Associa- 
tion had always believed “that 
what is best for the public is 
best for banking. We shall con- 
tinue,’ he added, “to advocate 
and support sound efforts to 
preserve the economic stability 
of our country and to protect it 
from the destructive forces of 
inflation, whether creeping or 
explosive, in old or new pat- 
terns. 

“There is evidence that an 
ever increasing number of peo- 
ple in this country believe that 
the decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar is not good 
for them and not good for the 
country.” The A.B.A., Mr. Wel- 
man said, shares that belief, and 
will “endeavor in the year ahead 
to carry out the spirit of the 
resolutions” adopted by the con- 
vention. 


ment naming him “Good Will Am- 
bassador” for the program. 

*The delegates adopted a me- 
morial tribute to the late Dr. Harold 


Stonier, former chief staff officer of 
the A.B.A., founder of The Graduate 
School of Banking, and its director 


for many years. The resolution, 
which recounted Dr. Stonier’s career 
and his contributions to banking, was 
offered by Robert V. Fleming, chair- 
man of the board, The Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C., and 
a former president of the Associa- 
tion. The convention stood in silence 
“out of respect to this devoted ser- 
vant” of the A.B.A. 
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Guests from London and Washington. President Cocke, right, chats with 

Peter Thorneycroft, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Secretary of the Treasury 

Robert B. Anderson; and Sir Harold Caccia, the British Ambassador to the 

United States. Mr. Cocke is now a director of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


How to Tackle Inflation 


Backing up the warnings against 
inflation were suggestions for thwart- 
ing it. One was increased savings; 
another, less keeping up with those 
rapid pace-setters, the Joneses; an- 
other, avoidance of wage increases 
unsupported by higher productivity. 
And of course the “cut Government 
spending” suggestion was heard, too. 

Speakers included the Chancellor 
of the British Exchequer, a United 
States Senator, a steel manufacturer, 
the president of a Federal Reserve 


Secretary Ander- 
son, left, gives to 
President Cocke 
the new flag of 
the Savings Bond 
program. The 
banner was 
awarded for lead- 
ership in promot- 
ing sales of the 


bonds 


Bank, a prominent attorney, and 
leading spokesmen for chartered 
banking. 

The opinion was unanimous: “In- 
flation is a swindle; let’s give it the 
treatment it deserves.” 


The Business Outlook 


Before running through the rec- 
ord in more detail, it may be a good 
idea to recap briefly on what the 
bankers and their guests thought 
about the business outlook in late 
September. Their opinions can be 
fairly summarized something like 
this: 

There are indications that we 
face a period of consolidation, al- 
though the long-term trend is up- 
ward, with keener competition all 
around—and that includes banking. 

President Cocke, in a preconven- 
tion statement to the press, thought 
it “still early to determine exactly 
whether the months immediately 
ahead will demonstrate a positive 
trend.”’ He looked for “ups” in some 
lines and “downs” in others. But 
whatever the trend, he didn’t an- 
ticipate a substantial change. 

The inflation theme bobbed up in 
most of the convention meetings— 
Givisional as well as the general ses- 
sions. However, other subjects got 
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a chance—for example President 
Cocke’s observations on a few major 
developments in banking which “hold 
real promise for the future” or will 
challenge bankers. He mentioned 
functional competition with other 
institutions, especially for the sup- 
ply of savings which will work in 
loans and investments; the need for 
greater operating efficiency to meet 
the pressure of high activity; rela- 
tions with government; public rela- 
tions; the “challenge of manage- 


ment,”’ which must give more atten- 
tion to salesmanship and market 
analysis. 

It was Mr. Cocke’s guess “that a 
decade or so from now we shall look 
back at 1957 as ‘the horse and buggy 
days’ of many aspects of our opera- 
tions.” 


A Word from Abroad 


The Association’s distinguished 
guest from London, Peter Thorney- 
croft, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


was on the program for “Greetings,” 
but his message turned out to be a 
commentary on the financial and ego. 
nomic problems that beset his coup. 
try and ours. 

There are really (he said) two 
methods of approaching inflation: 
control at the center, which envis- 
ages control of the money supply, 
or control at the circumference, 
Britain has chosen the first, beliey- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 


A.B.A. Division Presidents Report 


Bad Debt Reserves 


SAM M. FLEMING, National Bank 
Division: The modest earnings cf banks 
in times of unusual prosperity, accom- 
panied by steadily increasing loan 
totals, point up the need for the tax- 
ing authorities to adopt a more real- 
istic attitude towards valuation re- 
serves on loans. ... It is hoped, in the 
public interest, that the efforts of the 
American Bankers Association, the Re- 
serve City Bankers Association, and 
our supervisory authorities will be suc- 
cessful in obtaining a more realistic and 
adequate bad debt reserve formula 
which is not geared to give preference 
to those institutions which suffered the 
greatest losses during the depression 
years. 


Trust Statistics 


THOBURN MILLS, Trust Division: 
The Committee on Statistics is weigh- 
ing all angles of the proposal to gather 
trust statistics on a national basis. It 
is believed that such a study will dis- 


close policies and trends in fiduciary 
investment, the extent of investment re- 
sponsibility which corporate trustees 
exercise, what they are doing in the 
capital market, and the amount and 
growth of personal trust business han- 
dled by corporate fiduciaries. 


A "Free" Interest Rate 


DANIEL W. HOGAN, JR., Savings 
and Mortgage Division: We’ve had a 
couple of years to scrutinize the un- 
realistic, fixed-interest rate of Govern- 
ment-guaranteed mortgage lending. 
We’ve come to the logical conclusion 
that this kind of load isn’t going any 
place. Bankers are fed up with vanish- 
ing down-payments, with ridiculously 
long terms, with phony discounts, and 
with deeper and deeper encroachment 
of Government in the mortgage field. 
After the reckless passage of the ultra- 
liberal Housing Act of 1957, our Divi- 
sion is more firmly convinced than ever 
that FHA should administer GI mort- 
gage lending. .. . If mortgage interest 
rates are to compete in the money mar- 


ket, it’s just plain horse sense that a 
“free” interest rate is the only way 
out. Lower down- payments simply 
grease inflationary tracks and will not 
attract any new mortgage money. On 
the contrary, lower down-payments will 
only increase the present demand for 
mortgage money; and today money 
isn’t the easiest thing to find for 
mortgages that are handcuffed to a 
“fixed” interest rate that’s below the 
market 


State-Supervised Banks 


ARCHIE K. DAVIS, State Bank Di- 
vision: State-supervised banks can de- 
rive considerable satisfaction from the 
relative progress and increased stability 
achieved in 1956. Their capital position 
was $596,000,000 stronger than a year 
ago. At the yearend such institutions 
numbered 9,448, of which 8,921 were 
commercial banks (including loan and 
trust companies, stock savings banks, 
private banks, industrial banks, and 
cash depositories), and 527 were mutual 
savings banks. 


NATIONAL BANK DIVISION. President Sam M. Fleming makes his address at the Division’s annual meeting. He is 


president, 


Third National Bank in Nashville 
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STATE BANK DIVISION. A. K. Davis, head of the Division in 1956-57, gives his report. Mr. ants is chairman of the 
board, Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


STATE ASSOCIATION SECTION. Executive Vice-president 
Albert L. Muench, New York State Bankers Association; 
Executive Manager Kenneth McDougall, Savings Banks As- 
sociation of Massachusetts, Section vresident 1956-57; Exec- 
utive Secretary Charles L. Fuson, Oklahoma Bankers As- 
sociation; Executive Manager and Secretary Belden L. 
Daniels, Pennsylvania Bankers Association 


TRUST DIVISION. George F. Roberts, vice-president and 
trust officer, Guarantee Bank and Trust Co., Atlantic City, 
and chairman of the New Jersey Bankers Association’s 
trust committee; Benjamin Strong, president, United States 
Trust Company, New York City; Joseph W. Wolfe, A.B.A. 
deputy manager and Division secretary; President Thoburn 
Mills, vice-president and trust officer, The National City 
Bank of Cleveland 


SAVINGS AND MORTGAGE DIVISION. President Daniel W. Hogan, Jr., president, City National Bank and Trust 
Company, Oklahoma City, opens the Division’s session 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 

ing it to be far preferable to constant 
interference in detail with thousands 
of commercial decisions daily. Also, 
it’s far better, Britain thinks, “to 
limit the amount of money a banker 
can lend than to tell him in detail 
whom he is to lend it to.” And 
“money, particularly new money, if 
it is not the cause is certainly the 
necessary food of any inflation.” 
Government’s duty is to see that “‘it 
will not be a party to underwriting 
these inflationary forces.” 

“Maybe we cannot control all the 
money supply,” observed the Chan- 
cellor, but we can and will control 
wide sectors and exercise enough 
control to have a decisive effect upon 
the economy.” 


Two Other Approaches 


The convention’s steel maker — 
Roger M. Blough, chairman of the 
board of United States Steel Corpor- 
ation — offered two possible ap- 
proaches also; two, that is, in addi- 
tion to money and credit policies. 
First and most desirable, in his opin- 
ion, ‘would be to increase productiv- 
ity to the greatest possible degree 
in order that the inflationary gap 
between the too-rapid rise in wages 
and the laggard improvement in 
productivity may be narrowed or 
eliminated.” 

The other, more difficult, approach 


would be to avoid future wage in- 
creases to levels not clearly support- 
able by rising productivity.” Presum- 
ably, “the final and only practical 
answer will be found in a combination 
of the two. However, we must not 
seek to impose any form of wage 
controls, whether or not accompanied 
by price controls. These twins have 
been tried many times, and almost 
inevitably with disastrous conse- 
quences but without halting infla- 
tion.” 


Four Suggestions 


Senator A. Willis Robertson of 
Virginia suggested to the State Bank 
Division meeting this program to 
check the upward pressure on prices: 

(1) Maintain the independence of 
the Federal Reserve Board. It may 
make some mistakes in the manage- 
ment of currency, but it will be “as 
free of partisan politics as we can 
hope to get.” 

(2) Urge industry and labor to 
unite on a price stabilization pro- 
gram. 

(3) Encourage savings as a source 
of new expansion money. 

(4) Cut Federal spending by $10- 
billion, taxes by $8-billion. 


Those Joneses 

From Malcolm Bryan, president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
lanta, National Bank Division dele- 
gates got a thoughtful discourse on 


PRESIDENTS 
A special event at each A.B.A. convention is the luncheon attended by the 
Association’s presidents—past, current and prospective. Clockwise around the 
the table at the Atlantic City gathering are Messrs. Brenton, Reese, Adams, 
Bailey, Welman, Erle Cocke, Florence, Maddox, Fleming, C. Francis Cocke, 
Livingston, and Peterson. The Association’s Executive Vice-president, M. E. 
Selecman, is at the extreme right 


these expensive, fast-stepping times. 
People have developed, he said, “an 
imposing rationale to support the 
enticing belief that spending ang 
consumption are altogether and al. 
ways good, ignoring the more diffi- 
cult problem of whether the Spending 
produces wealth and welfare, or 
wastes our energies and resources.” 
And we also have “a magiuificent 
obsession: we must not only keep 
up with the Joneses but get ahead 
of them, regardless of whither the 
Joneses are going.” 

Mr. Bryan suggested that there be 
restored to the language such phrases 
as “Can I afford it? Do I need it? Is 
it productive? Is it wasteful? Does 
it contribute to solvency or endanger 
it? Have I earned the right to this 
discovery or must I impatiently 
possess it by borrowing the savings 
of others?” 

Commenting on the “population 
explosion,’”’ this banker noted that 
“most of the increase in our national 
product has been thus far available 
for Papa and Mama.” It will be many 
years before the “little per capitas”’ 
start producing. 


Guard Depositors' Dollars! 


Clarence E. Manion, the former 
dean of the College of Law, Notre 
Dame University, sees a moral ob- 
ligation for bankers to guard their 
depositors’ dollars. “If confiscatory 
taxes and senseless Federal spending 
are destroying the value of your 
savings accounts, you must call that 
fact to the attention of your deposi- 
tors,’”’ who are now more numerous 
than the voters in the last presi- 
dential election. ‘“‘All you have to do 
in order to reverse the dollar-destroy- 
ing extravagance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to tell the 90,000,000 
owners of your savings accounts the 
unpleasant facts. To save their 
money, they must also save their 
country. 

“The time has come to raise the 
general rate of interest in economi- 
cal constitutional government.” Mr. 


‘Manion spoke to the Savings and 


Mortgage Division. 


Prices Can't Rise Forever 


Benjamin Strong, president, United 
States Trust Company, New York, 
didn’t agrce with those who believe 
that a gradual price rise can go on 
forever without impairing the na- 
tion’s economic health. There is, in 
fact, some indication that a period 
of consolidation ‘adjustment and 
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settlement”—is ahead, Mr. Strong 
told the Trust Division. 

“We need to appraise the impli- 
cations of such factors as the rapid 
increase in outstanding credit of all 
types. We all see weak spots in cer- 
tain current aspects of industry. 
Cost levels are being scrutinized by 
purchasers. The buying public may 
be in the process of deciding to wait 
for better opportunities, after years 
of rising prices. ... This is no time 
for complacency or blind optimism. 
Whichever way things go, we can be 
certain that we are in or are ap- 
proaching a period of change that 
will challenge our ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness.” 

‘It remains to be seen whether 
the clouds on the horizon contain 
winds and rain. In any case, some of 
us have already taken in a little 
sail. 

“Nonetheless, we (trust depart- 
ments) are in common stocks to stay; 
and no disturbances which I can 
foresee will prompt us to drag our 
staunch boats completely out of the 
water.”’ 


Some Ancillary Benefits of 
Defense Spending 

Frank Pace, Jr., president of Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corporation, and for- 
mer Secretary of the Army, spoke 
to the convention on the ancillary 
benefits of defense spending—that 
is, defense research as a stimulator 
and developer of such great achieve- 
ments as nuclear fission and fusion, 
astronautics, electronic computation, 
communication and automation, all 
of which have been spurred by the 
defense prograni. 


At the National Bank Division meet- 
ing, Malcolm Bryan; president, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Atlanta, left, 


and Ray M. Gidney, Comptroller of the 
Currency 
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Bad Debt Reserve Formula 


Ray M. Gidney, Comptroller of the 
Currency, told the National Bank 
Division that his Office believes 
“there is a need for a bad debt re- 
serve formula not limited to the loss 
history of the individual bank or 
group of banks, and which would 
permit all banks to create and main- 
tain bad debt reserves by transfers 
from earnings at a reasonable rate 
ir relation to total loans until a suit- 
able ceiling is reached. This ceil- 
ing,” he added, ‘‘should be based upon 
the average loss experience of all 
banks over such a period as is now 
allowed for individual banks.” 


Convention Notebook 


Chicago in ’58 

The 1958 convention will be held 
in Chicago, September 21-24. In 
1959 A.B.A. goes to Miami Beach, 
Fla., President Welman announced. 
The dates are Oct. 25-28. 


10 Past Presidents 


Executive Vice-president Merle E. 
Seleeman introduced to the conven- 
tion these past presidents: Fred F. 
Florence, Robert F. Maddox, Robert 
V. Fleming, Orval W. Adams, C. W. 
Bailey, F. Raymond Peterson, C. 
Francis Cocke, W. Harold Brenton, 
Everett D. Reese, and Homer J. 
Livingston. 


“Distinguished Guests” 

Guests presented during the con- 
vention by President Cocke included: 
Jesse P. Wolcott, chairman of the 
FDIC; H. Earl Cook, retired FDIC 
chairman; Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, 
Treasurer of the United States; Alex- 
ander H. Miller, president, National 
Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks, and Vermont commissioner of 
banking and insurance; Victor M. 
Pedroso, president of the Cuban 
Bankers Association; Ignacio Mar- 
tinez, Jr., representing the Mexican 
Bankers Association; Representative 
Brent Spence of Kentucky, chairman 
of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency; Ray M. Gidney, 
Comptroller of the Currency; Sena- 
tor A. Willis Robertson of Virginia, 
chairman of the Banking Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency; Samuel C. 
Waugh, chairman and _ president, 
Export-Import Bank, Washington, 


Paul I. Wren, right, assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, presented to 
President Cocke a framed copy of a 
Savings Bond ad bearing a special 
message from the A.B.A. president. It 
was the Treasury’s most popular bond 
ad for the first quarter of 1957 


D. C.; Sir Harold Caccia, the British 
Ambassador to the United States. 


A.1.B. Champ 


The Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion heard David M. Kimbel, as- 
sistant cashier, Lincoln Bank and 
Trust Company, Louisville, who won 
first place in the National Public 
Speaking Contest for the A. P. Gian- 
nini Educational Endowment Prizes 
at the A.I.B.’s Richmond convention 
last June. Dave’s A.B.A. talk was 
“The Responsibility of Banking in 
Encouraging Thrift.” 


Commander Gleason 


John S. Gleason, Jr., newly elected 
national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion and a vice-president 
of The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, was introduced to the conven- 
tion. He spoke briefly on the com- 
munity-building interests of banks 
and the Legion. 


Trust Division Cup 


When Frederick H. Goff, presi- 
dent of The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, finished his term as president 
of the Trust Division in 1914, he 
was presented with a loving cup. Tho- 
burn Mills, 1956-57 president, re- 
cently accepted the cup from the 
Goff family for the Division on con- 
dition that the names of the 43 suc- 
cessors to Mr. Goff be inscribed on 
it. The cup will hereafter be in cus- 
tody of each president during his 
term. Mr. Mills presented it to the 
new one, Walter Kennedy. 
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EE P. MILLER, president of the 
Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company, Louisville, Ky., was 

elected vice-president of the Ameri- 

can Bankers Association at the At- 
lantic City convention. 

Mr. Miller is a native of Louisville 
and attended the city’s schools. 

He entered banking in 1911 with 
the Fidelity Trust Company, now 
the Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company, of which he was elected 
president and a director in 1949. 

Mr. Miller has long been active in 
bankers association affairs. In the 
Kentucky Bankers Association, he 
was a member of the Jurisprudence 
Committee from 1937 to 1956, being 
chairman from 1937 to 1951; chair- 
man of the Tax Research Committee 
from 1951 to 1954; and a member of 
the Executive Committee from 1938 
through 1941, being chairman in 
1940-41. 


Headed Federal Legislation 
Committee 


In the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Mr. Miller has been identified 
for many years with the work of 
its legislative committees, partic- 
ularly in the field of taxation. He 
was a member of the Committee on 
Federal Legislation for a number of 
years, and its chairman from 1955 
to 1957. 

He was, likewise, a member of 
the Subcommittee on Taxation of 
the Legislation Committee and was 
chairman of that group for several 
years. 

He was also a member of the 
A.B.A. Special Committee on Excess 
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Meet Vice-president Miller 


Kentuckian Long Active in A.B.A. Affairs; 


An Expert on Taxation 


Lee P. Miller 


Profits Tax during its life from 1952 
to 1954. In addition, he served on 
the Committee on Taxation of the 
Trust Division of the A.B.A. for 11 
years and was chairman for four 
years. He was a member of the Trust 
Division’s Executive Committee for 
three years. 


Many Other Interests 


Mr. Miller is serving on the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council for the Eighth 


Federal Reserve District. He is presi- 
dent and director of the Citizens 
Fidelity Insurance Company; direc- 
tor of the Associated Industries of 
Kentucky, the Kentucky Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Louisville 
Transit Company; chairman of the 
board of trustees of the University 
of Louisville; and trustee of the 
Masonic Widows & Orphans Home. 
Mr. Miller is married, has one son, 
and makes his home in Louisville. 
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Merle E. Selecman, 
right, executive mana- 
ger since 1952, has 
been made executive 
vice-president and chief 


staff officer of the As- 
sociation 


G. Russell Clark, left, 
executive vice-president 


™ of the New York Clear- 


ing House Association 
since 1948, is the new 
executive manager of 


the A.B.A. 


Staff Ghanges Announced by 


American Bankers Association 


HANGES in the administrative 
( and executive management of 

the American Bankers Associ- 
ation to meet the requirements of 
the expanding scope of its activities 
have been announced by Joseph C. 
Welman, president of the Association 
and president of the Bank of Ken- 
nett, Kennett, Missouri. 

By recent action of the Adminis- 
trative Committee, Merle E. Selec- 
man, who has been executive man- 
ager since 1952, will become execu- 
tive vice-president and chief staff 
officer. As executive vice-president 
he will devote more time to planning 
of over-all Association matters for 
strengthening and expanding the 
services of the American Bankers 
Association for its members and for 
organized banking. This change will 
enable him to attend more regional 
and functional meetings of the 
AB.A. and other banking groups. 


29 Years With A.B.A. 


Mr. Seleeman has been with the 
Association 29 years. He has been 
director of its Advertising Depart- 
ment, its Publicity Department, and 
its Public Relations Council. In 1937 
he became deputy manager in charge 
of the Trust Division, and in 1944 
Secretary of the Association. Mr. 
Seleeman is a graduate of Northwest 
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Missouri State College and holds an 
A.M. Degree from Northwestern Uni- 
versity at Evanston, Illinois. 


Executive Manager Clark 


G. Russell Clark, executive vice- 
president of the New York Clearing 
House, has been elected executive 
manager of the Association. He will 
assume his new duties after the first 
of the year. As executive manager 
Mr. Clark will be chief administra- 
tive officer in charge of operations 
and personnel of the Association. 

Mr. Clark, who has been executive 
vice - president of the New York 
Clearing House Association since 
1948, has been closely identified with 
many banking programs of great 
value, including the centralized de- 
livery system for the clearing of 
checks of New York City member 
banks, and the chairmanship of the 
Electronics Committee, which is de- 
voting its activities to studies leading 
to improved bank operations and 
service to the public. Among other 
recent activities with which he has 
been identified has been a study of 
certain facets of the Federal Reserve 
banking system. 

Mr. Clark’s experience in organ- 
ized banking spans 38 years. He first 
joined the New York Clearing House 
as an office boy in 1919; he was ap- 


pointed assistant manager in 1937. 
The new A.B.A. executive mana- 
ger was born in Kearny, New Jersey, 
and is presently a resident of Essex 
Fells, New Jersey. He attended Rut- 
gers and New York Universities. 
“Soon after his employment in 
banking he became interested in the 
educational opportunities of the 
American Institute of Banking and 
has maintained an active interest in 
New York Chapter of A.I.B. since 
that time. He received his Standard 
Certificate in 1936. He has held every 
official post in the chapter, including 
that of president in 1943-44; he was 
a member of the board of governors 
for 14 years. In 1944-45 he served 
the national organization as chair- 
man of the National Public Speaking 
and Debate Committee and in 1945- 
46 was an associate councilman. 


G.S.B. ‘47 


Pursuing further studies in bank- 
ing, he entered The Graduate School 
of Banking in the Class of 1947 and 
upon graduation was elected per- 
manent class president. Since that 
time he has been a special lecturer 
and member of the G.S.B. faculty. 

Mr. Clark has appeared before 
numerous banking groups through- 
out the country to discuss a variety 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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A Memorial to Harold Stonier 


A memorial tribute to Dr. Harold 
Stonier, who died June 3, 1957, after 
many years of service to the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, was offered 
at the Association’s 83rd annual con- 
vention by Robert V. Fleming, chair- 
man of the board of The Riggs 
National Bank, Washington, D. C. 
The text of the memorial follows: 


in annual convention, it has 
pleased God to take from our 
midst a man who, for nearly thre: 
decades, served American banking 
with great wisdom and distinction, 
unflagging loyalty, and conspicuous 
success—Dr. Harold Stonier, who 
passed away on June 3, 1957. 
Having known him intimately 
most of that time, it seems sadly 
fitting that I should use the phrase 
which I once heard him quote on an 
occasion ‘when he was the principal 
speaker. He opened his remarks 
with a quotation from Shakespeare’s 
“Julius Caesar” in which Mark 
Antony says, “I come to speak what 
I do know about, this man.” 


“Remarkably Gifted" 


Dr. Stonier was a remarkably 
gifted man. Nature had endowed him 
with a commanding presence which 
evoked admiration and respect. For- 
tunate indeed it was for us that he 
chose to turn his great talents to 
the field of banking, for I know of 
no man whose devoted efforts were 
directed more effectively and con- 
structively to the betterment of 
banking. He will always be a lasting 
symbol of man’s struggle to improve 
the world around him, and to leave 
the world for later generations “‘bet- 
ter than he finds.” Although he was 
not traified as a practical banker, he 
informed himself, through study, on 
all phases of the functions and oper- 
ations of the chartered banking sys- 
tem, and became representative of 
the highest aspirations of our in- 
dustry. 

Dr. Stonier was a product of the 
educational institutions of the state 
of California. After receiving his 


Sr this Association last met 
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master’s degree, and later his doc- 
torate, at the University of Southern 
California, he began the teaching of 
economics at the same center of 
learning. His rise was rapid, and 
even while serving as vice-president 
of the university, he was also in- 
structing at Los Angeles Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking. 
It was there that his outstanding 
qualifications caught the attention 
of our friends on the West Coast, 
and in 1927 he was named as na- 
tional educational director of the 
American Institute of Banking. The 
Institute made enormous strides 
under his direction. It is safe to say 
that his leadership and educational 
genius were responsible for the pre- 
eminent position which the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking holds today 
in the field of adult education. 


A.B.A.'s Top Staff Officer 


In 1937, 10 years after joining the 
American Bankers Association fam- 
ily, Dr. Stonier was elevated to the 
top staff office, that of executive 
manager, and subsequently he was 
advanced to executive vice-president. 
In 1954, due to illness, he requested 
retirement as executive vice-presi- 
dent of our Association, but we were 
fortunate that he was able to con- 


Mr. Fleming reads the memorial tribute 
to Harold Stonier 


tinue as dean of The Graduate 
School of Banking, in which capacity 
he served until his passing. 

Apart from his educational genius, 
Dr. Stonier was an accomplished 
orator, who could sway an audience 
with his resonant voice, his reasoned 
argument, and his ready wit. He also 
possessed many exceptional qualities 
of statesmanship which made him 
invaluable as the chief executive of 
our Association’s staff. His sincerity 
of purpose, his logic, his dynamic 
personality, and his “gift for people” 
made him an ambassador of impres- 
sive stature before the general public 
and with political leaders. 


Honors in England 


In recognition of his outstanding 
intellectual and scholastic achieve- 
ments, Dr. Stonier received many 
honorary degrees as well as awards. 
In October 1956, he was elected an 
Honorary Fellow of the Institute of 
Bankers of London. This was one of 
four fellowships ever awarded by 
that institution since its founding 
in 1879. Furthermore, it was the only 
time the fellowship was ever award- 
ed to anyone other than a British 
subject. 

According to the Institute’s con- 
stitution, the fellowships honor the 
“man of distinction in the practice 
or literature of banking, mercantile 
law, political economy, or other kin- 
dred subjects.” In awarding the fel- 
lowship to Dr. Stonier, the Institute 
took note of his “service to banking 
education in America, his faith in 
the future of American banking, and 
his determination to insure, with 
foresight and imagination, that such 
faith should be justified.” It was 
added that Dr. Stonier’s “impress 
will live in the annals of banking 
wherever English is spoken and 
beyond.” 


Founded the Graduate School 


Dr. Stonier made innumerable 
contributions to the betterment of 
banking, but probably the most sig- 
nificant is The Graduate School of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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Association Leaders 


ELWOOD F. KIRKMAN 


Treasurer, American Bankers Association 


of The Boardwalk National 

Bank of Atlantic City, N. J., 
was elected treasurer of the Associa- 
tion at the 1957 convention. 

He is a native of Philadelphia, and 
attended Dickinson Law School, and 
Georgetown Law School from which 
he received an L.L.B. degree. He 
was admitted to the New Jersey Bar 
in 1926 and is also a member of the 
American Bar Association. 

Mr. Kirkman is senior member of 
the law firm of Kirkman, Mulligan 
& Harris of Atlantic City. 

He has been a director since 1932 
and president since 1942 of The 
Boardwalk National Bank and has 
been a director since 1927 and chair- 
man of the board since 1955 of The 
National Bank of Ocean City, Ocean 
City, N. J. 

He was president of the New Jer- 
sey Bankers Association in 1951-52. 


F. KIRKMAN, president 


In the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Mr. Kirkman was a member of 
the Executive Council and of the 
Finance Committee from 1953 to 
1957. He was also vice-president for 
New Jersey on the Organization 
Committee in 1953-54 and a member 
of the Federal Legislative Council 
in 1955-56. 


Other Posts 


He is chairman of the board and 
director of the Chelsea Title and 
Guaranty Company, Atlantic City; 
president of the Flanders Hotel Com- 
pany, Ocean City; director of the 
Dennis Hotel (Walter J. Buzby, 
Inc.), Atlantic City, and of the South 
Jersey Gas Company and the Penn- 
sylvania - Reading Seashore Lines; 
past director of the Community 
Chest and Welfare Council of Atlan- 
tic County and of the Atlantic City 
Chamber of Commerce; trustee of 


Elwood F, Kirkman of Atlantic City, 
president, Boardwalk National Bank 


Dickinson Law School and The Train- 
ing School at Vineland, N. J.; and 
president and a member of the board 
of governors of the Atlantic City 
Hospital Association. 

Mr. Kirkman is married and has 
one daughter; he makes his home in 
Margate City, N. J. 


DIVISION—SECTION OFFICERS 


FFICERS elected by the Associa- 

tion’s four division and one 

section at the Atlantic City 
convention are: 

NATIONAL BANK DIVISION: Presi- 
dent, WILLIAM M. LOCKWOOD, presi- 
dent, Howard National Bank and 
Trust Company, Burlington, Vt., suc- 
ceeding SAM M. FLEMING, president, 
Third National Bank in Nashville, 
Nashville, Tenn; vice-president, HUL- 
BERT T. BISSELLE, president, The 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, 
D. C.; executive committee chair- 
man, JOHN S. COLEMAN, president, 
Birmingham (Ala.) Trust National 
Bank. 


STATE BANK DIVISION: President, 
Ben C. CoRLETT, vice-president, 
American Trust Company, San Fran- 
tiseo, succeeding A. K. Davis, chair- 
man, Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
vice-president, L. A. HOLLENBECK, 
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chairman and president, Farmers 
and Merchants State Bank, Iroquois, 
S. D.; executive committee chair- 
man, Louis E. HURLEY, president, 
The Exchange Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Eldorado, Ark. 


SAVINGS AND MORTGAGE DIVISION: 
President, JOHN ADIKES, president, 
Jamaica (N. Y.) Savings Bank, suc- 
ceeding DANIEL W. HOGAN, JR., pres- 
ident, City National Bank & Trust 
Company, Oklahoma City; vice-pres- 
ident, Louis B. LUNDBORG, vice-pres- 
ident, Bank of America N.T. & S.A., 
San Francisco. 


TRUST DIVISION: President, WAL- 
TER KENNEDY, president, The First 
National Bank of Montgomery, Ala., 
succeeding THOBURN MILLS, vice- 
president and trust officer, The Na- 
tional City Bank of Cleveland; vice- 
president, CARLYSLE A. BETHEL, 
vice-chairman and senior trust 


officer, Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
executive committee chairman, CHAR- 
LES W. HAMILTON, vice-president and 
trust officer, The National Bank of 
Commerce, Houston. 


STATE ASSOCIATION SECTION: Pres- 
ident, FRANK N. GANS, executive 
manager, West Virginia Bankers 
Association, Charleston, succeeding 
KENNETH MCDOUGALL, executive 
manager, Savings Banks Association 
of Massachusetts; vices president, 
JEFF BURNETT, secretary, Arkansas 
Bankers Association. 


Biographical sketches and pic- 
tures of Presidents Lockwood, 
Corlett, Adikes, Kennedy and 
Gans follow on the next pages. 
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BEN C. CORLETT 


President, State Bank Division 


EN C. CORLETT, vice-president of 
B the American Trust Company, 
San Francisco, was born in 
Napa, Calif., and received his B. S. 
degree from the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

He began his banking career in 
1914 with the First National Bank 
of Napa, advancing to vice-president 
and cashier. He became vice-presi- 
dent of the Bank of America N.T. & 
S.A. when the First National was 
sold to the Bank of America in 1938. 
From 1943 to 1946, he was state 
superintendent of banks for Cali- 
fornia. He has been vice-president 
of the American Trust Company since 
1946. 

Mr. Corlett has worked on many 
committees of the California Bank- 
ers Association and was president of 
the association in 1934-35. In 1946 
he was appointed chairman of the 
committee of California bankers to 
rewrite and revise the State Bank 
Act. The new act was completed and 
adopted by the California legislature 
in 1949. 

In the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Mr. Corlett was a member of 
the Executive Council in 1935-38; a 
member of the Committee on State 
Legislation from 1950 to 1956; a 
member of the Subcommittee on the 
Model State Banking Code from 1947 
to 1950; and a member of the Sub- 
committee on the Uniform Commer- 
cial Code from 1953 to 1955. He has 
been chairman of the Committee on 
State Legislation and of the State 


Mr. Corlett 


Legislative Council and a member 
of the Committee on Federal Legisla- 
tion since 1955. 

In the State Bank Division, he was 
a member of the Legislation Com- 
mittee from 1948 to 1952 and served 
as chairman of this committee in 
1954-55; a member of the Committee 
on State Banking Departments from 
1952 to 1954 and chairman of this 
committee in 1953-54, 1955-56, and 
1956-57; a member of the Division’s 
Executive Committee from 1951 to 
1956, being chairman in 1955-56; and 
Division vice-president in 1956-57. 

Mr. Corlett is married, has two 
sons, and makes his home in Berke- 


ley, Calif. 


M. LOCKWOOD 


President, National Bank Division 


ILLIAM M. LOCKWOOD, presi- 
\\/ dent of the Howard National 
Bank and Trust Company, 
Burlington, Vt., was born in that 
city. He received his B. A. from the 
University of Vermont in Burlington 
and also studied at Oxford Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Lockwood became assistant 
trust officer of the Howard National 
Bank and Trust Company in 1932, 
trust officer in 1940, vice-president 
and trust officer in 1941, and presi- 
dent in 1948. 

He was president of the Vermont 
Bankers Association in 1949-50. He 
is a member of the regional advisory 
board of the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

In the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, he was state vice-president for 
Vermont from 1945 to 1948; regional 
vice-president from 1948 to 1950 and 
again in 1952-53; a member of the 
Committee on Federal Legislation 
from 1950 to 1952; a member of the 
Executive Council in 1951-52 and 
again from 1953 to 1956; and a 
member of the Federal Legislative 
Council from 1953 to 1956. In the 
National Bank Division, he was 
chairman of the Committee on State 
Legislation in 1954-55; a member 
of the Executive Committee from 
1953 to 1956, being chairman in 
1955-56; and vice-president of the 
Division in 1956-57. 

Mr. Lockwood is a director of the 
New Hotel Vermont, Inc.; the Mt. 
Mansfield Co.. Inc.; the Girard Bak- 


Mr. Lockwood 


ing Co.; and the A. D. Pease Grain 
Co. He is secretary-treasurer and 
director of the Mary Fletcher Hos- 
pital; a director of the Greater Bur- 
lington Industrial Corporation; 
trustee of the Community Y.M.C.A.; 
and treasurer of the Vermont Coun- 
cil on World Affairs, Inc. 

Mr. Lockwood is married and has 
one son and one daughter. He lives 
in Burlington. 


JOHN ADIKES 


President, Savings and 
Mortgage Division 
OHN ADIKES, president of the 
J Jamaica Savings Bank, Jamaica, 
N. Y., is a native of Jamaica. He 
attended elementary school there, 
Poly Prep School in Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Mr. Adikes 
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and is a law graduate from New 
York University. He was admitted to 
the New York State Bar in 1916. 

He was commissioned as a naval 
oficer at Annapolis in 1916. During 
World War II, he was chairman of 
the registrants advisory board of 
the Selective Service System in his 
home community. 

Mr. Adikes was a partner in the 
law firm of Street & Adikes from 
1923 to 1944, and has been a trustee 
of the Jamaica Savings Bank since 
1926. He became executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Jamaica Savings Bank in 
1944 and president in 1945. He is also 
a director of the Savings Banks 
Trust Company, New York City. 

Mr. Adikes has served the Savings 
Banks Association of the State of 
New York as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on GI Mortgage Financing 
and of the Committee on Employee 
Relations. He was president of that 
association in 1947-48. He is now on 
the Council of Administration and is 
chairman of the Committee on the 
Development of Better Community 
Relations. 

In the Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, he was a member of the 
Committee on Real Estate Mortgages 
in 1950-51 and again from 1954 to 
1956, a member of the Executive 
Committee from 1954 to 1956, and 
chairman of the Committee on GI 
Mortgages and Division vice-presi- 
dent in 1956-57. 

Mr. Adikes is a member of the New 
York City Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, the New York State Board of 
Tax and Assessment Equalization, 
and the Queens Advisory Board of 
The Chase Manhattan Bank. 

Mr. Adikes is a widower and has 
one son and one daughter. He lives 
in Jamaica. 


WALTER KENNEDY 


President, Trust Division 


ALTER KENNEDY, president of 
\ The First National Bank of 
Montgomery, Montgomery, 
Ala.. was born in Birmingham and 
received his B.S. and LL.B. degrees 
from the University of Alabama. 
After practicing law in Birming- 
ham, Mr. Kennedy served as assis- 
tant trust officer of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Birmingham from 
1929 to 1935. He became vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer of The First 
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Mr. Kennedy 


National Bank of Montgomery in 
1935, executive vice-president in 
1943, and president of the bank in 
1948. 

He was a second lieutenant during 
World War I, and a lieutenant colonel 
in the Air Force during World 
War II. 

He was president of the Alabama 
Bankers Association in 1954-55. 


A.B.A. Positions 


In the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, he was a member of the State 
Legislative Council from 1946 to 
1948, of the Subcommittee on State 
Taxation of Banks of the State Legis- 
lation Committee in 1947-48, and of 
the Board of Regents of The Grad- 
uate School of Banking from 1947 
to 1950; state vice-president for 
Alabama on the Organization Com- 
mittee from 1950 to 1952; a member 
of the Executive Council and the 
Administrative Committee of the 
A.B.A. in 1951-52; regional vice- 
president on the Organization Com- 
mittee in 1952-53; and a member of 
the Subcommittee on Taxation of 
the Committee on Federal Legisla- 
tion in 1953-54. 

He has been on several committees 
of the Trust Division of the Associa- 
tion and served two 3-year terms on 
the Division’s Executive Committee 
—1948-51 and 1953-56, being chair- 
man of the Executive Committee in 
1955-56. In 1956-57 he was vice- 
president of the Division. 

Mr. Kennedy is president of the 
Montgomery Area Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

He is a member of the American 
Amateur Artists’ Association. 


He is married, has one son and 
two daughters, and makes his home 
in Montgomery. 


FRANK N. GANS 


President, State Association 
Section 


RANK N. GANS, executive mana- 
Pee of the West Virginia Bank- 

ers Association, Charleston, was 
born in Point Marion, Pa. He at- 
tended Douglas Business College in 
Uniontown, Pa., and is a graduate 
of The Graduate School of Banking, 
class of 1938. 

Mr. Gans was with the Peoples 
National Bank of Point Marion, Pa., 
from 1909 to 1931, where he was 
cashier. Later he was cashier of the 
Weston National Bank, Weston, W. 
Va., and then became cashier of the 
Beckley National Bank, Beckley, 
W. Va. 

Mr. Gans served as part-time sec- 
retary of the West Virginia Bankers 
Association from January 1942 until 
July 1952 when he became full-time 
secretary. He was named executive 
manager in August 1957. He is a 
past president of the Southern Sec- 
retaries. 

Mr. Gans was active in the forma- 
tion of the Farming for Better Living 
Program in Northern West Virginia 
and the New River Country Life 
Program in Southern West Virginia. 

In 1950-51, he was a member of 
the Executive Committee of the State 
Association Section of the A.B.A. 

Mr. Gans is married, has three 
daughters and one son, and resides 
in Beckley and Charleston. 


Mr. Gans 
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The Inflation Problem 


Resolutions of the A.B.A. Convention 


Here is the report of the Reso- 
hitions Committee at the A.B.A.’s 
Atlantic City convention. It was read 
to the convention by the Commit- 
tee’s chairman, Homer J. Livingston, 
president, The First National Bank 
of Chicago, and former president of 
the Association. 


ERSISTENT inflation is one of the 

foremost problems today in 

our nation and throughout the 
world. It imposes the serious threat 
of sapping the economic strength 
which is so essential to the survival 
of the Free World. Too many people 
are willing to accept the view that 
long-range inflation is inevitable. 
Many hold the false notion that a 
persistent, creeping inflation can be 
kept within bounds. The history of 
inflations all over the world gives 
contrary evidence that forces which 
are seemingly mild at the start al- 
ways lead to crisis and collapse un- 
less realistic measures are under- 
taken to correct them. 


Measures of Restraint 


While monetary controls, exer- 
cised through the Federal Reserve 
System, are one of the important 
weapons against inflation, they must 
be accompanied by an appropriate 
fiscal policy and by a willingness of 
all important economic groups to 
recognize that lasting economic 
growth can be supported only by 
improvement in productivity and the 
accumulation of the capital needed 
to make more effective use of our 
technical knowledge and resources. 

In the area of monetary control, 
the Board of Governors and their 
associates in the entire Federal Re- 
serve System are exercising their 
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authority with skill and courage. 
They especially are to be commended 
for recognizing that inflationary 
doses of money could drug the econ- 
omy into a sense of false prosperity. 
They have clearly understood that 
sound and lasting economic growth 
can be sustained only if the struc- 
ture of credit remains healthy. They 
have recognized that ¢redit should 
not be used for speculation or undue 
anticipation of future needs on the 
premise that debt can be repaid later 
in cheaper dollars. 

The Federal Reserve authorities 
also are to be commended for their 
firm reliance on the market place to 
determine the impact of monetary 
restraint. 

This is in the democratic tradi- 
tion, for it is the only way that 
monetary authority can be exercised 
without invading the prerogatives of 
individual borrowers and lenders in 
the use of credit. 


The Current Situation 


We believe that creeping inflation 
is not inevitable and that a major 
target today should be the elimina- 
tion of inflationary psychology from 
the public mind. The welfare of all 
our people and lasting improvement 
in the standard of living require 
that this be done without delay. For 
this reason, while recognizing the 
importance of flexibility in policy 
under changing conditions, we urge 
the monetary authorities in the cur- 
rent situation to resist pressures 
from particular groups for easy 
money and credit whenever signs of 
a slackening in their segment of the 
economy begin to appear. No think- 
ing person or group wants depres- 
sion or unemployment, but we be- 


lieve that the surest way of avoiding 
them is the prevention of excesses, 


All Must Cooperate 


The solution of the problems of 
inflation is beyond the scope of 
monetary authority alone. In order 
to further sound economic growth, 
therefore, all agencies of Govern- 
ment must recognize as an essential 
criterion for their actions the impor- 
tance of stability in the cost of liv- 
ing and of combating persistent 
inflationary pressures. 

We believe that it is the respon- 
sibility of every American to take an 
honest and unselfish stand against 
inflation. It is the duty of each of us 
to support—indeed to insist upon— 
policies of restraint in the demo- 
cratic tradition which will preserve 
the value of our currency for this 
and future generations. 


Savings 


One of our most powerful weapons 
against inflation is savings. Our 
banks, through their own savings 
departments and their vigorous sup- 
port of the Treasury Savings Bond 
program, will continue to encourage 
thrift on the part of the people. 


Appreciation 


(The resolutions also expressed 
the Association’s thanks to all the 
officers and members who had served 
it during the year, and to the New 
Jersey bankers for their assistance 
“which has contributed so much to 
the success of this convention.” ) 
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the exciting design in office furniture is being done with wood 


By nature, wood is warm, friendly, quiet, individual—and 
looks at home in any color arrangement. Capitalizing on these 
known assets, today’s designers have created wood office fur- 
niture with the spirit of tomorrow. The new wood designs 
satisfy wide ranges of aesthetic and functional requirements. 
Whether replacing old desks and chairs, or equipping new 
space, let your office furniture dealer demonstrate why it’s 
“better business to do it with wood.” 

FREE: Helpful new 36-page booklet, “Office Planning and 


Layout,” yours for the asking. 


BETTER OFFICES FOR BETTER BUSINESS B hg : WITH FRIENDLY WooD 


ay, Ky 


©OD OFFICE FURNA/TU/RE INSTITUTE 


730 11th STREET N.W., 
In the interest of better use of wood office furniture the following companies have contributed to the/prepafati¢ i6 th¢ssage: Alma Desk Co., High Point, N. C. - Boling Chair Co., Siler City, 
N.C. - Gregson Mfg. Co., Liberty, N. C. - Hoosier Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. - Imperial Desk Svaristiflef Ind. - Indiana Chair Company, Jasper, Ind. - Indiana Desk Company, 
Jasper, Ind. - Jasper Chair Company, Jasper, Ind. - Jasper Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. - Jasper/Offe nituré Company, Jasper, Ind. - Jasper Seating Company, Jasper, Ind. - The Leopold 
Company, Burlington, Iowa - The B. L. Marble Chair Company, Bedford, Ohio - Myrtle Desk bog ' inf, N. C. - Nucraft Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. - The Taylor 
Chair Company, Bedford, Ohio - Thomas Furniture Company, High Point, N.C. - Associate M. my. ‘ rit, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec - Biltrite Furniture Mfg. Inc., Terrebonne, Quebec 
Canadian Office Furn. & School Furn., Ltd. (Preston Furn. Co., Ltd.) Preston, Ontario - 
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A.B.A. Staff 
Changes 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 97) 
of subjects of current interest to 
bankers. 

In addition to his career in or. 
ganized banking, Mr. Clark has 
served his home and business com- 
munities in many responsible posi- 
tions. Currently he is chairman of 
the executive committee of the New 

York State Chamber of Commerce, 
to Southern California ><. having previously served for three 
ei ~ 4 years as its treasurer. He is also a 
director of The Guardian Life In- 
surance Company of America and 
for 12 years has been a director of 
his local bank in Kearny, N. J. 
Mr. Clark is married and is the 
for 43 years one of the nation’s father of three sons and one 
great independent banks. . . where daughter. 
Money Engineering has created 
new dimensions in banking service A.B.A. Management Committee 
for your bank and its clients. Created 
The Administrative Committee and 
the Executive Council at their At- 
lantic City meeting voted to create 
Regional Banking on a “downtown” a Management Committee for the 
basis ... complete banking Association to consist of the presi- 
and trust facilities and head dent as chief executive officer to 


office autonomy for Union Bank serve as chairman, the elected vice- 


Regional Offices located in dynamic president, the treasurer, the execu- 
expansion centers. tive vice-president, the executive 

manager, and its senior vice-presi- 

dent (a newly created office), who 

will have charge of the Associa- 
a unique area noted for phenomenal tion’s Washington office. The Man- 
growth... home of over 6,000,000 agement Committee will serve under 
the policies and direction of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the As- 
sociation. 


UNION BANK 


brings a new concept in banking 


sunkissed people whose every banking 
requirement can be served on a 
local level only by Regional Head 
Offices of Union Bank. A.B.A. Constitution Revision 
in Prospect 

The Executive Council also au- 
thorized appointment of a Constitu- 


; tional Revision Committee to review, 
knowledgable correspondent banking recodify, and modernize the consti- 


service . .. look to Union Bank. tution and by-laws of the Associa- 
Already, three new offices in tion. 

Los Angeles’ San Fernando Valley 
with another opening soon in 
Beverly Hills ...and more to come. 


Now, more than ever, for 


Women can keep secrets as well 
as men, but it takes more of them to 
do it. 


UNION BANK and Trust Co. of Los Angeles The advice to keep your eye con- 
stantly on the ball shows that golf 
originated in Scotland. 

TELETYPE LA 501 « BANK WIRE SLUN 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION An antique isa piece of furniture 
AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM that is paid for. 
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Almost Everywhere, 


BANKERS KNOW THE SERVICES 


H in the Southwest, it’s 
sational Bank of Dallas 


bre correspondent banks 


bank in the Southwest. 


INSURANCE CORPORATION National of Dallas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $75,000,000 « LARGEST IN THE SOUTH 
ADDED STRENGTH YOU CAN BANK ON 
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BANKING NEWS 


Top Bank-Credit Executives to Meet in Chicago on 
January 16-17 to Appraise Business Outlook for 1958 


Leaders in American banking, in- 
dustry, business, and Government 
will be heard in Chicago when ap- 
proximately 900 bank-credit execu- 
tives meet at the Tenth National 
Credit Conference of the American 
Bankers Association, January 16 
and 17, according to William F. 
Kelly, chairman of the A.B.A. Credit 
Policy Commission, under whose 
auspices the conference will be held. 
Mr. Kelly, who is also president of 


the First Pennsylvania Banking & | 


Trust Company, Philadelphia, said 
that the program of the 2-day meet- 
ing to be held in The Conrad Hilton 
Hotel is rapidly being completed. 


Names of Speakers 


Speakers who are scheduled for | 


the meeting will be headed by Joseph 
C. Welman, president of the Amer- 


| 
ican Bankers Association, and pres- | 


ident of the Bank of Kennett, Mo. 
Also speaking will be Ben H. Wooten, 
president, First National Bank in 
Dallas, Texas; William F. Chase, 
president, Bearing Service Company, 
Pittsburgh; Robert E. Ginna, presi- 
dent, Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corporation, Rochester, N. Y.; The 
Honorable Charles N. Shepardson, 
governor, Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, D. C.; John Adikes, 
president, A.B.A. Savings and Mort- 
gage Division, and president, Ja- 
maica (N. Y.) Savings Bank; Carl 


Ben H. Wooten John Adikes 


A. Bimson, chairman, A.B.A. Instal- 
ment Credit Commission, and presi- 
dent, Valley National Bank, Phoenix; 
and Dr. H. E. Luedicke, editor, 
Journal of Commerce, New York, 

The two days of meetings will be 
devoted to intensive working ses- 
sions, during which prepared ad- 
dresses will be heard. The confer- 


| ence also provides an opportunity 


for credit men from all parts of the 
country to exchange information and 
ideas. A special feature will be a 


| night meeting on Thursday, Janu- 


ary 16, during which the Robert 
Morris Associates will present a 
panel on credit operations. 


_ All Categories of Credit 


With four speakers yet to be an- 


| nounced, the program during the two 
days will cover all categories of | 


credit, with special emphasis to be 
placed on bank-credit policies ap- 
propriate to current business condi- 
tions and monetary developments. 


The U. S. Treasury’s new Series E Savings Bond. It has been streamlined in size 

and is reduced to a punch card with 13 holes in it. The new bond fits neatly into 

a man’s pocket or a woman’s purse. The Treasury reports that the H bond will 
continue to be printed on paper stock in the old size 


VEARS AMO ELEVEN MONTHS FROM Tet DATE HEREOF Ba 


SERIES E 


A.B.A. Issues a Report on 
All Legislation Affecting 
Banking in 85th Congress 


25-page Booklet Describes 
Major Points in 53 Bills 


Banking legislation entertained, 
enacted, and left over for considera- 
tion of the next session of Congress 
is reported to all members of the 
American Bankers Association in a 


| legislative report mailed in October. 
| The 25-page report entitled “Bank- 
| ing Legislation in the First Session 
| of the 85th Congress” was prepared 
| by the A.B.A. Committee on Federal 
| Legislation and the A.B.A. Washing- 
| ton Office. 


The booklet describes the chief 
provisions of 53 bills introduced in 


| Congress this year. It gives the 


status of all, reporting which were 
enacted into law and what progress 
was made on others. 

The position of the A.B.A. ex- 
pressed at hearings or in statements 
filed with committees of Congress 
also is reported. 

Lee P. Miller of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, who served as chairman of 
the Committee on Federal Legisla- 
tion until his election as A.B.A. vice- 
president at the recent Atlantic City 


' convention, states in a foreword: 


“Of the measures described in this 
report, relatively few have completed 
the legislative process. The remain- 


| der retain their status as of the date 


of adjournment and will require 
additional action by the Congress 


| when it reconvenes in January 1958.” 


Mr. Miller, president of the Citi- 


| zens Fidelity Bank and Trust Com- 


pany of Louisville, calls attention to 
the fact that the pending ‘Financial 
Institutions Act of 1957” contains a 
number of provisions “which nor- 
mally might be the subject of sepa- 
rate bills and that major provisions 
of the “Financial Institutions Act” 
as passed by the Senate are sum- 
marized in a booklet issued by the 
A.B.A. last April. 

Additional copies may be obtained 
by writing to the Washington Office, 
A.B.A. 730 15th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 
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Seven A.B.A. Staff Members Were Given New or 
Additional Titles by Association’s Administrative Committee 


Seven members of the staff of the 
American Bankers Association were 
given new or additional titles at a 
meeting of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Association held in 
Atlantic City, N. J., in connection 
with the 83rd annual convention of 
the A.B.A. 

William R. Kuhns, editor of BANK- 
ING magazine, was named senior 
deputy manager. 

Rudolph R. Fichtel was advanced 
from assistant director to director 
of the Public Relations Council. 

Robert G. Howard, assistant to 
the executive manager, was named 
director of the News Bureau effec- 
tive January 1. 

Dwight J. Townsend, assistant di- 
rector of the News Bureau, was 
made associate director and given 
the additional title of secretary of 
the A.B.A. Savings Bonds Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Murray G. Lee, secretary of 
the Economic Policy Commission, 
was given the additional title of as- 
sistant director of the Department 
of Monetary Policy. 

Christian F. Schnell of the Legal 
Department was named assistant 
counsel of the Association. 

Edward E. Craviolo of the Instal- 
ment Credit Department was named 
assistant secretary of the Instal- 
ment Credit Commission. 


Mr. Kuhns 


Mr. Kuhns attended Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio, and re- 
ceived his Bachelor of Literature de- 
gree from Columbia University, New 
York City, in 1921. 

Upon leaving college, Mr. Kuhns 
entered the newspaper business as 
a reporter for the Paris (France) 
Herald. Later he was correspondent 
for the United Press in New York, 
London, and Paris, and correspond- 
ent and service representative in the 
Far East. He became financial fea- 
ture editor of the Associated Press 
in New York City in 1928, and from 
there came to the American Bankers 
Association in 1930 as associate edi- 
tor of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation Journal, now BANKING mag- 
azine. In 1933 he became managing 
editor of this publication; he has 
been editor since 1937. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, he was named director 
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of the A.B.A.’s Public Relations 
Council, continuing as editor of 
BANKING. 

Mr. Kuhns was a member of the 
United States Treasury Industrial 
Advisory Committee in 1948, and is 
now a member of the American Eco- 
nomic Association and the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association. 

He was secretary of the A.B.A.’s 
Committee on Priorities from 1943 
to 1945, of the Committee on Trea- 
sury War Borrowing and Committee 
on War Bond Drives in 1944-45, of 
the Government Borrowing Commit- 
tee from 1945 to 1950, and of the 
Treasury Savings Bonds Committee 
from 1945 to 1952. 


Mr. Fichtel 


Mr. Fichtel is a graduate of the 
College of the City of New York. He 
received a Master of Business Ad- 
ministration degree from the Grad- 
uate School of Business Adminis- 
tration of New York University in 
1951. In addition, he is a graduate 
of The Graduate School of Banking 
at Rutgers—the State University; a 
graduate of the Financial Public Re- 
lations School, which the Financial 
Public Relations Association con- 
ducts at Northwestern University, 
Chicago, Ill.; and holds a Standard 
Certificate of the American Institute 
of Banking, earned at New York 
Chapter in 1941. 

After teaching in the New York 
City schools for one year, Mr. Fich- 
tel joined the East River Savings 
Bank in 1939. He worked in several 
operating departments of the bank 
and later joined the personnel de- 
partment, where he remained until 
1942. From 1942 to 1945 he served 
with the U. S. Army, rising to the 
rank of captain. Upon his discharge, 
he joined The Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York 
as editor of the official publications. 
In 1948 he was appointed public re- 
lations director and assistant secre- 
tary of the association. 

Mr. Fichtel joined the American 
Bankers Association as secretary of 
the Public Relations Council in 1953. 
He was appointed assistant secretary 
of the A.B.A. Savings Bonds Com- 
mittee later that year, and in 1954 
was made secretary of that Com- 
mittee. He was appointed assistant 


William R. Kuhns R. R. Fichtel 


D. J. Townsend 


Murray G. Lee 


* 


E. E. Craviolo 


* 


director of the Public Relations 
Council in April 1956. 


Mr. Howard 


Mr. Howard obtained his A.B. de- 
gree from Duke University in Dur- 
ham, N. C., in 1937. 

During the ensuing 13 years, Mr. 
Howard was engaged in journalism, 
having been associated with the New 
York Sun, the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Herald, and the Miami (Fla.) Daily 
News. 

In 1950 he joined the staff of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. 
A year later he was named director 
of public information of the bank. 
He was made assistant cashier in 
1953 and assistant vice-president in 
1955. 

As a member of the class of 1956 
of The Graduate School of Banking, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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17,526 Banks, Branches Are 
A.B.A. Members; includes 
176 Foreign Country Members 


Includes 98% of U. S. Banks; Over 
99% of Banking Resources 


The American Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Organization Committee an- 
nounced during the Association’s 
83rd annual convention that 17,526 
banks and branches are now mem- 
bers of the A.B.A. The report was 
made by the Committee’s chairman, 
Frank W. Thomas, president, Wash- 
ington (Ga.) Loan & Banking Com- 
pany. His figures were as of August 
31, the close of the A.B.A. year. 

The total membership of 17,526 
includes 176 members in foreign 
countries. It represents a growth in 
Association membership over the 
past year of 141 banks and branches. 
Included are over 98% of the banks 
in the United States and over 99% 
of the nation’s banking resources. 

In 18 states and the District of 
Columbia, every bank is a member 
of the A.B.A. The states are: Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, 
Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Washington, 
and Wyoming. 


A.B.A. Members in Every State 


The A.B.A. has members in every 
state in the Union and in Alaska, 
Bermuda, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
Cuba, France, French West Indies, 
Great Britain, Hawaii, Honduras, 
India, Japan, Mexico, Philippine Is- 
lands, Puerto Rico, Salvador, Tan- 
gier, Venezuela, and the Virgin Is- 
lands. 

In addition to Mr. Thomas, the 
Organization Committee is made up 
of a vice-chairman and regional and 
state vice-presidents. John W. Kress, 
executive vice-president, The Howard 
Savings Institution, Newark, N. J., 
is vice-chairman. The regional vice- 
presidents during the past year were 
A. G. Elam, regional vice-president 
emeritus, who is president, Southern 
Commercial & Savings Bank, St. 
Louis; Wade E. Bennett, vice-presi- 
dent, California Bank, Hollywood, 
Calif.; W. A. Canary, president, The 
Footville State Bank, Footville, 
Wisc.; Henry C. Coleman, president, 
Commercial Bank at Daytona Beach, 
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Seven A.B.A. Staff Members Get New Titles 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 107) 


he wrote a thesis on “Banking on 
the Future — a Public Relations 
Approach to Youth through the 
Schools.” 

Mr. Howard has served as chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve System 
Subcommittee on Production of Edu- 
cational Motion Picture and secre- 
tary of the Federal Reserve System 
Conference on Bank Relations and 
Public Relations. He is a member of 
the Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation, a member of the board of 
directors of the Richmond Public 
Relations Association, and a mem- 
ber of the Press Club of Virginia. 


Mr. Townsend 


Mr. Townsend received a B.S. de- 
gree from The Pennsylvania State 
University. He joined the News 
Bureau in 1948 after serving on the 
publicity staff of the Armstrong 
Cork Company in Lancaster, Pa. 
Prior to that he was a reporter with 
The Pittsburgh Press. He was ap- 
pointed assistant director of the 
A.B.A. News Bureau in 1950. 


Dr. Lee 


Dr. Lee attended Syracuse and 
Columbia Universities and holds 
A.B., M.A., Ph.D., LL.B., and J.S.D. 
degrees from New York University. 

He practiced law in New York 
City from 1934 to 1939, having been 
a member of the New York Bar since 
1934. From 1939 to 1941, he was as- 
sistant professor of law at New York 


Fla.; John H. Dillen, president, Al- 
toona (Pa.) Trust Company; W. 
Guy Draper, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Temple, Texas; John 
H. Hardwick, vice-president, The 
Louisville (Ky.) Trust Company; 
Gordon C. Hunter, president, The 
Peoples Bank, Roxboro, N. C.; J. 
Wesley Johnston, assistant vice-pres- 
ident, The Hanover Bank, New York 
City; John B. Keeline, president, 
Central Trust & Savings Bank, Cher- 
okee, Iowa; T. C. Peffer, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank in Wichita, 
Kans.; and G. Harold Welch, senior 
vice-president, The New Haven 
(Conn.) Bank N.B.A. 

J. R. Dunkerley, senior deputy 
manager of the American Bankers 
Association, New York City, is sec- 
retary; and George H. Gustafson, 
A.B.A., is assistant secretary. 


Law School. He was affiliated with 
the Economics Department of New 
York University from 1938 to 1952, 
attaining the rank of associate pro- 
fessor. He also served in 1939-40 as 
an instructor in Passaic Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking 
and is now an instructor for New 
York Chapter, A.I.B. 

Dr. Lee was associated with the 
Office of Price Administration in 
1942-43. From 1943 to 1946 he 
served in the United States Naval 
Reserve, attaining the rank of Lieu- 
tenant. In 1951-52 he served with 
the Office of Price Stabilization. 

Dr. Lee joined the staff of the 
American Bankers Association in 
1952. During 1953-54 he served as 
secretary of the Research Council, 
and in October 1954, became secre- 
tary of the Economic Policy Com- 
mission. 


Mr. Schnell 


Mr. Schnell joined the Legal De- 
partment of the A.B.A. in 1947, 
after having been engaged in the 
practice of law in New York City 
and Westchester County, New York. 
He holds a B.A. degree from Bard 
College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N.Y., 
and an LL.B. degree from the Law 
School of Columbia University, New 
York City. 


Mr. Craviolo 


Mr. Craviolo attended New York 
Univers'ty and graduated from Rut- 
gers—The State University, New 
Brunswick, cum laude, with a Bach- 
elor of Science degree. For six years. 
before joining the A.B.A. in 1954, 
he was affiliated with Hudson Trust 
Company, Union City, N. J., as a 
consumer credit man in its Instal- 
ment Credit Department. 


60 Banks Join A.B.A. 


Sixty banks and branches 
in 22 states and India joined 
the American Bankers Associ- 
ation during September, ac- 


cording to the monthly report 
of Frank W. Thomas, chair- 
man of the Association’s Or- 
ganization Committee. The 
bank in India is the Punjab 
National Bank, Ltd., Delhi. 
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President Joseph E. Welman’s Team of A.B.A. 
Commission, Committee, and Council Chairmen 


Chairmen of commissions, commit- 
tees, and councils of the American 
Bankers Association appointed for 
the ensuing year to serve with Presi- 
dent Joseph C. Welman are as fol- 
lows: 


Commission Chairmen 


Agriculture: Harry W. Schaller, 
president, Citizens First National 
Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Bank Management: Harold E. 
Randall, vice-president and comp- 
troller, First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Country Bank Operations: L. M. 
Schwartz, president, Citizens State 
Bank, Paola, Kans. 

Credit Policy: William F. Kelly, 
First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Instalment Credit: Carl A. Bim- 
son, president, Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Economic Policy: Jesse W. Tapp, 
chairman of the board, Bank of 
America N. T. & S. A., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Small Business Credit: Carl M. 
Flora, vice-president, First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Committee Chairmen 


Administrative: Joseph C. Wel- 
man, president, Bank of Kennett, 
Mo., ex-officio. 


Savings 


Show Big Savings Increase 


“THE fact is, as far as savings 
are concerned, banks already have 
chalked up a healthy $4.4-billion 
gain during the first half of 1957, 
while savings and loan associations 
were a poor “also-ran,” with an in- 
crease of only $2.6-billion — just 
about half as much,” said Daniel W. 
Hogan, Jr., president of the Savings 
and Mortgage Division of the A.B.A. 
in an address before the annual 
meeting of the Division at the As- 
Sociation’s annual convention in At- 
lantic . City. “Commercial banks 
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Advisory Committee on Special 
Activities: William A. Mitchell, pres- 
ident, The Central Trust Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Employee Training: L. M. 
Schwartz, president, Citizens State 
Bank, Paola, Kan. 

Executive Development: J. W. Bel- 
lamy, Jr., president, National Bank 
of Commerce, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Federal Deposit Insurance: D. Em- 
mert Brumbaugh, president, First 
National Bank, Claysburg, Pa. 

Federal Fiscal Procedures: C. Ed- 
gar Johnson, vice-president, The 
First National Bank of Chicago, III. 

Federal Legislation: M. Monroe 
Kimbrel, executive vice - president, 
First National Bank, Thomson, Ga. 

Finance: Lee P. Miller, president, 
Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company, Louisville, Ky.; vice-pres- 
ident, A. B. A., ex-officio. 

Foundation for Education in Eco- 
nomics: Richard G. Stockton, chair- 
man, executive committee, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Government Borrowing: Robert V. 
Fleming, chairman of board, The 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, 
D. C. 

Insurance and Protective: Thomas 
F. Glavey, vice-president, The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Organization: Frank W. Thomas, 
president, Washington Loan & Bank- 
ing Company, Washington, Ga. 


really rang the bell for savings dur- 
ing the 6-month period, with a re- 
sounding gain, almost as big as the 
entire gain for 1955 and 1956,” said 
Mr. Hogan, who is president of the 
City National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City. “This is front- 
page news in any man’s newspaper!” 
On the subject of the effect of 
savings rate increases on the volume 
of savings, Mr. Hogan stated: 
“Our 1957 Savings Survey makes 
it plain that a wave of higher in- 
terest rates has swept the country 
and has left in its wake some 
astounding statistics on the more 


Retirement: Vance J. Alexander, 
chairman of board, Union Planters 
National Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. B. A. Savings Bonds: Bruce 
Baird, president, National Savings & 
Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 

State Legislation: Joseph W. 
White, vice-president, Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Graduate School of Banking— 
Chairman of Board of Regents: 
Everett D. Reese, chairman of board, 
The Park National Bank, Newark, 


| Ohio. 


Council Chairmen 


Public Relations: Melville M. Par- 
ker, executive vice-president, First 
National Bank, Lebanon, Pa. 

Research: Roy L. Reierson, vice- 
president, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


New Administrative 
Committee Members 


New members of the A. B. A. Ad- 
ministrative Committee appointed by 
President Welman for 1957-58 are: 

Frank E. Agnew, Jr., president, 
Peoples First National Bank & Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sherman Drawdy, president, 
Georgia Railroad Bank and Trust 
Company, Augusta, Ga. 

Frank P. Powers, president, Kana- 
bec State Bank, Mora, Minn. 

Wendell M. Smoot, executive vice- 
president, Zion’s Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


competitive position of banks. It’s 
hard to believe that 43% of the re- 
porting banks upped their rates in 
1956 and that 56% are paying a 
higher rate in 1957. But it’s true! 

“Of all the banks reporting a 
growth in savings, 63% believe that 
their growth was due primarily to 
increased rate of interest, while 33% 
give full credit to promotion. Per- 
sonally, I’m a firm believer in the 
power of advertising.” 


A Series of Savings Clubs 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, has introduced the first 
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in a series of savings clubs which 
will combine specific depositors’ 
goals with a maximum of conve- 
nience. First in the series is the Fi- 
delity College Club. Other clubs will 
be introduced every second month. 
They include: Retirement, special 
purpose, travel and vacation, new 
home, and home improvement clubs. 


Tie-In Incentive Plans 


THREE large New York City 
banks have announced incentive 
plans to stimulate the growth of 
savings deposits in a tie-in arrange- 
ment with special checking accounts. 

The First National City Bank of 
New York has introduced a “Twin 
Accounts Plan,” which will reward 
new savings depositors who also 
open special checking accounts with 
20 free checks and the waiver of the 
customary 50 cent maintenance 
charge for a period of three months. 
The special checking privileges will 
go into effect on all initial savings 
deposits of $10 or more. At the same 
time, the benefits will be extended 
to existing special checking cus- 
tomers who also open a savings c- 
count with an initial deposit of $10 
or more. 

The Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, third largest bank in the city, 
with 93 branches, announced that 
for one month it would award new 
special checking account depositors 
a $4 premium consisting of 40 spe- 
cial checks. 

The Manufatturers Trust Com- 
pany, being the fourth largest bank 
in the city and having the largest 
number of branches (112), states 
that for a limited time it will pre- 
sent $4 in free special checking ac- 
count services to anyone opening a 
$10 savings account, or starting a 
special checking account with an 
initial balance of $1. 

Other large New York City banks 
with sizable branch operations re- 
port that they have no comparable 
programs at this time. 


An Automatic Savings Plan 


A NEW banking service, which 
offers an automatic savings plan to 
all checking account customers, has 
been introduced at all 20 offices of 
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Savings Banks Services panel at the annual convention of the National Association 
of Bank Women in Boston. Left to right, Betty L. Senf, assistant vicepresident, 
The Western Savings Bank of Buffalo, N. Y.; Margaret Corrigan, manager, School 
Savings Department, Washington Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle; Ruth F. Irish, 
assistant secretary, Union Dime Savings Bank, New York City, moderator; Eleanor 
C. Waters, assistant secretary, Seamen’s Bank for Savings, New York, and Carolyn 
C. Hopkins, manager, Life Insurance Department, Berkshire County Savings Bank, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


the National Newark and Essex 
Banking Company, according to 
President Robert G. Cowan. 

Called the Save-O-Matic plan, this 
new service is combined with regu- 
lar or special checking accounts. The 
customer merely tells the bank how 
much he wishes to save each month 
when he signs up for the Save-O- 
Matic plan at any one of the bank’s 
offices. The bank, in turn, will auto- 
matically transfer these funds from 
the checking account to the cus- 
tomer’s new or existing interest 
drawing savings account. 


College Club Savings 


BANK of the Southwest has 
announced the establishment of a 
new College Club Savings Plan offer- 
ing a specialized savings program 
for college education expenses. 

With the launching of the plan, 
the bank has instituted a comple- 
mentary service to provide current 
and complete information on the 
over-all annual cost of attending any 
college or university in the United 
States. Information from the college 
cost research service will be avail- 
able without cost upon request. 


10 Special Purpose Accounts 


THE Security National Bank, 
Huntington, N. Y., will be the first 
among commercial banks through- 
out the Metropolitan New York area 
to make “special purpose” accounts 
available to its bank customers. The 
plan includes 10 separate types of 
savings accounts. 

Accounts include: (1) Education; 
(2) vacation; (3) stork; (4) car or 


boat; (5) rainy day; (6) wardrobe 
or hope chest; (7) home improve- 
ment; (8) appliance; (9) hobby; 
and (10) goal é6r regular. 

Similar plans have been intro- 
duced recently with great success in 
a number of banks throughout the 
nation, but Security’s program is 
believed to be the first for a com- 
mercial bank on Long Island and the 
Metropolitan New York area. 


Low-Cost Account Analysis 


THE new savings account an- 
alysis service by which any bank, 
regardless of size, location, or fa- 
cilities, can study its savings ac- 
count structure at low cost, now 
being offered by the American Bank- 
ers Association, can quickly give a 
bank factual information on the his- 
tory, activity, and other important 
account characteristics of its savings 
business. 

Everett J. Livesey, vice-president 
and secretary, The Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y., and chair- 
man of the A.B.A. Savings and 
Mortgage Division’s Committee on 
Savings Management and Opera- 
tions, states that an account analysis 
performs a valuable service and will 
aid banks by providing answers to 
such important savings banking 
questions as: 

(1) Are the savings accounts of a 
type which assures sound and profitable 
growth? 

(2) Do the savings accounts repre- 
sent new and growing groups of 
savers? Are younger people coming to 


the bank? 
(3) What proportion of savings de- 
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its is in large accounts? What pro- 
portion represents small accounts of a 
large number of depositors? 

(4) What proportion of the deposits 
js owned by persons over 60 years of 

? How does this compare with the 
accounts of other age groups as to size, 
number, and withdrawal activity? 

(5) Just where is the greatest 
amount of activity—in small accounts, 
or in large ones; in new accounts or in 
older ones? 

(6) Does the bank’s advertising pro- 
gram reflect the needs of the bank as to 
age groups, deposit trends volume of 
activity, or size of accounts? 

(7) Is the ratio of growth, consider- 
ing the present amount of deposits 
keeping pace with that of past years? 


(8) What accounts are best for the 
bank? 

(9) What depositor habits need 
changing to justify present interest 
rates? 

(10) Should we change our interest 
rate policies? 

Under the analysis plan, the bank 
itself transforms information from 
the depositors’ ledger and signature 
cards to a special analysis card— 
using a suggested sampling of ac- 
counts. The analysis cards are then 
forwarded to a tabulating firm co- 
operating in the program, where 
they are tabulated and a report pre- 
pared. A special subcommittee of 
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the Committee on Savings Manage- 
ment and Operations will assist the 
bank in analyzing the report, and 
the only cost to the bank for the en- 
tire analysis is the tabulating cost. 

The A.B.A. emphasizes that the 
information provided by the analysis 
comes to the bank in usable form, 
not merely as statistics. 


Housing and Mortgages 


§-Month Construction View 


OUTLAYS for new construction in 
September matched the all-time peak 
of $4.6-billion achieved in August, 
to round out the most active quarter 
on record, according to estimates 
prepared jointly by the U. S. De- 
partments of Commerce and Labor. 

In September, many important 
types of construction remained at or 
near the peak levels of August, 
bringing the value of new work put 
in place during the first nine months 
of 1957 to $35-billion, 2% more than 
in the comparable 1956 period. 

After adjustments for seasonal 
factors, this year’s third - quarter 
total was at an annual rate of $47.4- 
billion, compared with the $46.8-bil- 
lion rate for the first half of 1957, 
and actual outlays of $46.1-billion 
for the whole year 1956. 


ElectroluminescentWindows 


Are in Research Stage 


IN its research in the field of 
electroluminescence, a method by 
which specially coated sheets of glass 
can be made to produce light, West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation scien- 
tists are experimenting with produc- 
ing transparent phosphors. This 
means that a phosphor can be sand- 
Wiched between two sheets of glass 
having an electrical conducting coat- 
ing. During the day this glass would 
allow the daylight to come through 
and permit the viewer to look out 
(or in) in the customary manner. At 
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The window in this model room has a phosphor coating sandwiched between two 

sheets of glass having an electrical conducting coating. Electroluminescent panels, 

or Rayescent lamps, are also used to create a luminous ceiling. The coffee table 
has a top which lights and there is an illuminated mural at left 


night, however, electricity would be 
applied and the transparent phos- 
phor would emit light. 

According to Edward G. F. Arnott, 
director of research of the Westing- 
house lamp division, the use of these 
transparent electroluminescent win- 
dows would provide the effect of 
having daylight 24 hours a day. 


New Housing Starts 


NONFARM housing starts during 
the first nine months of 1957 were 
790,500, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. This compared 
with starts totaling 883,500 in the 


first nine months of 1956, or a de- 
cline of 12%. 

In September there were 90,000 
nonfarm housing starts, including 
2,000 public units. On the basis of 
the September figure, the seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of private 
starts is estimated at 990,000 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. For the 
year 1956 nonfarm housing starts 
totaled 1,118,100. 


OHI and HIC Differences 


MAIN differences between the old 
Operations Home Improvement and 
its successor, the Home Improvement 
Council, are: HIC is permanent; its 
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program will be aimed directly at the 
consumer (the prospective customer 
for home improvement and modern- 
ization products and services of all 
types; and there will be direct parti- 
cipation at all levels of the industry. 

Manufacturers will be members, 
as will the dealers, contractors, 
lenders, utilities, and others at the 
home-town level who really want to 
go after this business. 


2nd and 3rd Mortgages Hit 


IN a recent speech, Federal Hous- 
ing Commissioner Norman P. Mason 
warned home buyers against the 
growing trend toward financing new 
houses with second and even third 
mortgages. 

The Commissioner pointed out that 
the FHA does not insure second or 
subsequent mortgages, precisely be- 
cause it believes they are not a 
sound way of financing purchase of 
a home. 


Prepaid Insurance 


A LONG ISLAND builder, An- 
thony S. Zummo, who is building 
120 ranch and split-level homes at 


Forty-four mortgage lenders from 16 states attended the Short Course in 
Home Construction for Mortgage Lenders sponsored by the Small Homes 
Council at the University of Illinois, Urbana, last July. 

William H. Kapple, right, assistant professor of architecture, points 
out intricacies of roof truss construction to a group of banker students, 
Left to right, Dean E. Dunn, Worcester (Mass.) Five Cents Savings Bank; 
Howard L. Gay, assistant vice-president, Citizens Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Flint, Mich.; Clarence Grentzner, vice-president, Cosmopolitan 
National Bank of Chicago; Robert Keith, assistant treasurer, Schenectady 
(N.Y.) Savings Bank; John Kleinke, senior appraiser, Talmen Federal 
Savings & Loan Association, Chicago; Harvey A. Klodt, chief inspector, 
Buffalo (N.Y.) Savings Bank; Anthony Sirtaut, manager, real estate 
department, National Bank of Austin, Chicago, Ill.; and James F. Williams, 


The Millikin Trust Company, Decatur, Ill. 


Sayville and Bellport, L. L., is offer- 
ing home buyers a prepaid life, 
health, and accident insurance pol- 
icy with each house he sells. 
Purchasers at either of his cur- 
rent projects will receive two pol- 
icies—one life insurance and one 
health and accident insurance— 


when they close title. Premiums on 
both policies are paid by the builder 
for a 5-year period. 

In general, the lower the price of 
the home, the longer the payments 
go on because the insurance is con- 
tracted on a blanket basis. Payments 
extend from 26 to 66 months. 


Instalment Credit 


A New 50% Group 


ARE BANKS winning the fight to 
get and hold their share of today’s 
new consumer market? They are not 
doing so well right now but the fu- 
ture can look bright, said Alexander 
B. Adams, Mellon Bank vice-presi- 
dent speaking in Pittsburgh at the 
annual conference for correspondent 
banks of Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company. 

Banks, however, said Mr. Adams, 
must meet the challenge with new 
marketing techniques to attract those 
all-important consumers—who make 
over $5,000 a year—a group com- 
prising 30% of the nation’s total. 
Attracting this group is most im- 
portant, he said, since they have 
extra uncommitted money which 
could go into banking services. 
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Mr. Adams, who directs advertis- 
ing and marketing at Mellon Bank, 
was one of four speakers at the con- 
ference of bankers from Ohio, West 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania’s Fourth 
Federal Reserve District. Other 
speakers included I. W. Wilson, chair- 
man of the board, Aluminum Com- 
pany of America; Edward E. Smuts, 
president of Pittsburgh’s Regional 
Industrial Development Corporation ; 
and james N. Land, senior vice-presi- 
dent, Mellon Bank. 

Meanwhile, more and more people 
are now in the all-important $5,000 
and over income class—up 59% since 
1952. 

“Thus, if we are getting our 
share of the market, we should have 
had substantial gains in the last few 
years alone.” 

Key to the problem, he continued, 


is understanding the changing incon- 
sistent buying habits of “the new 
and wealthy American consumer.” 
The consumer’s shifting “crazy-quilt 
pattern of purchases” reflects mar- 
ginal income which—since it repre- 
sents brand-new spending power—is 
uncommitted for a short time. The 
alert merchandiser will make certain 
his product or service is before the 
consumer at the exact time he is 
ready to make a spending decision, 
the banker said. 

Banks can and will respond to the 
challenge, Mr. Adams feels, since 
banking is so important to the econ- 
omy and because of the “resiliency of 
attitude that bankers are currently 
showing.” 


“Communications” Needed 
HAROLD D. COTHRELL, vice- 
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president of the Fort Wayne Na- 
tional Bank, sees “communications” 
4s Vital in the instalment credit de- 
partment. He told the recent FPRA 
convention in Chicago that “it is up 
to bank management to see that 
every contact person in the bank is 
reasonably well informed as to the 
controversial subjects that keep con- 
stantly repeating themselves in our 
banking life. Not the least of these 
occur in the credit department, where 
daily applications for loans are 
tuned down. Since many of these 
people are customers in other parts 
of the bank, they will comment on 
the turndown to these other depart- 
ments. A sympathetic attitude 
should, of course, be maintained at 
all times, but not to the extent of 
minimizing the policies set by the 
tank governing the granting of 
credit.” 


Savings Loan Service 


THE Brooklyn (N. Y.) Savings 
Bank is, in effect, in the consumer 


lending field. It has established a 
personal savings loan service, where 
the customer gets a loan rather than 
depleting his savings account. 

The plan is, in essence, an exten- 
sion of the passbook loan service. 
Such loans by savings banks have 
been limited by law to not more than 
90 days. In the Brooklyn Savings 
Bank’s plan, loans of greater maturi- 
ties are endorsed after 90 days and 
transferred to the Savings Bank 
Trust Company, the commercial bank 
owned by New York’s mutual savings 
banks. 

All dealings of the depositor-bor- 
rower remain with the savings bank. 
The trust company enters only in 
the forms the borrower is required 
to sign if his loan is for more than 
90 days. 

Because the depositor in fact bor- 
rows his own money, the loan is akin 
to a policy loan on life insurance. The 
charge is 5% simple interest while 
the depositor continues to receive 
314% dividends, compounded, on his 
savings. Net cost is under 134%. 


Trust Services 


Boat Financing 


R. ZAPERNICK, assistant secre- 
tary of the County Bank and Trust 
Company in Paterson, N. d., has 
published a thesis on “Beat Financ- 
ing,” which will be of interest to 
instalment credit men interested in 
this field. 

Mr. Zapernick wrote his thesis for 
the School of Consumer Banking at 
the University of Virginia, and it was 
accepted for library distribution. The 
book is spiral bound, with an at- 
tractive cover, and sells at $5 the 
copy. 

“Boat Financing” is replete with 
all the forms necessary in the financ- 
ing of boats and will surely prove 
valuable to those planning to handle 
this type of paper. 


Eleven States Represented at Western Regional 
Trust Conference at Portland, Oregon, October 10-11 


TRUST executives from banks in 
ll western states gathered in Port- 
land, Ore., on October 10 and 11 for 
the 31st Western Regional Trust 
(Conference, sponsored by the Trust 
Division of the American Bankers 
Association. The Trust Companies’ 
Association of Oregon was host to 
the conference. 

Thoburn Mills, immediate past 
president of the Trust Division, 
opened the program and gave to the 
delegates the four essentials of a 
ttust department. Mr. Mills is vice- 
president and trust officer of Na- 
tional City Bank of Cleveland. 

The four essentials were listed by 
Mr. Mills as: 

“(1) An adequate establishment 
for the transaction of its business. 

“(2) Sufficient manpower and 
specialized personnel to handle effi- 
tiently the many types of services 
that are required in the trust busi- 
less today. 

“(3) A good reputation and public 
aeceptance in the community. 
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“(4) A volume of trust business 
that produces sufficient income to 
carry the department’s overhead and 
leave a fair profit. Trust operations 
can and should be profitable.’ 


The Meeting's Purpose 


Joseph H. Wolfe, deputy man- 
ager of the A.B.A. and secretary 
of the Trust Division, outlined the 
purposes of such a conference as 
this. ‘‘While trust conferences in no 
sense are, nor are they meant to be, 
new business organizations,” he de- 
clared, “new trust business may 
come to trust institutions as a result 
of personal contacts developed at 
these conferences. It is even more 
likely to come as a result of the 
trustman’s learning how to do his 
job better as a result of the stimula- 
tion and inspiration received by him 
at the meeting. Trustmen who keep 
abreast of the times and in tune 
with the latest developments in the 
field have found out that the public 
has greater confidence in them and 


their institutions, which inevitably 
brings new and better business.” 


The Jet Age 


Harold W. Haynes, assistant con- 
troller of the Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany, told the trustmen that “I 
should think that as bankers you 
are not only interested in the financ- 
ing of manufacture and purchase of 
aircraft but, as civic leaders, you 
are interested in the impact upon 
your communities and particularly 
the completely tangible financial im- 
pact upon local business, investors, 
and taxpayers” of the jet age. 

Mr. Haynes did a little prognosti- 
cating. ‘‘Let’s turn the dial to 1970— 
Supersonic jet aircraft carrying 200 
passengers at 1,500 MPH at 50,000 
feet; STOL craft connecting airports 
with cities and connecting nearby 
points; nuclear power plants pro- 
pelling military aircraft, with com- 
mercial application, perhaps, in the 
offing; little use of rockets in com- 
mercial fields.” 
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Pensions; Profit-Sharing 


It is estimated, said Frederick H. 
Torp, that new pension and profit- 
sharing plans are being established 
and qualified at a rate of more than 
250 per month. Mr. Torp, member of 
the firm of Hart, Spencer, McCul- 
loch, Rockwood, and Davies, con- 
cludes that “qualified pension and 
profit-sharing plans and trusts must 
be carefully tailored to meet each 
specific situation. Once established. 
they should be explained to em- 
ployees regularly so that maximum 
practical benefits are obtained.” 


Trusts in Branches 


Branch banking has a great un- 
tapped potential for supplying trust 
services on a neighborhood basis, 
according to George W. Herman, 
tfust officer of the Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena. Mr. Herman told the confer- 
ence that “there are well over 7,700 
branches and additional offices being 
operated in the United States by 
some 1,962 banks.” And how many 
of those branches have trust depart- 
ments? he asked. “Not more than 
150, or about.2%. ... We are, on the 
whole, letting trust business seek us 
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out to a far greater degree than we 
are seeking it.” 


Real Estate Division 


The importance of an informed 
and capable operating real estate 
division in the trust department was 
emphasized by Charles H. Olswang, 
vice-president of the National Bank 
of Commerce, Seattle. 

“The operation of a real estate 
division requires constant analysis 
and supervision of each property,” 
said Mr. Olswang. And further, “the 
tangibles of an efficient program are 
evident. Such a service properly 
rendered justifies proper charges 
and will insure a profitable opera- 
tion. The prestige to the bank and 
the trust department are of unlim- 
ited value. The benefits to the com- 
munity are continuing and lasting. 
Our service to the beneficiaries is a 
matter of deep pride.” 


Farm Management 


It is important for banks to offer 
farm management service as part of 
their trust services to the public 
according to Edgar T. Savidge, dep- 
uty manager of the A.B.A. and sec- 
retary of its Agricultural Commis- 
sion. He summed it up like this: 

“Farm and ranch management 
work in banks has developed and 
will continue to grow because of the 
following: (1) Trust officers faced 
with the responsibility of settling 
estates with farm holdings need pro- 
fessional farm management service 
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to administer the estates properly 
and efficiently. (2) There is an jp. 
creasing number of individuals who 
purchase farms as an investment 
end require management services, 
(3) Professional farm managers are 
needed to help banks cope with the 
increasing agricultural complexities, 
(4) We are seeing an increasing ap. 
preciation on the part of the public 
of the value of trust services offered 
by banks. (5) Banks, as service or. 
ganizations alert to changing condi- 
tions and demands, look upon farm 
and ranch management activities as 
another expanded service to their 
customers.” 


The Trust Bulletin 


The Trust Bulletin, published 
monthly by the Trust Division, will 
carry in fuller form all the speeches 
at the conference. All were not avail- 
able when BANKING went to press. 
And, because of their very nature, 
most papers on trust subjects do not 
lend themselves easily to condensa- 
tion. We have attempted here to give 
only a sampling, and the meat of the 
whole conference in printed form 
will be available in the Bulletin. 


Coming Trust Meetings 

Nov. 21-22 Mid-Continent Trust 
Conference, Jung Hotel, New Or- 
leans. 

Feb. 10-12 29th Mid-Winter Trust 


Conference, The Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City. 


APRIL 


Nov. 21-22 Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Jung 


Hotel, New Orleans 
National Agricultural Credit Confer- 
ence, Morrison Hotel, Chicago 


Southern Secretaries Conference, Mayo 
Hotel, Tulsa 


26-28 Eastern Secretaries Conference, Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Penna. 

Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York 

Savings and Mortgage Conference, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City 

National Instalment Credit Conference, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 

American Institute of Banking, Muehle- 
bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 


Jan. 


Feb. 10-12 


Mar. 10-12 


Mar. 24-26 


National Credit Conference, Conrad Hil- June 2-6 


ton Hotel, Chicago 
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State Associations 


Savings Banks of New York, Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel, Miami Beach 

Arizona, Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix 

Maryland Bank Management-Bank Op- 
erations Conf., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore 

Mid-Year Meeting, National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks, Hotel Com- 
modore, New York 


Wisconsin Midwinter Meeting, Schroe- 
der Hotel, Milwaukee 

Dist. of Col. Midwinter Meeting, May- 
flower Hotel 

New York, Midwinter Meeting, Hotel 
Commodore, New York City 

Louisiana, Midwinter Conference, 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge 

Vermont, Midwinter Meeting, Hotel Ver- 
mont, Burlington 

New Jersey, 9th Consumer Credit Con- 
ference, Hotel Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City 

Virginia, Farm Credit Conference, 
Natural Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge 

Indiana Agricultural Clinic, Purdue 
Univ., Lafayette 

Georgia, Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta 

Florida, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg 

Alabama, Cruise to Havana and Nassau 

Louisiana, Jung Hotel, New Orleans 

Maryland Farm Credit Conf., Hotel 
Alexander, Hagerstown 

Tennessee, Peabody Hotel, Memphis 

Ohio, Commodore-Perry Hotel, Toledo 

Delaware, duPont Hotel, Wilmington 

Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 

North Carolina, The Carolina, Pinehurst 

North Dakota, Patterson Hotel, Bis- 
marck 

Missouri, Sheraton - Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis 

Texas, Rice Hotel, Houston 

Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago 

Kansas, Kansas City 

Massachusetts, New Ocean 
Swampscott 

South Dakota, Lawler Hotel, Mitchell 

Maryland, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City 

California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

New Jersey, Chalfonte- Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 

New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 

Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 


House, 


Nov. 


Jan. 28 


Mar. 25 


Apr. 17-19 


Sept. 28- 
Oct. 2 


Oregon, Eugene Hotel, Eugene 

Indiana French Lick-Sheraton, French 
Lick 

Dist. of Col. 
Springs, Va. 

South Carolina, Ocean Forest, Myrtle 
Beach 

Connecticut, Equinox House, Manches- 
ter, Vt. 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Minnesota, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis 

New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 

Wyoming, Plains Hotel, Cheyenne 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

Washington, Empress Hotel, Victoria, 
B. C. 

Colorado, 
Springs 

Savings Banks of New Jersey, Mon- 
mouth Hotel, Spring Lake 

Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier 
National Park 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

*New Hampshire, Wentworth-By-The- 
Sea, Portsmouth 

*Savings Banks of New Hampshire, 
Wentworth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth 

Utah, Union Pacific Lodge, Sun Valley, 
Idaho 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 

Savings Banks of New York, Lake 
Placid Club, Lake Placid 

Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 

New Hampshire, Mountain View House, 
Whitefield 

Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Moines 

* Joint meeting 


The Homestead, Hot 


Hotel Colorado, Glenwood 


Des 


Other Organizations 


Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 44th Annual Convention, The 
Statler-Hilton, Dallas, Texas 

National Foreign Trade Council, Ince. 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 


Empire State Safe Deposit Assn., West- 
ern N. Y. Group Dinner Meeting, The 
Park Lane, Buffalo N. Y. 

Empire State Safe Deposit Assn., West- 
ern N. Y. Group Dinner Meeting The 
Park Lane, Buffalo, N. Y. 

American Safe Deposit Assn., Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Penna. 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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Sell 
YOUR 
Bank! 


FPRA’s Meeting 
in Chicago 


ELL, that 42nd annual con- 
W vention of the Financial Pub- 

lic Relations Association in 
Chicago was a buster, all right. 
More than 1,400 people who sell 
banking to the public camped, hotel 
style, along the highly civilized 
shores of Lake Michigan for a five- 
day meeting. It broke attendance 
records and produced a big batch 
of merchandising ideas that merge 
into the title of this report. 

Now these FPRAers are smart. 
They know their advertising, their 
customer relations, their staff rela- 
tions, their promotion gimmicks, 
their sales techniques. In fact, you 
expected to hear that somebody in 
that highly trained brain trust had 


Two presidents: Joseph C. Welman of 
the A.B.A., left, and William E. Single- 
tary of FPRA. Mr. Singletary, vice- 
president of the Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., served 
L during the 1956-57 year 


FPRA officers for 1957-58, l. to r.: President Orrin H. Swayze, executive vice- 
president, First National Bank of Jackson, Miss.; First vice-president E, T. 
Hetzler, vice-president, Bankers Trust Company: New York; Second vice-presi- 
dent Reed Sass, vice-president, Fort Worth National Bank; Third vice-president 
Jordan Crouch, vice-president, First National Bank of Reno, Nev.; Treasurer 
John L. Chapman, vice-president, City National Bank & Trust Company, Chicago 


placed a plug for his bank on the 
Soviet satellite which started its 
travels about the time the conven- 
tion was homeward bound. (What 
a chance to spell out, in short wave 
radio, that X National Bank was 
girdling the globe with service! .. . 
But not in Russian, please!) 

However, even the FPRA can’t 
think of everything, and the conven- 
tion, as a matter of fact, got along 
very well without an assist from 
Moscow. President Bill Singletary, 
Program Chairman Charley Hoeflich, 
Convention Chairman Bob Lind- 
quist, and Executive Vice-president 
Pres Reed not only had the opera- 
tion on a simon pure, Free Enterprise 
basis, but kept it firmly grounded, 
which is just where a practical proj- 
ect should be. 


Summing Up 

Now we’ll get down to business. 
The convention heard many speak- 
ers, at many meetings, and it dis- 
cussed many subjects. From the 
vast stockpile of material these 
points emerged: 

Sell your own bank. Don’t worry 
about your competitor. He’s taking 
care of himself. 

Banks should increase their ac- 
tivity in the great mass market— 
those “middle millions” the statis- 
ticians and the researchers talk 
about. 


There’s need for more market re- 
search by banks. 

The public thinks better of bank- 
ers than bankers think the public 
thinks of them. 

The personnel of today’s bank— 
and of tomorrow’s even more—must 
not be permitted to enter the bank- 
ing business with the idea that it’s 
an easy life, with success guaran- 
teed. 

Bank advertising is not getting 
too frivolous. 


PR Cornerstone Is People 
Says Welman 


Keynoter at the convention was 
Joseph C. Welman, president of the 
American Bankers Association. It 
was his first speech since taking 
the presidency, and he commented 
mostly on the people who are the 
banks and therefore the cornerstone 
of public relations. 

“We must continue to be deeply 
concerned about the attitudes, abili- 
ties, and personalities of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of people e- 
gaged in banking and who will come 
into banking in the next few years 
from the high schools, colleges and 
universities, and other vocations,” 
Mr. Welman said. ‘We must be pre- 
pared to develop literally an army 
of bank people who want to be nice 
to the public and who will get real 
pleasure out of serving others and 
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doing more for them than the mini- 
mum that has to be done.” 

But President Welman feels banks 
will be doing young college gradu- 
ates a “great disservice if we over- 
sell them or do not fairly and clearly 
explain what we expect and desire 
from them and, as far as practicable, 
what they expect from us. 

“Opportunity, advancement, fair 
compensation, good fringe benefits, 
good training facilities — yes,” he 
said, “a bed of roses—no, not in the 
banking business and, for that mat- 
te, not in any other business or 
profession, at least over the long 
pull. But we should not mislead 
these people and cause them to be- 
lieve that they can advance into the 
important executive positions in a 
very short time and before they are 
ready for such responsibilities.” 


New Marketing Era 


In reporting on banking’s national 
public relations program, Morris R. 
Brownell, Jr., vice-president of The 
Philadelphia National Bank, gave 
the delegates a look at the new mar- 
keting era. Banking, he pointed out, 
has become a highly competitive 
business of selling the mass public, 
and he believes it’s time more banks 
“welcome and adopt the new concept 
of marketing that has proved so suc- 
cessful in other industries.”’ 

Mr. Brownell, who is chairman of 
the Public Relations Commission of 
the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers and a member of the A.B.A. 
Public Relations Council, asserted 
that banks generally must adopt the 
new techniques of modern market- 
ing if they are to get a larger share 
of the increasing potential. 

“More banks must use the new 
tools of market and consumer re- 
search, creative merchandising, bet- 
ter advertising, and enlightened 
public relations. These are the key 
elements of the new marketing con- 
cept that has evolved from the 
coming of mass distribution, mass 
consumption, and mass communica- 
tions.”’ 


What the Public Thinks 


The results of research on what 
the public thinks of banks and bank- 
ing were relayed to the convention 
by Leo Burnett, chairman, Leo Bur- 
nett Company, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency. His office polled 200 
people in Chicago, asking several 
questions; the answers were reduced 
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to charts which Mr. Burnett showed 
at a session of the convention’s 
School of Advertising. 

Summarizing, the ad man reported 
that this is how the banker ranked 
in public opinion in comparison with 
doctors, college professors, manu- 
facturers, advertising executives, 
and insurance salesmen: 

Honesty, 3rd; carefulness, 2nd; 
intelligence, 3rd; contributions to 
the welfare of society, 4th; prestige, 
Ist; wealth, 3rd; sharpness and 
cleverness, 3rd; pride, 1st; creative- 
ness, 3rd; interesting, 5th. 


“Battle for Friendliness" 


The outstanding generalization 
from the survey is that: “Bankers 
and the advertising men serving 
them share a far gloomier view of 
banks than the public does. Bank- 
ers and advertising men both think 
that banks are considered cold, un- 
friendly and unprogressive. 
Whether the public once shared this 
opinion is beside the point. It looks 
as though now banks have come to 
be looked on somewhat favorably 
by the public. 

“Maybe the Battle for Friendli- 
ness is partly won, maybe our cre- 
ative efforts now need to be focused 
on how to become more competi- 
tive,” Mr. Burnett suggested. 

Mr. Burnett’s colleague, William 
D. Tyler, chairman of the agency’s 
plan board, said that what people 
are really buying when they deal 
with a bank is “a feeling of reflected 
prestige, stature and importance.” 
Somehow, they feel they’re part of 
“an important, powerful, invulnera- 


ble, all-knowing, venerable institu- 
tion.” 


What's Happened in Public 
Relations in 20 Years 


President Singletary reported that 
FPRA’s membership approximated 
2,200 compared with 500 two dec- 
ades ago. 

It’s evident that “the tide of 
interest in bank public relations, 
which has gathered slowly over a 
long period, is now running high.” 

“True,” he said, ‘“‘we have not yet 
enrolled 15% of all the nation’s 
banks in our association. Yet, if the 
signs I see are true, the long-awaited 
time has come when most banks 
finally know what some banks have 
long realized: Public relations is an 
integral and necessary part of suc- 
cessful bank management.” 


Service Ideas 


ERE are some service ideas, 
H culled from the convention’s de- 
partmental conferences and clinics. 

Is It Genuine? If a new service 
is nothing more than a gimmick or 
a loss leader, it should stay right 
where it started—in the desk file of 
the new. business. officer who 
dreamed it up! On the other hand, 
if a new service is developed to meet 
a genuine need and is merchandised 
aggressively on its merits and is 
profitable, you can’t afford not to 
offer it. C. ARTHUR HEMMINGER, 
First National Bank in St. Louis. 

Customer Conveniences: Window 
for junior savers, teleprinter pro- 
viding news reports; weather ser- 


Some of the 1,400 delegates listen to a lecture at the School of Advertising 
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Dollars and sense 
reasons for 
School Thrift now! 


Accepted by educators 
throughout the country, 
SCHOOL THRIFT 
school savings programs 
are proving their power 
as a business tool for 
banks. Here’s why . 


Banks say, “they’re the 
best way to place your 
mame in each home each 
week,” 


Every year, higher per- 
centages of “school sav- 
ers” are becoming reg- 
ular account holders in 
the sponsoring banks. 


year’s new business de- 
veloped from a SCHOOL 
THRIFT program. 


Funds: paid in are im- 
mediately available for 
your lending use. 


I 
2 
A 


Successful banks 


of tomorrow are sponsoring 
SCHOOL THRIFT 
savings programs today! 


Write today for information 
on SCHOOL THRIFT pro- 
grams and how they can 
help your bank. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
326 South Broadway 
Yonkers N. Y. 


BRANCH: 
137 Perkins Ave. 
Brockton, Mass. 


SCHOOL 
THRIFT 


At this Commercial Banking Departmental the crowd was so large that some 
folks sat on the floor 


vice; adding machine for totaling 


| deposits; community bulletin board; 


lounge area off lobby; outside bank- 


| ing facilities—JOHN J. AHEARN, 


American Security & Trust Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


Annual Reports. Forty bank 


| presidents were asked their opinion 
| of the report’s chief benefits. Most 


of the 33 respondents said it should 


| function primarily as a communi- 


cation to the shareholders on man- 
agement’s stewardship, but should 
be sent to important customers, 
prospects, employees, investment 
analysts, the press, business and 


| community leaders, corporate trea- 


surers. Forty percent preferred sim- 
ple presentation without pictures, 
charts or color; the same percentage 
felt some illustration and color were 
needed; 12% favored _ elaborate 
presentation. ERNEST G. GEAR- 
HART, JR., The First National Bank 
of Miami. 

Imprinted Checks. The imprinting 
of all checks with name and code 
number is fast becoming a reality 
and banks might as well get ready 
te accept the inevitable. All will be 
faced with the need for a compre- 
hensive selling and educational pro- 
gram if they are to gain the uni- 
formity needed for the most efficient 
automatic handling of checks drawn 
on or cleared through “us.”—CARL 
A. Brmson, Valley National Bank. 

Parking. Fifty-six of 69 banks 
(all sizes) surveyed provide cus- 
tomer parking facilities, and believe 
the cost is justified. Many allow 30 


minutes free time, overtime requir- 
ing written authority by an officer. 
Some banks permit their lots to be 
used during off hours by people at- 
tending church or meetings.—W. C. 
HARTLEY, Commercial National 
Bank, Kansas City, Kans. 

Share-of-the-Market. The figure 
that will determine a bank’s long 
range future is the one defining its 
share of the competitive market. 
If it’s going up, you’re doing a bet- 
ter job than your competitor; if it 
isn’t, you’re not. Ascertain what this 
share-of-the-market trend shows for 
your bank.— EDWARD V. HICKEY, 
Merchants National Bank, Boston. 

Newspaper Publicity. How not to 
get it: Time your story improperly. 
Call the city editor and ask when 
he’s going to print your release. Tell 
the editor you’ll cut your advertis- 
ing if the paper doesn’t “cooperate.” 
Another good way not to get a story 
printed is to prepare a sloppy, un- 
newsworthy handout. — T. ARTHUR 
WiLuiaMs, Central Bank & Trust 
Company, Denver. 

3 Customer Services. Irwin Union 
Bank & Trust Co., Columbus, Ind., 
installed a charge service for local 
merchants. It’s been successful and 
profitable. The bank provides a baby 
sitting service for mothers while 
they’re in the safe deposit depart- 
ment. After discovering that more 
than 45% of its customers had no 
chance to see the inside of the bank 
because of its business hours, Irwin 
changed closing time to 4:30 P.M. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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Interior view of Spokane and Eastern Branch of Seattle-First National Bank, Spokane, Washington... this branch has 25 Brandt machines. 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANE 


USES MANY BRANDT MACHINES 


The Seattle-First National Bank with eighty locations throughout 
the State of Washington uses a large number of Brandt Machines 


for speed and accuracy in the handling of coin. 


Exterior view of Spokane and Eastern Brandts have established an outstanding record for speed, accuracy 


Branch of Seattle-First National Bank. and durability during their long history of more than sixty-seven 


years. 


MODEL 250 — MODEL 150— MODEL SL — MODEL CHM— 
Brandt Automatic Cashier. Brandt Automatic Cashier. Motor Driven Brandt Coin Motor Driven Brandt Coin 
Sorter and Counter. Counter and Packager. Can 


also be supplied in a hand 
operated model. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER COMPANY 
WATERTOWN @ WISCONSIN 


“Brandt” and ‘'Cashier'’ registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118) Training Program. The First Na- also get on-the-job training, they 
and is now open until 7 Fridays. tional Bank of Memphis has a mod- have a chance to apply classroom 
Number of customers increased about ern classroom, tastefully furnished knowledge to their work. —p. H 
30%.—Paut N. DINKINS. and equipped with comfortable TUTTLE. 

Suggestion Box. The Lynchburg chairs, a screen for showing films, Incentives for Young Savers, (1) 
(Va.) National Bank and Trust Co. blackboard and other training aids. The savings objective must be some. 
furnishes numbered cards and stubs One-hour classes are held five days thing wanted by the child. (2) } 
on which employees record their a week during working hours for must be a short-term objective. (3) 
suggestions. A committee reviews operational employees; advanced Saving must be fun (with a me. 
the cards and when an idea looks classes are on a weekly or semi- chancial bank, say). (4) Progress 
good it calls the anonymous em- weekly schedule. Subjects studied must be visible. A glass fruit jar, 
ployee by number and the sugges- at the latter include credit analysis, on which is pasted a picture of the 
tion is gone over carefully. Ac- instalment lending, business devel- article the child wants, makes a 
cepted ideas are paid for in cash. opment, branch administration, trust good bank. (5) Progress should be 
—GORDON P. HOWELL. work. Inasmuch as these staffers recorded. Put a label on the fruit 
jar and record the money deposited, 
(6) Ownership must be clear. Make 
sure the child understands the 
money is his. (7) Visits to the bank 
have incentive value. (8) Group 
participation is an advantage— 
school savings, for instance.— ALLAN 
HERRICK, Security-First National 
Bank, Los Angeles. 

Finding Personnel. Sources and 
aids: your present employees; good 
school relations; handicapped per- 
sons; the middle-aged; your corre- 
spondent banks. Caution — don't 
oversell. A disappointed employee 
soon becomes a dissatisfied em- 
ployee.—Ep R. L. WRogE, American 
National Bank, Austin, Tex. 

Service Recognition Programs. 
OF SERVICE... Methods include 25-year clubs, lapel 

buttons or pins; extra vacation time 
1917-1957 after certain periods of service; spe- 


The Mutual National B of John C. Wright, chairman. LaSalle Na- 

Chicago was founded in 1917 in tional Bank, and president of the Chi: 
Cleari H 1 s FPRA 

the Community of Auburn Park. 

For four decades we have been 

steadily growing and expanding... 


... keeping pace with Chicago. 


To you who have made this growth 
possible, we wish to express our 
appreciation. In return, you 

may be assured that we will 
continue our policy of friendly 
financial service to the community, 
and sound, conservative banking. 


MUTUAL NATIONAL BANK 
of Chicago 
Halsted at 79th 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM *© MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Industrial Finance 


IBJ’s share in the total Equip- 
ment Financing for all industries 
by non-Government banks ac- 
counted for 35.1% as of March 
1957. 


Source: Bank of Japan 
Established: 


THE 
INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
New York Office: 30, Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


1902 


good first impression... 
enduring good impression 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 


Bank Signs in Bronze or Aluminum 


by U.S. BRONZE 


Impressive dignity and good taste are working 
ambassadors for you when your bank’s name 
appears in these beautifully designed and exe- 
cuted signs. Names of your personnel on tasteful 
metal signs also assure an impression of dignity 
and stability. 


i Desk Nameplates 
Both Economical 
and Beautiful 


INDIVIDUAL LETTERS—Metal or 
plastic—in all sizes 


Perfect for permanent signs, inside 
or out. As suppliers to banks large 
and small from coast to coast, we 
offer the widest selection with the 
most in service, at economical 
prices. Send today for catalog of 
all signs, plates, display cases, etc. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicn co., inc. 


570 Broadway, Dept. B, New York 12, N. Y. 
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cial recognition on important anni- 
versaries; scrolls or certificates.— 
JAMES F.. McCarTHY, County Trust 
Co., White Plains, N. Y. 

Selling Additional Services. De- 
positors at The Lincoln Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., are sold ad- 
ditional services not only at desk- 
side when a new account is opened, 
but in telephone calls directly to the 
homes. Results produced by the 
bank’s new business department: in 
the first five months of 1957 the 
staff salvaged 1,057 accounts; 85% 
of all accounts opened still on the 
books after a year. Sales of savings 
bank life insurance gained 33% in 
1956 over 1955. A decrease in 
Christmas Club accounts was con- 
verted into a nominal gain. Money 
order sales and utility bill payments 
have increased this year.—JOHN L. 
CorRVAIA. 


Convention Briefs 


NEXT year’s meeting is in Philadel- | 
phia, September 28-October 2. {[ The | 


exhibit of bank advertising at Chicago 


had about 140 entries, a record number. | 


q A special feature was a preview of 
FPRA’s new sound slide training film, 


“Ask for the Business.” {| A demonstra- | 
tion of brainstorming, with a dozen | 


delegates participating, produced sev- 
eral score ideas on new and better ways 
a bank can become a better neighbor 
to the businesses in its community. J A 
“Forum for Wives” presented as speak- 
ers Mrs. William E. Singletary; Mrs. 
Orrin Swayze; Mrs. C. Arthur Hem- 
minger; Miss Catherine B. Cleary, vice- 
president, First Wisconsin Trust Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; and Miss Maurice 
Jacobs, president, The National Bank 
of Commerce, Dallas. 


Whenever your ship comes in, the 
Government is always ready to dock 
it. 


With the present campaigns 
against litter on the highways, we 
ought also to keep litter out of our 
literature. 


One thing about a summer suit is 
that it doesn’t bag any worse at the 
knees than elsewhere. 


All play and no work makes it 
hard to know what to do with your 
leisure. 


Nothing keeps people moving like 
the “no parking” signs. 


designed 
to carry a 
full load... 


Insure Security 
for valuable, bulky mail. 


e Extra Strong Kraft Paper. 


e Generous gummed flap seals 
easily and stays sealed. 


e Sturdy seams for double pro- 
tection. 


“Full Load," 
postage 


Designed to carry a 
they registry fees, 
. and time too. 


save 


LOOO Gue. 


Please send samples of 
EXPANDING MAILERS. 


ADDRESS 
Clip this coupon to your letterhead 
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Bank Women Hold 35th Convention 


assurance of a top bank execu- 

tive officer; she has the charm 
and grace of a well-bred lady; and 
she wears the creations of a leading 
couturier. That is the composite pic- 
ture of the 466 women bank execu- 
tives who attended the 35th annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Bank Women in Boston, 
Mass., last month. This was the as- 
sociation’s largest convention, with 
46 states, the District of Columbia, 
and Canada represented. 

The Boston arrangements commit- 
tee, headed by Gertrude M. Sundlie, 
assistant manager, Park Square Of- 
fice, National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, provided a fare of civic welcome, 
wholesome New England hospitality, 
a program of inspiring talks and 
panel discussions, and reached back 
into the Colonial era and brought 
out the Town Crier to welcome the 
delegates to the opening session. 


S":: has the dignity, poise, and 


Program Chairmen 

Cora I. Blanchard, assistant trea- 
surer, Suffolk Savings Bank for Sea- 
men and Others, Boston, was chair- 
man, and Bernice D. Parks, assistant 
treasurer, Provident Institution for 
Savings in Boston, was co-chairman 
of the Program Committee. Both 
Miss Blanchard and Mrs. Parks are 
past presidents of the National As- 
sociation of Bank Women. 


MARY B. LEACH 


President Bee Bush, second from left, presents NABW’s Jean Arnot Reid Award 
to Miss Ryan. At left, Miss Engelken; and Dr. Lewis, at right 


From Miss Sundlie and her able 
helpers, NABW President Bee Bush 
assumed command. 

In her report on the progress of 
the association, Mrs. Bush who is 
vice-president, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, said that “we are seeing 
more and more ‘firsts’ for women in 
the business world, especially in 
banks. Today women are being recog- 
nized and brought into the executive 
fold due to a breaking away from 
tradition, to the fact that women 
are taking advantage of educational 
opportunities, and to an admitted 
executive shortage in many banks.” 

Panels on Trusts, Savings Bank 
Services, Operations, and Invest- 
ments were moderated respectively 


New NABW officers elected at the convention. Left to right, Corrine Pool, treasurer; 
Charlotte A. Engel, vice-president; Iweta Miller, president; Mildred L. White, 
corresponding secretary; and Avis Ford, recording secretary 


by Catherine B. Cleary, vice-presi- 
dent, First Wisconsin Trust Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; Ruth F. Irish, 
assistant secretary, Union Dime Sav- 
ings Bank, New York; Louise Van 
Nice, secretary and treasurer, The 
Trust Company of Kirkwood, Mo.; 
and Helen L. Rhinehart, secretary, 
Brenton Companies and _ assistant 
vice-president, National Bank of Des 
Moines. 


Elizabeth Ryan Honored 


At a special luncheon in her honor, 
Elizabeth G. Ryan of The Guarantee 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company of 
Shamokin, Pa., was presented with 
the Jean Arnot Reid Award. Virginia 
Engelken, assistant secretary, The 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Trust Company, 
chairman of the Founders’ Tribute 
Committee of the association, an- 
nounced the award which was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Bush. 

The Jean Arnot Reid Award was 
established in 1936 by the Associa- 
tion in honor of a founder and former 
president and consists of an embossed 
scroll, $100 in cash, and convention 
expenses. It is given annually to one 
of 10 women graduates of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking with high 
scholastic averages who, through 
the integrity of character and effi- 
ciency of work, is considered the best 
fitted to represent women in banking. 
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New Officers Installed 


Iweta Miller, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the First City National Bank, 
Houston, was elected NABW presi- 


dent. 


The other elected officers are: vice- 
president, Charlotte A. Engel, trust 
officer, National Savings and Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Re- 
cording Secretary, Avis Ford, assis- 
tant cashier, Reagan State Bank, 
Houston; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mildred L. White, assistant vice- 
president, Continental Bank and 
Trust Company, Houston; Treasurer, 
Corinne Pool, assistant cashier and 
auditor, First National Bank, Hol- 
land, Mich. 


Atso, eight regional vice-presidents 
were chosen: Lake Division, Kathryn 
E. Weiland, assistant vice-president 
and assistant trust officer, The Cit- 
izens Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio; Mid - west 
Division, Mona Cunningham, assis- 
tant vice-president, Union National 
Bank, Wichita, Kans.; Middle At- 
lantic Division, Marian J. Welch, 
assistant vice-president, Equitable 
Security Trust Company, Wilming- 
ten, Del.; New England Division, 
Florence C. Otten, comptroller, Citi- 
zens Savings Bank and Citizens Trust 
Company, Providence, R. I.; North- 
western Division, Alice E. Morgan, 
assistant trust officer, National Bank 
of Washington, Tacoma; Southern 
Division, Treva Ann Moore, cashier, 
The Beach Bank, Jacksonville Beach, 
Fla.; Southwestern Division, Lois 
L. Neighbors, vice-president, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Western Division, Selma F. 


General Convention Chairman Gertrude M. Sundlie congratulates O. Kathryn 

Bell, vice-president, Barnett National Bank, Jacksonville, on being appointed 

A.B.A. vice-president for Florida. At left, Helen C. Wardlaw, vice-president, The 

Union National Bank, Charlotte, N. C., and retiring NABW regional vice-presi- 

dent for the Southern Region; at right, Bernice D. Parks, co-chairman of the 
convention Program Committee 


Bartlett, assistant cashier, Bank of 
Nevada, Henderson. 

The new officers were installed at 
a breakfast meeting on October 10. 


Address Excerpts 


Only very brief excerpts from the 
principal addresses are possible: 

While emphasizing the past reluc- 
tance of business, particularly the 
service industries such as banks, to 
take the public into its confidence, 
Margaret Divver, advertising man- 
ager of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Boston, 
pointed out that “basic to success 
(of all employees) is a strong and 
inspired sense of obligation and re- 
sponsibility to bring the features of 
(their) business into proper focus. 
Because when the business world 
sits for its portrait, every citizen of 
that sphere will be in the picture. 


Trust panel, left to right: Susan Miller, assistant trust officer, Old Colony Trust 
Company, Boston; Evva Shaw, assistant trust officer, Guarantee Bank and Trust 
Company, Phoenix, Ariz.; Catherine B. Cleary, vice-president, First Wisconsin 
Trust Company: Milwaukee, moderator; Gladyce Chiverton, assistant cashier and 
trust officer, Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; and Helen C. 
Rathbun, assistant trust officer, Guarantee Bank and Trust Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 
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That’s why it is important for all of 
us to look as good as we are.” 
Knowledge, scientific approach, 
service attitude, and practice were 
the four criteria for professionalism 
given by Professor William Stewart, 
director of sales and dean, Evening 
College of Liberal Arts, Northeast- 
ern University, Boston, in an address 
on “The Art of Friendly Persuasion.” 
“When you measure up to these 
points of a professional,’ he said, 
“then you automatically measure up 
to the fifth which is ‘public recogni- 
tion.’ Public recognition is the final 
mark of a professional person.” 


Wren Speaks on Debt 
Management 


The U. S. Treasury Department 
believes “firmly that this country 
can have sound, stable money which 
will retain its value down the years,” 
Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury Paul I. Wren said at a 
NABW dinner session. 

“Good debt management and an 
honest effort to reduce expenditures 
and to retire securities when possible 
can keep our debt inheritance from 
hampering sound economic growth. 
That is the essence of public debt 
policy at the present time,” Mr. 
Wren stated. 

Audrey S. Brent, assistant special 
agent in charge, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, Boston, addressed the 
convention of “Security Is Good 
Business.” 

He enumerated some of the things 
a bank’s staff can do at the time the 
bank is being robbed to speed ap- 
prehension, as follows: (1) notify 
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complete Physic 
Trip, Collision, 
Health. 


NATIONWIDE CLAIM SERVICE . 


Damage including VSI, 30 Day 
te. . . . Credit Life, Accident & 


Operations Panel, left to right: R. Joaquin Seltzer, assistant vice-president, The 
People’s First National Bank & Trust Co., Paducah, Ky.; Evelyn L. Worley, assis. 


| tant vice-president, The Citizens & Southern National Bank. Atlanta; Louise Van 
Nice, secretary and treasurer, The Trust Company of Kirkwood, Mo., moderator; 


Corinne Pool, auditor and assistant cashier, First National Bank, Holland, Mich.; 
and Claribel Kendall, The Fort Worth (Texas) National Bank 


the local police and FBI; (2) observe 
the characteristics of the robbers; 
and (3) obtain, if possible, a descrip- 
tion of the get-away car and weapons 
used. 

Mr. Brent urged bankers not to 
discuss robberies with customers or 


| others and not to disturb the evi- 


| 


we have over 1,000 cifim representatives in the | 
area we service . . . all 48 states, U. S. territories | 
| stitute of Banking, spoke on “Un- 


and possessions. 


AUTOMATIC COVERAGE . 


protection starfs the very minute the loan is 
approved. 


FAST CLAIM SERVICE . 


within one hour after a loss is reported to us, the 
claim is assigned to a representative in the vicin- 
ity by long distance telephone so satisfactory 
settlement can be effected at once. 


MARKET SECURITY . 


we represent several major stock specialty com- 
panies . . . with complete underwriting authority. 


the insurance companies have confidence in our | 


ability, based on over 30 years experience, so 


you will be dealing direct with the individual | 4 


approving the claims. 


Write today for complete and factual information 


AGENCY, INC. 
-UNOERWRITERS 


944196 Keeler Bidg. Grand Ropids 2, 


ING MOBILEHOMES FRO 


dence before the facts are presented 
to the local police and FBI. 


Education for Everybody Needed 


Dr. Leroy Lewis, national educa- 
tional director of the American In- 


conquered Frontiers,’ at the Jean 
Arnot Reid Award luncheon. 

Dr. Lewis quoted Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins as stating that “we must 
now engage in the liberal education 
of everybody, of all adolescents and 
adults. Of those two, adult education 
is the more important... .If we want 
to help save the world within the 


next few years, we must attend to 
the education of adults, for only 
they will have the influence within 
that period to affect the course of 
events.” 

Dr. Lewis emphasized “that a con- 
tinuing devotion to adult education 
is essential to our personal and pro- 
fessional growth.” 

The high living standard in the 
United States was attributed to the 
stability of the Federal Government 
and the high moral standard existing 
in Government, business, and other 
aspects of our national life by Dr. 
Charles F. Phillips, president of 
Bates College, Lewiston, Maine, at 
the President’s Banquet. 

Dr. Phillips concluded an address 
on “The Most Peculiar People in the 
World” by stating: 

“It is the nonprofit motive which 
has stimulated Americans more than 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 


| Investments panel, left to right: Pearl Base, assistant vice-president, First National 


Bank of Portland, Oreg.; Natalie D. Brown, assistant secretary, People’s Savings 
Bank, Providence, R. I.; Helen L. Rhinehart, secretary, Brenton Companies and 
assistant vice-president, National Bank of Des Moines, moderator; and Laura M. 
Powell, vice-president, The First National Bank, Marshall, Texas. (Savings Banks 
Services panel picture may be found on the Savings News page—p. 110) 
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Make Marine Financing 


A PACKAGE DEAL! 


/. 


THE MARINE DEALER has two financial 
problems which you can help him solve, to 
your own advantage. One is the financing of 
his inventory and the other is the financing 
of his sales. The two go hand in hand. 


As most manufacturers sell for cash, the 
dealer must be a substantial borrower for in- 
ventory at certain seasons. As he liquidates 
this inventory, he must have a means of making 
time-payment arrangements for his customers. 
What the dealer needs is a package deal from 
his bank that will provide for the financing of 
both inventory and sales. 


Boat and engine financing is highly desirable 
business for the bank. It shows a much better 
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record of performance than the financing of 
automobiles and most other time-payment 
purchases. It is well worth your while to 
work out a package deal for marine dealers 
im your vicinity. 


ARE YOU LISTED? 


As a service to marine dealers we are publishing 
a list of banks interested in financing boat and 
engine sales. If you wish to have the name of your 
bank included, please advise us. 


Send for the Booklet 
“PLEASURE BOATING OFFERS 
FINANCING OPPORTUNITIES” 
It’s free. You’ ll find it informative. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
7 ENGINE & BOAT MANUFACTURERS, INC. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17,N. Y. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
IN THE SOUTHERN HALF OF CALIFORNIA 


— BALANCE OF AREA 
SAN BERNARDINO. RIVERSIDE 
METROPOUTAN AREA 


SAN DIEGO METROPOLITAN AREA) 


ANNUAL AVERAGES 


LOS ANGELES-LONG BEACH 
METROPOLITAN AREA 


FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The year 1956 was one of substantial gains in factory employment 
in the southern half of California. The trend was upward throughout 
the year. All counties showed gains between 1955 and 1956. In the 
14-county area, the number of employees in manufacturing averaged 
a record 871,380. That represented an increase of 71,202 or 9% 
over 1955. Factory employment has been in a roughly horizontal 
trend this year, and current indications are that the 1957 average 
will approximate 913,000—a gain of about 42,000 or 5% over 
1956. The 1957 level exceeds the 1949 (pre-Korea) level by nearly 
470,000 or 106%. 

Manufacturing employment in San Diego County is expected to 
average zpproximately 70,000 in 1957—close to 25% above the 
1956 average and three times the 1949 level. Information available 
at this time suggests that factory employment will average higher in 
1957 than in 1956 in several additional counties, including Orange, 
San Bernardino, Riverside, Los Angeles, and Santa Barbara. Counties 
showing the largest percentage increases between 1949 ( pre-Korea) 
and 1956 were: (1) Orange, + 207%; (2) Ventura, + 157%; 
(3) Riverside, + 152%; (4) San Diego, + 144%; (5) Los 
Angeles, + 94%; (6) Kern, + 92%; and (7) San Luis Obispo, + 
76%. The comparable figure for the southern half of California was 
t 96%, for the entire State + 74%, and for the United States 

19%. 

The southern half of California accounts for more than 72% of 
all manufacturing employment in the State and for 49% of the 
total for the 11 Western States. The Los Angeles-Long Beach Metro- 
politan Area accounts for 62% of the California total and for 42% 
of the 11-state total. 


Bank Women Hold 
35th Convention 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124) 


ever before to devote their time and 
money to voluntary activities, phi- 
lanthropy, and aiding people abroad; 
it is the profit motivated economy 
which has produced for us the 
world’s highest standard of living 
and over the next few years this 
standard is going even higher; it is 
the combination in the American 
people of the nonprofit motive with 
the profit motive which has really 
made us “The Most Peculiar People 
in the World.” 

In her inaugural address, Miss 
Miller pointed out that ‘numbers are 
of much consequence because we 
know that whatever isn’t growing 
wears out! But never let us lose 
sight of the importance of develop- 
ing our members into well-rounded 
bankers, informed ones, with self- 
discipline, self-esteem, and self-re- 
liance, always willing to accept new 
assignments. As these NABW men- 
bers grow in knowledge, in confi- 
dence, in loyality, these qualities will 
be reflected quickly in their respec- 
tive institutions.” 

At the opening session, Charles 
Kespert, assistant manager of the 
State Street Office, National Shaw- 
mut Bank, took the part of the Town 
Crier and Ebba Munck Orral, man- 
ager, Charge Account Department, 
Norfolk County Trust Co., Quincy, 
Mass., in Colonial costume led the 
singing of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” The convention came to a close 
with Mrs. Orral singing “May the 
good Lord bless and keep you till 
we meet again...” 


Charles Kespert as the Town Crier 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
from which this material was taken, is published regularly for friends and customers 
of Security-First National Bank by our Research Department. If you would like to 
receive it free of charge regularly, write Bank and Customer Relations Department. 


HEAD OFFICE: LOS ANGELES 


ECURITY- FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM «© MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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lhe Pedigree of the Penny 


The copper one-cent piece you 


have in your pocket traces its 
ancestry back to the Roman Em- 
peror Tiberius; who first cast a 
‘‘denarius” as a coin honoring 
himself. In the Middle Ages, 
the French King Charlemagne 
issued a silver denarius—which 
was later shortened to “denier” 
—as the principal coin of his 
realm. In borrowing from the 
French, the English adopted 
the symbol “‘d’? as an abbre- 
viation for their smallest unit 
of coinage, the pence, and this 
in turn became the word “‘penny”” 
in America. 


Just as in the world of coins, sym- 
bols and the phrases behind them 
are important in the realm of bank- 
ing. The notation “‘Chicago corre- 
spondent: Northern Trust” in the 
directory listing of any bank in- 
dicates that that bank has enjoyed 
a correspondent relationship of high 
quality and great usefulness. 

At The Northern Trust, a capa- 
ble staff guided by extensive ex- 
perience in correspondent banking 
stands ready to satisfy your require- 
ments in all departments—banking, 


foreign, trust and bond. Aid in the 
management of your investment 
portfolio... help on day-to-day 
operating problems... reliable 
credit information ...and a na- 
tional network of bank wire facili- 
ties are just a few of the many 
correspondent services of The 
Northern Trust. 

We will be pleased to discuss with 
you how the broad banking services 
of The Northern Trust have helped 
hundreds of our present corre- 
spondents. 


Look to The Northern Trust Company for complete 


correspondent bank assistance in growing Chicagoland. 


She 


NORTHERN 


Box N, Chicago 90 
Telephone Financial 6-5S500 


UST 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Liquidity 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


for holding adequate secondary re- 
serves. 

From what has been said, it can 
be seen that while future business 
declines are not likely to present a 
danger of heavy and widespread 
liquidity pressures, there is still a 
strong possibility that individual 
banks could experience substantial 
eash drains in a period of deterio- 
rating economic conditions. 

Banks must be careful, therefore, 
not to revise their liquidity stand- 
ards too far downward in boom 
periods. The temptation to do so 
may be hard to resist when loan 
demands are insistent and break- 
even points are being pushed upward 
by higher wages and salaries and 
rising interest rates on time depos- 
its. While it seems likely that the 
great majority of banks have con- 
tinued to follow sound liquidity 
practices in recent years, and that 
many may even be overcautious in 
assessing their protective liquidity 
needs, it is well not to lose sight of 
the fact that past downturns have 
caught many banks poorly prepared 
to face cash drains. 


Bank Liquidity and 
Monetary Policy 


From the standpoint of the mon- 
etary authorities, the reduction in 
bank liquidity over the postwar pe- 
ried may be regarded as a healthy 
development. In the early postwar 
years, as during the late 1930s, 


banks and other financial institu- 
tions were extremely liquid, and this 
made it difficult for the Federal 
Reserve to exert a really effective 
influence on lending. This difficulty 
was greatly enhanced by the pre- 
accord policy of par-support of Gov- 
ernment bonds, which made these 
obligations almost as liquid as Trea- 
sury bills. 

With the abandonment of the sup- 
port policy and the gradual decline 
in bank liquidity ratios, the Federal 
Reserve has been able to keep the 
banking system on a taut leash. It 
is true, of course, that banks have 
continued to liquidate securities in 
order to expand loans, and that they 
have tended to scale down their 
liquidity standards and to adopt pro- 
gressively higher loan-deposit ratios 
as a guide to their lending policies. 
However, the restraint policy has 
unquestionably operated to mod- 
erate the rate of expansion of bank 
loans, while not halting the expan- 
sion directly. And it has tended to 
become increasingly effective as 
secondary reserve assets declined 
and portfolio depreciation increased. 
Furthermore, the shift of Govern- 
ment securities from bank portfolios 
into the hands of non-bank investors 
has permitted loan expansion to take 
place without much effect on the 
money supply. 

This shifting process cannot go on 
indefinitely. Banks in the larger 
centers have already gone about as 
far as they can in the direction of 
exchanging secondary reserve assets 
for loans. And many banks are now 
locked into their remaining holdings 


“Yes, Boss, Ger- 
trude the 
house in a very 
business - like 


way!”’ 
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of securities by substantial market 
depreciation. 

Of course, if we should have a 
moderate recession and loan de- 
mands turned down, most banks 
would have an opportunity to re- 
build their liquidity and would 
doubtless do so. But if the boom 
continues, bank liquidity could be- 
come an increasingly critical con- 
sideration. Unless the Federal were 
to supply additional cash reserves, 
increasing numbers of banks would 
face a choice between adopting pro- 
gressively more selective lending 
policies and taking capital losses on 
their long bonds. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it could become neces- 
sary for the Federal to permit a 
faster increase in bank credit in 
order to prevent too abrupt and 
drastic a tightening. 


Long-Range Need for 
Additional Liquid Assets 


Even if banks should be able to 
improve their liquidity ratios in the 
near future, this would not mean 
that we shall have heard the last 
of the liquidity problem. A _ long- 
range problem may remain. Over th 
years, bank operations and deposits 
may be expected to increase in line 
with the long-run growth of the 
economy, and this will mean that 
banks will require a gradually in- 
creasing volume of liquid assets. 
Unless these are supplied, banks 
could find themselves running low 
on liquidity at progressively earlier 
stages of future cyclical upswings. 

It’ may be expected that the 
private section of the economy will 
generate additional supplies of com- 
mercial paper and other types of 
short-term money market instru- 
ments suitable for use as secondary 
reserves. However, it appears highly 
unlikely that the growing need for 
liquid assets can be fully met from 
this source. 

Fundamentally, the best paper for 
banks’ secondary reserves is short- 
dated Treasury obligations. Yet, at 
the end of 1956, insured commercial 
banks held less than $8-billion of 
the over $44-billion of outstand- 
ing Treasury bills and certificates. 
Twelve years earlier, they held 
$21.5-billion out of a total of $55- 
billion. This is an extraordinary 
upset in the ownership pattern of 
this type of obligation. It reflects 
mainly a great shift in the habits 
of corporations and other zon-bank 
institutions with respect to the dis- 
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tribution of their liquid assets as 
between bank deposits and interest- 
pearing investments. In recent years, 
the amount of such liquid holdings 
seeking remunerative investment 
has grown prodigiously. Whether 
this is in large part a temporary 
phenomenon, resulting from the 
relatively high level of short money 
rates in today’s market, or whether 
it marks a fundamental change in 
financial practices, only time will 
tell. 

Should it prove to be a lasting 
change, it may be expected that the 
Treasury will be under increasing 
pressure over the years ahead to 
accommodate the form of its bor- 
rowing to the rising liquidity needs 
of both banks and non-banks utiliz- 
ing short-term Governments as the 
foremost liquidity vehicle. We may 
thus have the anomalous situation 
where the Treasury might “unfund”’ 


even more of its outstanding debt 
in order to meet the liquidity re- 
quirements of the banking system 
and the rest of the economy. 

The problem could become par- 
ticularly acute if the Treasury were 
to run surpluses and use these to 
pay down its debt, thus further cur- 
tailing the supply of short-dated 
Government paper available to in- 
vestors. In this connection, it may 
be noted that purchases of public 
issues by the Government’s trust 
accounts have _ steadily whittled 
away at the market supply of Gov- 
ernment obligations, and that this 
attrition will continue for some 
years to come as the cash intake of 
these accounts continues to exceed 
their outpayments. 


A POSSIBLE long-range solution to 
the bank liquidity problem is sug- 
gested by the Commission’s recently 


published report, A Plan for Mem- 
ber Bank Reserve Requirements. 
Briefly, if the Reserve authorities 
were gradually to reduce the reserve 
percentages and simultaneously sell 
off Governments from the System’s 
huge portfolio, it should be possible, 
over a period of years, to shift some 
of the Reserve banks’ excessive hold- 
ings into the hands of the commer- 
cial banks. As the Commission’s 
study shows, the Reserve banks now 
have far larger holdings of Govern- 
ments than they need for either 
earnings or credit-control purposes. 
If reserve reductions were carefully 
timed, they could be accomplished 
without inflationary effects on bank 
credit and the money supply, and 
the utilization of the newly released 
reserves to build up secondary re- 
serves would contribute to the 
strength and flexibility of the bank- 
ing system. 


Money Management for Women 


M*™: C. HOWARD SANBORN, presi- 
dent, New Jersey State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and George 
Munsick, president, New Jersey 
Bankers Association, have an- 
nounced that their organizations are 
again cooperating to present a se- 
ries of economic and finance forums 
to the entire membership of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The State Federation and the New 
Jersey bankers have participated in 
this program for the past four years. 

The title of the program for the 
coming year is “Money Manage- 
ment” and it includes such subjects 
as budgeting, wills, estate planning, 
and investment procedure. Bankers 
will address forum groups of ap- 
proximately 200 women. In addi- 
tion, plans have been made for bank- 
ing seminars for groups of 20 to 25 
women who will enroll for meetings 
one afternoon each week for five 
weeks to study wills, estates, and 
the current money market. 

On behalf of over 50,000 members 
of women’s clubs and employees of 
banks throughout the state, the two 
presidents gave their reasons for 
adopting this cooperative undertak- 
ing: More women today are family 
money managers than ever before 
and there is a widespread need of 
gaining a better understanding of 
money and its function and a sound 
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appreciation of our free enterprise 
system. All women’s clubs through- 
out the state are invited to review 
again the basic principles and more 
important fundamental aspects of 
money management. Mrs. Roy Thur- 
nall of Hohokus, chairman of the 
American Home Department of the 
State Federation, has been appointed 
by President Sanborn to handle all 
requests for seminars, forums, 
speakers, and lecturers. 

President Munsick has assigned 
the project to William G. Davey, 
senior vice-president, First National 
Bank and Trust Company, Kearny, 
and Werner W. Haardt, assistant 
vice - president, County Bank and 
Trust Company, Paterson, members 
of the New Jersey Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Public Rela- 
tions and Education. 


The Seminar Pattern 


The association and Federation 
have participated in this program 
for the past five years. The seminars 
for the 1957-58 cooperative pro- 
gram are patterned after those held 
by the Peoples Trust Company of 
Bergen County, New Jersey. Devel- 
oped by Assistant Secretary Esther 
D. Longstreet at the request of Pres- 
ident Cesar J. Bertheau, this plan 
has had the approval of the Federa- 
tion and the association. It was also 


described to the state presidents of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in a report presented by Mrs. 
Sanborn at a recent meeting in 
Washington. 

The seminars are held in a small 
room and attended by an audience 
of about 25 women who have signed 
up for five consecutive meetings of 
an hour and a half each. They not 
only listen to the discussion, but do 
considerable outside reading, which 
is largely material provided by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
The Columbia University Graduate 
School of Business furnishes a read- 
ing list. 

Three meetings in the series are 
devoted to trust department ser- 
vices, with special emphasis on wills, 
estate planning, and the impact of 
taxation on the family estates. An- 
other covers family financing, in- 
cluding personal loans, instalments 
financing and home mortgages. The 
final seminar presents the story of 
money with particular reference to 
the expansion and contraction of 
credit under the Federal Reserve 
System. All subjects are presented 
by officers of Peoples Trust Com- 
pany. There’s a question period 
after each seminar. 

Each seminar participant receives 
a ball-point pen and a notebook bear- 
ing the bank’s seal. 
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STEIMPEFG 


Transit Service 
Securities Handling 
Management 


ntroduction 
Foreign Exchange 
Merchandise Transactions 
Special Industries Group 
National Services Group 
Operating Problems and Mechanization 
Personnel Services 
Consumer Credit Problems 
Public Relations 


Remodeling and Modernization 

Tax Assistance 
Travel Service ro 

Translation Service 0 
Insurance and Bonding Advice P 
Currency and Coin mé 
‘ Collection of Bonds and Coupons lat 

The advantages of having Pension and Profit Sharing Plans ; 
First National City Bank os your Safe Deposit Facilities tic 

Correspondent Bank Stock Purchase Plan 
New York Correspo! indent Conference Rooms and Desk Space ot 
Trust Services ne 
fic 

The FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK of New York | : 
cl 
W 
This 28-page brochure describes the many services 1 

First National City provides to correspondents. We will ti 
be pleased to send you copies on request. Write to our Correspondent Bank b 
Department at Head Office, 55 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. ' 

38 WAYS 
a 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY CAN HELP YO | 
§ 

Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15,N.Y. e¢ 71 OVERSEAS BRANCHES, OFFICES AND AFFILIATES e 75 OFFICES IN NEW YORK 
Around-the-clock Transit Service ¢ Collections ¢ Credit Information * Bond Portfolio Analysis ¢« Complete Securities Handling Facilities ‘ 
Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds «¢ Participation in Local Loans * Personalized Service * World-Wide Banking Facilities * Complete ; 
Metropolitan New York Office Coverage Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation Kirst tn World Wide Banking 
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Instalment Credit 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


losses. Rising incomes made it easier 
for people to pay than when their 
loans were made originally. Few re- 
sulted in actual loss. 

Then hunger for volume made some 
lenders stretch terms, reduce equity 
requirements, overlook established 
credit principles, and plunge into the 
rapids. Their competitors, finding 
themselves losing volume, sometimes 
joined the procession, emboldened 
by their previous successes and lulled 
by collection and loss percentages. 

Some have launched rafts on the 
rapids or attempted to shoot them 
in a barrel, and to their amazement 
they have reached shore with more 
or less success, due to the conditions 
which have existed in the past 11 
years. 

There are cases of all sorts which 
challenge the sound banking judg- 
ment of many: banks permitting in- 
surance agents actually to make 
loans for them, sometimes without 
credit being checked in advance; 
financing of trailers over a wide area 
of many states; completely unsecured 
home-improvement loans over a wide 
territory, with little or no relation- 
ship existing between buyer equity 
and amount of loan; financing of all 
sorts of questionable operations such 
as purchase of various kinds of 
routes, long-haul “wildcat” truck 
operations, fleets of trucks of all 
makes and ages unsuitable for col- 
lateral, questionable leasing opera- 
tions not only of automobiles but of 
other equipment also. It is hardly 
necessary to mention loosely handled 
floor-plan financing, or the purchase 
of poor grade dealer paper to main- 
tain volume from big dealers. 

There is nothing wrong with any 
class of business correctly handled. 
We cannot establish a policy of not 
making loans to men who wear green 
ties; we must use sound judgment 
both as to policies and individual 
cases. Strange and unusual cases 
can frequently be worked out and 
accepted with safety to the bank and 
satisfaction to the borrower, but to 
accomplish it we must think. 

If what has been written here 
sounds “super-conservative,” it 
should be remembered that there is 
a vast difference between being con- 
Servative and being sound. This is 
no plea to stop doing anything. 
Rather is it a plea to consider our 
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position as guardians of our de- 
positor’s funds and do our business 
soundly and correctly. A good test 
would be to ask ourselves whether 
we would want our own deposit 
money so invested, and whether some 
types of loans would stand question- 
ing by some of our large depositors. 

The current boom conditions have 
been stretching out for 15 years. 
There seem to be some indications 
of a flattening out. Years ago we 
became worried when our 30-day 
items approached 1%. We shot for 
an ideal of around 1% of 1%. Today 
the A.B.A. regional delinquency re- 
ports show over 30-day averages 
which, in these booming days of in- 
flation, would have frightened us 
15 or 20 years ago. Surely they are 
all right now, but what sort of 
“jumping off place’’ would there be 
if we tumbled into real economic 
difficulties ? 


Remember 3 Principles 
The consumer credit field is a good, 


profitable business, perfectly safe and | 


sane when handled on that basis. 


But it is still a phase of banking and | 


has grown to present size under ex- 
panding economic conditions. It is 
the duty of every instalment credit 
banker to keep safe and sane, never 
to forget the three fundamental 
principles mentioned above, and not 
to permit his view of them to be 
dimmed by greed, pride, carelessness, 
or apathy: 

(1) To make credit available to 
our community ; 


(2) To safeguard our bank’s de- | 


posits; and 

(3) To make a satisfactory profit. 

Instalment credit banking is a 
proud and helpful business. Our na- 
tional economy and welfare are 
largely based upon it. Let us be sure 
that we who are engaged in it uphold 
all the sound traditions which under- 
lie its short but eventful history. 
Late generations will refer to us as 
the pioneers in this business. This 
places upon us a great responsibility. 

The establishment of good policies 
proves the existence of sound prin- 
ciples. Our ability to administer good 
policies is evidence of our worth as 
instalment credit bankers. 


It takes brains to know whether 
a knock at the door is opportunity 
or education. 


TRAVELER’S 
FRIEND 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 
75 Branches in Greater New York 
70 Overseas Branches, Offices and Affiliates 


The Travelers Friend 

A handy guidebook 
containing world currency 
charts, duty free imports 

and other valuable 
information. For free copies: 
Write to our Public Relations 
Department at Head Office, 
55 Wall St., N. Y. 


Wise Travelers 
Always Carry 


FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY 
BANK 


Travelers Checks! 


@ safe, spendable around the globe. 
@ in handy denominations of $10, 
$20, $50 and $100. 
@ fully refunded if lost or stolen. 
® cost only $1 per $100; good 
until used. 


SELL FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS—YOU KEEP 
90% OF THE SELLING COMMISSION 
—AND REMIT ONLY 10% TO US! 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cornoration 
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YOU 
INTRODUCED 


NOW, 
ENJOY 


“ONE STOP 
BANKING’ 


“ONE STOP 
INSURANCE” 


“One Stop Banking” has really caught on, and no wonder. The benefits 
to customer and banker are obvious. 


And these same benefits apply to “One Stop Insurance’’. It’s convenient . . . 
saves bankers time and effort. It’s comprehensive . . . protects against the 
increasing variety and number of bank losses. 


Moreover, “‘One Stop Insurance” focuses responsibility. And what better 
focal point than American Surety—with more than 70 years of experience 
in serving banks. 

American Surety protection is truly complete. For example, one of our 
Bank Specialists will review your protection program and bank layout, 
point out weak spots and suggest methods of eliminating them. His valuable 
services cost you nothing and you can arrange for them simply by calling 
your American Surety Agent, or writing our Bank Division: 


Serving Banks for over 70 Years 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY FIDELITY * SURETY « CASUALTY « FIRE © INLAND MARINE 
HOMEOWNERS ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY AVIATION 


100 Broadway 
New York 5 
New York 


INSTALLMENT FINANCE CHARTS 


COMPANY ATLANTA 


Electronic F easibility 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


(1) Ascertainment of the needs 
and requirements of the bank. A most 
valuable guide here is the A.B.A. 
booklet issued in 1955 entitled Ay- 
tomation of Bank Operating Pro- 
cedure. 

(2) Acquisition of the basic 
knowledge of computer concepts, 
components, methods, and applica- 
tions. Releases of the A.B.A.’s Say- 
ings and Mortgage Division will 
help materially in this. 

(3) Understanding the differences 
in the objectives, functions, and 
potentials of on-line-off-line systems, 
and purely off-line systems, and their 
respective abilities to meet the needs 
of the bank in terms of today and 
tomorrow. 

(4) Contacts with manufacturers 
of electronic data processing equip- 
ment to determine what is available 
or is about to become available to 
meet the needs and requirements. 
The Savings and Mortgage Division 
of the A.B.A. will keep you advised 
in this regard. 

(5) Relationship of potential ap- 
plications to the bank’s high fre- 
quency operations. 

(6) Determination of economic, 
electronic, operating, accounting, and 
auditing feasibility of the systems, 
their peripheral equipment, and nec- 
essary communications. 

(7) Development of a corollary 
signature look-up system for savings 
account operations. 

When the foregoing have been 
realized, preparation for the advent 
of electronics in banking will have 
been completed, and the case for or 
against it will be ready for presenta- 
tion to top management. 

It is later than you think! Now is 
the time to start looking realistically 
at electronics for your bank, regard- 
less of its size. 


Jet planes fly faster than sound, 
but we still think time flies fastest 
of all. 


By the time this country runs out 
of gasoline, there will be so many 
cars they can’t move anyhow. 


Early to bed and late to rise and 
you won't see any soap operas or 
old movies on television. 


Int 


= 
“Ohe House of Charts” | 
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LET US 
SHOW YOU 


the world’s fastest 
electric typewriter 
with the world’s 


finest features! 


Made for typists by typewriter experts, today’s Smith-Corona Office Electric is the 
electric typewriter which carries on where others left off. Call your Smith-Corona 
representative for a short, dramatic demonstration of this marvelous business machine. 


Sleek, clean, modern design, 
complementing faultless per- 
formance. Five lovely decorator 
colors. Exclusive Signal Light 
gives positive on-off indication. 


se 
ee eee 
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All the operating controls are 
grouped efficiently within the 
keyboard area. Result: No waste 
motion, less chance for errors. 
Faster, easier, better typing. 


The special keyboard slope and 
slightly slanted keys give un- 
matched typing comfort. Each 
key cushioned to prevent ‘“‘flat’’ 
feeling and give livelier touch. 


You ned error control. 


You need error control. 


Exclusive Half Spacing — the 
easiest, simplest method of 
error control. It permits correc- 
tions without time-consuming 
(and very costly ) total re-typing. 


SMITH-CORONA ELECTRIC 


best business connection you ever made 
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SELL YOUR BANK 


Repeats your 18-25 

word Sales Message in 

LIGHT, MOTION and COLOR... 

Moves like dazzling Electric Spectacular on 


N. Y. Times Square. Requires little space—30 inches long. 


SERVICES WITH... 


USES e 
Checking Accounts 
Travel Checks 
Home Improvement Loans 
Trust Services 
Community Service 


NEW YORK 


Tape of The Month Suggestion 
For Present Salescaster Users 


Order the above to-day by filling in below. 


Please send the above tape at $6.00 to: 


Bank Name 


Now National City’s 
night transit system 
is faster than ever 


Our messengers pick up and 
deliver mail at Cleveland airport 
post office, around the clock. 
Downtown stopovers are elimi- 
nated. This new service can im- 
prove availability by one day. 
If you’re not a National City cor- 
respondent, contact us for details. 


NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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Address Signed 


Take Another Look 


WE’LL BE 
GLAD TO SUPPLY 


(or Other Arizona Information) 


YOUR CUSTOMERS 
MIGHT WANT 


Phoenix, Arizona 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BAN or arizona 


Now 49 Offices In Arizona 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Harold Stonier 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 


Banking at Rutgers University, 
which he founded in 1935. Through 
this educational enterprise, he aimed 
to give bank executives the oppor- 
tunity for study of advanced courses 
designed to fit them to manage banks 
in the changing conditions of the 
times, as well as to derive a broader 
national point of view, which would 
make our chartered banking system 
a cohesive and a better banking 
system. The progress of the thou- 
sands of bankers who have gradu- 
ated from the school testifies to the 
effectiveness of his vision. They are 
better bankers, and better citizens 
too, for having come under the in- 
fluence of this brilliant man, with 
his profound learning, his broad 
vision, his modesty, kindliness, and 
human understanding. 

The timing of the School’s found- 
ing was important, too, because it 
followed closely after the disastrous 
years of the depression and gave to 
bankers everywhere new hope and 
confidence in their industry’s future. 

To those of us whose lives were 
abundantly enriched through inti- 
mate association with him, Dr. 
Stonier will always remain a cher- 
ished memory. Above all, however, 
The Graduate School of Banking at 
Rutgers University stands as an 
everlasting monument to him and 
his achievements. 

On the personal side, Dr. Stonier 
seemed to have an unlimited ca- 
pacity for friendship. He gave his 
friendship with equal generosity to 
the most junior bank clerk and the 
heads of the greatest banks in the 
nation. His helpfulness was legend. 
Few among us have ever enjoyed 
the confidence, respect, and affection 
of so many. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I deem 
it appropriate that we here record 
our deep sense of loss in the passing 
of this treasured friend, and our 
humble thanks that destiny per- 
mitted our organization to benefit 
for so long from the fruits of his 
labor and his inspiration. 

I ask that this memorial be spread 


| upon the record, that a transcript, 


in appropriate form, be transmitted 
to Mrs. Stonier, and that this con- 


| vention now stand for a moment in 


silence out of respect to this devoted 
servant of the American Bankers 


Association—Dr. Harold Stonier. 
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Passaic-Clifton National Bank and Trust Company 
Passaic, New Jersey 


LeFebure Equipment Saves Time, Improves Efficiency of 
First Electronic Bank Posting Operation 


Herbert R. Decker, Vice President, 
Passaic-Clifton National Bank and 
Trust Company, sums it up like this: 
“We selected LeFebure Equipment for 
our new Electronic Bank Posting in- 
stallation and results are far beyond 
our expectations.” 


For this operation, first of its kind in 
the United States, it was anticipated 
that the number of accounts per ma- 
chine would be doubled, necessitating 
a corresponding speed-up in statement 
handling — the most time-consuming part of any machine 
posting operation. LeFebure representatives pointed out 
that much time could be saved by centralizing statements 
in LeFebure Insulated Housing Units and Tray Binders. 
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For the central record housing, five LeFebure Housing 
Cabinets were designed, each with two-tray capacity. Spe- 
cial LeFebure Magic Key Adjusto-Tray Binders were 
produced, featuring a slotted channel for positioning com- 
ponent plates. 


“We are enthusiastic over convenience features and the 
handsome appearance of this equipment,” says Decker. 
“We are also most appreciative of the ideas given and the 
service rendered by the LeFebure representatives in our 
area.’ 


Something good always happens when a banker and 
LeFebure get together! For ideas and improvements im- 
portant to your future, get together with LeFebure. 


Write for Complete Installation Report. 


CORPORATION Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Representatives in Most Principal Cities 
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Some PR Problems 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


Your president has placed the matter in your hands, 
In your office is a complete file on the son. Yous 
consider the following: 

(a) Refuse a story. This will insure a short item 
because you have the only complete biographical file 
on the lad. 

(b) Call on all editors, mentioning the many tavorall 
you have done for them in the past, and ask them ” 
to omit the story. : 
(c) Send a complete story, with all pertinent bio. d 
graphical material you have, stressing the boy’s war 
record and service to his country. . 
(d) Same as above, but attach a note asking the J 
reporters to treat the story as kindly as they can in | 
the light of all the circumstances. 


Recommendation: Since you must decide this without — 
help, what should your decision be? 


Solutions Chosen 


6. The Case of the Impecunious Writer: The bank chose 
, “A.” The loan officer commented to the applicant ~ 
Con tinental on the small amount, said he might need more— ~ 
pot shouldn’t have to worry—and, in any event, the bank 
A merican would advance what he needed to finish the book. © 

{ The book was an instant success, the writer made 


numerous TV appearances, and on every one told of 
presents the the kindness of the bank, calling it by name. One 
! such mention came on a TV program where a spot 


EXECUTIVE requiring 8 seconds cost $650. 


. The Case of the False News Release: Plan ‘‘B” was 
a Pp i C I A L chosen. In calling on the papers, the public relations 

man discovered that all had considered the untrust- 
worthy source and had thrown the article in the 


a new and unusual life insurance plan | Wastebasket. One of the papers, however, upon 
for business and professional men with |  tacket and ran it, along with a denial ascribed to th 
higher than average life insurance needs bank’s public relations officer. 


IMMEDIATE CASH VALUE— . The Case of the Safe Deposit Door: Plan ‘“C” was 


; chosen. The complete story revealed between the 
a substantial cash surrender value |  jjnes the great safety of the vault. Although a recent 


is guaranteed during the very first case, results at this time are believed good. 


year of the policy. In addition, the | 9 The Case of the Anti-social Cashier: The public 
plan provides low guaranteed pre- relations man recommended all of the 10 proposed 
projects and all were adopted. Greater effort was 
‘ : given to some than to others, but something was 
ance protection. Issued in face done along each line. Results were poor. The bank 
amounts of $20,000 and up. had suffered so much over a long period of years 
that the new program was not effective. Once at the 
top, the bank now stands third in its community. 


Cc Oo N T i N E N T A L 10. The Case of the President’s Son: The public rela- 
AMERICAN tions officer chose plan “D’” and sent a story with a 


note. Of the four city papers, three used nothing. 
LIFE warner RANCE COMPANY One ran two sentences on the obituary page. No 
Wilmington, Delaware photographs appeared. 


miums, low ledger cost, full life insur- 
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What Makes Your Securities Valuable ? 


Dwight P. Robinson, Jr., Chairman, Massachusetts Investors Trust, says: 


“Th selecting securities for the portfolio of 


Massachusetts Investors Trust, the trustees 
and the members of our investment research 
staff take many factors into consideration. One 
of these certainly is the progressive expansion 
of markets through well-planned selling and 
advertising methods.” 


Advertising of a corporation is as much a 


selling tool as the advertising of its products 
and services. When planned and executed as 
an integral part of the overall marketing pro- 


gram, this advertising can help create the 
recognition that makes people buy—a company 


as well as its products. 


If you have a financial interest or responsi- 
bility in a company, encourage its management 
to invest adequately in advertising. McGraw- 
Hill magazines are read by men in important 
positions throughout business and industry, and 
provide a most effective way to influence the 


buying decisions they control. 


MeGraw-Hill Publications 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated - 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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ED SPECIAL CHECKING SERVICE. 


= 
< 


AnywuerE, U. 


Scudder 


Stevens 


Do it yourself wirn our 


“TRONIC” CHECK IMPRINTER* 


or let us do it... 


YOU'LL SAVE EITHER WAY. 


H. WILSON 
Ww. WILSON 


19_— 
NYWHERE, u. Ss. A 


Jax THE 
ORDER OF DOLLARS 


v 1 OR 2 NAMES ee 
NAL BANK 
A. ov 177-5-911 


inst Natio 
or ANYWHERE 


*IMPRINTS IN 3 PLACES and accommodates 
the 3 most popular styles of checks 


The CheckMaster imprinter will personalize each check as 
follows: Name and address or two name lines at top of check, 
or one or two names on same line above the signature line, plus 
an account or sort number below the signature line. The im- 
printer accommodates folded, stub-on-end checks; flat, end- 
bound checks or a special unique loose check package. 


For banks that wish to avoid imprinting detail, our two plants 
do top quality printing and ship direct to the depositor. Check- 
Master prices are the lowest in the field. 


heckMasler 


INC. 


400 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 8-8244 
123 West Spring Avenue, Naperville, Illinois 
Naperville 1980 


Prospectus on request: 


10 Post Office Square 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 


300 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


8 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chieago 3, Illinois 


‘ey 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 
operations officer was “an important 
fellow’’—the man largely responsible 
for a bank’s financial success. 

This officer, he said, originated as 
a bookkeeper, but “has now become 
a fact finder and interpreter, a key 


| figure.” Upon his work basic Policy 


decisions are made. 
Outlining the duties of the opera- 


| tions executive, Mr. Sibley asserted: 


“Banks in the years ahead face a 


| very real task to keep their net 


earnings in line with their increased 


| volume of business and gross profits, 
| Banks will lean heavily upon the 
| operating officer in the solution of 


this problem.” 
Quickies 
Two New Computers 


Two leading equipment manufac- 
turers have announced new com- 
puters for small- and medium-sized 
businesses. 

International Business Machines 
Corporation demonstrated a spinet- 
size machine which can be placed 
beside a desk and is capable of 214 
additions or subtractions and 52 divi- 


| sions or multiplications a minute si- 


multaneously. It provides automatic 
decimal point control. 
Burroughs Corporation’s Electro 


| Data Division released news about 


an all-purpose giant computer oc- 
cupying 2,500 feet of floor space, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 


This x-ray installation in The First Na- 

tional Bank of Chicago spots pins, clips 

and staples in canceled checks, The 

equipment can fluoroscope 300 checks 
at a time 
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rom fire! 


The new 2-Hour SAFE-FILE Ledger Desk gives you fire pro- 
tection at Point-Of-Use for both ledger and signature cards. 
It is also used for installment loan-ledger and cross-index 
cards. Its compact size permits low-cost expansion and loca- 
tion in a minimum of floor space and it can be conveniently 
placed within arm’s reach for easy reference or selection. 
The Ledger Desk’s convenient height and counterbalanced 
sliding door make its operation completely efficient. In the 
event of an emergency your records are secured in seconds. 


November 1957 


SAFE-FILE Ledger Desk accommodates either 5x8 or 6x8 
ledger cards and 5x3 or 6x4 signature or cross-index cards. 
Write today for full particulars on this compact 2-Hour 
SAFE-FILE Ledger Desk to Room 2144, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10—simply ask for SC744. 


by Remington. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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_* about that Boston business, 


call Shawmut at LA fayette 
3-6800. You'll get prompt 


service. Correspondent 


\ banking is our 


business. 


The National 


Shawmut 
of ‘Boston 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SAVINGS 
from PROGRAM 


ourneu 
noder 


precision-made 
machine and hand 
posting ledger cards 


Samples and Prices on Request 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 138) 


which has many different units that 
perform separate functions. Vice- 
president James H. Bradburn said 
the machine represented “a major 
breach in the computer cost barrier.” 


New Envelope 


Tue First National City Bank of 
New York is furnishing a new en- 
velope for all personal checking ac- 
counts. The copyrighted ‘“Reconcil- 
Velope” offers depositors a conve- 
nience in the reconcilement of their 
monthly statements. A special col- 
umn is provided for the description 
and amounts of unpaid checks out- 
standing. By subtracting this total 
from the closing balance on the 
statement, and by adding deposits 
and other credits made after the 
close of the period, the customer can 
verify his balance. The envelope was 
market-tested for three months prior 
to its introduction. 


Checking-Savings Plan 


Manuracrurers Trust Company, 
New York, is offering a “checking 
and savings account plan” for a lim- 
ited period. A customer opening a 
savings account for $10 or more and 
a special checking account receives 
40 free special checks. The normal 
charge for them would be $4. 


Computer Products Market 


A SURVEY by Computers and Auto- 
mation magazine indicates that over 
the next five years banks will rent 
or buy computers and electronic 
data processing equipment valued at 
more than $380,000,000. 

“There is some evidence,” says the 
magazine, “that for every $100,000,- 
000 of deposits, large banks on the 
average can be expected to expend 
$200,000,000 over the next five years 
for computer and computer type 
products. ... 

“It seems likely that smaller banks 
will expend less per million of de- 
posits for computers than larger 
banks, and it seems likely that most 
sales will be to the top half of banks 
by size.” 


FISCAL EXERCISE 
Check writers which are automatic, 
Will do the work, but | might add 
One point on which I'm most emphatic: 
They'll never take the place of Dad! 


BANKING 
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There's a new trend in banking! 
ede do you need 
Write to 
22 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7.N.Y Gh cre 


listen to the JACK BENNY PROGRAM 
on your local CBS radio station 
every Sunday evening 


sponsored by THE HOME 


CSusurence 


Home Office: 59 Maiden hejaaus New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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Creeping Inflation Doctrine Denounced 


_— issue with those who ac- 
cept a steady rise in prices as an 
inevitable condition of a prosperous 
economy, Dr. Grover W. Ensley, 
executive vice-president, National 
Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, recently declared that “‘with- 
out the goals and disciplines of price 
stability firmly guiding the thinking 
and the actions of Government ad- 
ministrators and legislators, labor 
and management, and the public, we 
can quite frankly expect a gradual 
decadence in public economic policy 
and in industrial relations.” Dr. 
Ensley spoke on “Inflation and the 
Savings Banker” before the annual 
fall meeting of the Savings Banks 
Association of New Hampshire. 
During the past two years, Dr. 
Ensley said, “Government — both 
legislative and executive — has pur- 
sued the goal of price stability,” and 
restrictive credit policies and other 
restraints “are beginning to show 
results” so that there is evidence of 
“Jess steam in the inflationary boiler 


than at any time in the past two 
years.” But, he added, those who 
accept “constant doses of price in- 
creases” and look to credit restraints 
to keep this creeping inflation within 
bounds, are unrealistic. “How can 
anyone realistically expect restraints 
to continue to function,” he asked, 
“in a climate in which Government, 
management, labor, and consumers 
not only expect a price rise but wel- 
come one and act accordingly ?” 

In concluding, Dr. Ensley urged 
continued support of the Federal 
Reserve’s monetary policy, “re- 
enforced by integrated Government 


fiscal policy.’”’ He stressed the need 
for savings bankers to continue their 
efforts “to persuade more and more 
consumers to do a little less spend- 
ing and a little more saving. Only 
by these efforts can you fulfill your 
duty to protect the integrity of the 
savings entrusted to you. Your sup- 
port of governmental monetary and 
fiscal policies and your efforts to 
help all segments of the economy 
to understand the need for self- 
restraint and self-discipline will also 
add immeasurably to winning for 
the United States a prosperous and 
stable economy.” 


A professor says married men are more inventive than single 
men. Professor, they have to be. 


With night baseball, football, basketball, and hockey, there 
isn’t much reason for getting up in the daytime. 


Although basically alike in purpose, few — if any 
_ ending departments and organizations are iden- 
tical in operation. 

For this reason, Foremost actually tailors its 
protection program to meet your specific, personal 
needs . . . whether che program is on an individual 
or a Master Policy-Certificate” basis. 

Underlying this complete adaptability is a foun- 
dation of uniformity and simplicity which produces 
maximum time and money-saving benefits for the 
financial institution. Under the Foremost Mobile 
Home Master Policy Program, simplified opera- 
tions reduce the necessity for processing a variety 
and volume of varying forms; and by an estab- 
lished uniformity of coverage, the need for verily- 
ing individual forms also is eliminated. 

Exceptional security features for the mortgagee, 
under Foremost’s “Master Policy-Certificate”’ pro- 
gram, include automatic 30-day protection imme- 
diately upon loan approval, and no-extra-cost 


Foremost Insurance Company 


protection against loss due to errors and omissions 
in processing mobile home loans. In the event of 
cancellation due to repossession, Foremost com- 
putes return premiums on a pro-rata basis — which 
reduces costs to: your further advantage. 

In addition to providing a most efficient and 
flexible program for the individual institution, 
Foremost offers the added benefits of continuous 
contact directly in the instalment credit field, 
through the specialized representation of its Bank 
Services Department. The field observations and 
experience of Foremost staff experts provide in- 
valuable guidance in maintaining an instalment 
credit protection program completely attuned to 
current national, regional and local trends. 


We would like to send you a complete file of 
facts which we are sure you w ill find most inter- 
esting. Write us, today. 


Mobile Home Specialists _ 


Grand Rapids 3, Michigon, 


| 


BANKING 


a 


ONE WAL STREET 
home of 


your man ." ive Sometimes being an expert is as simple as 


' knowing how to get just the information 

at the ey es you need at the moment you need it. 
a That is exactly what your man at the 

“is Irving can do for you. For through the 

Irving Trust Company there flows a con 


stant stream of information gathered from 
a world-wide banking system. 


The sources of information are many 
and varied. The bank wire, broad tape 
ticker, credit files, and quotations from 
the trading tables daily measure the pulse 
of business. Add to this an intimate and 
timely knowledge of economic health in 
foreign countries gained through a global 
network of bank correspondents and you 
have a rich resource on which you or 
your customers can draw. 


= 
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The specific facts you want and need 
can be as near as your telephone. Look 
upon your man at the Irving as a member 
of your own staff and consult him freely. 


Through your man at the Irving: Fast 
Transit Service. World-wide Collections. 
Credit Information. Portfolio Analysis. 

-A,.-- Experienced Consultation. Safe Keeping 
yy, 
of Securities. 


=. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Capital Funds over $125,000,000 Total Assets over $1,500,000,000 
Ricuarp H. West, Chairman of the Board Gerorce A. Murpny, President 
Domestic Banking Division—Notan Harrican, Senior Vice President in Charge 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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‘The Hometown Banker 


hometown, independent bank 

and banker, in the opinion of 
Representative Brent Spence of Ken- 
tucky, chairman of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

Mr. Spence was a speaker at the 
breakfast meeting of the Independent 
Bankers Associations held during 
the American Bankers Association 
convention in Atlantic City. Com- 
menting on a provision of the Fi- 
nancial Institutions Act, now before 
the committee, permitting banks to 
buy stocks in other banks, he said 


irom no substitute for the 


this seemed to be “a suggestion for 


merger.” 

“Certainly,” he continued, “if a 
bank can buy the stock of another 
bank, it doesn’t have to do much 
more because it controls that bank. 
While I think some mergers may be 
desirable, and some branches may 
be desirable, I don’t believe there is 
any substitute for the independent 
banker in America. 


Independent Banker's Service 


“I don’t believe there is any sub- 
stitute for local control and local 
interest. I am opposed to nonresident 
operation of the hometown bank. I 
think a man who lives in a commu- 
nity and who is upright and decent 
and straightforward through the 
years should profit by his reputation, 
which is an expression of his char- 
acter. For that reason, I think the 
independent banker renders a service 
that no other bank can render. 

“T have no objection to big busi- 
ness. Big business in our country of 
free opportunity merely means ef- 
ficiency, honesty, and integrity. The 
natural growth of banks is a fine 
thing. Big towns and big industry 
need big banks. But little towns need 
the hometown banker. I hope he will 
stay there, and I hope he will prosper 
and grow in strength and in im- 
portance and influence as time goes 
on.” 

The breakfast meeting—an annual 
event at A.B.A. convention time— 
was attended by prominent bankers 
and supervisory officials. Presiding 
was Harry Harding, president emeri- 
tus of the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation of the 12th Federal Reserve 
District. Among the speakers were 
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Representative 
Spence address- 
ing independent 
bankers. Listening 
are IBA’s Harry 
J. Harding and 
A.B.A.’s_ Joseph 
C. Welman 


Erle Cocke, as president of the 
A.B.A., and R. L. Mullins, of the 
Wolfe City (Tex.) National Bank, 
president of the Independent Bank- 
ers Association. 

Introduced to the gathering were 


IBA Announces Harvard Seminar 


HE Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion’s plans for a _ top- officer 
seminar at the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Cambridge, Mass., was an- 
nounced by President R. L. Mullins. 
The 10-day course, scheduled for 
August 17-29, 1958, will be “a dis- 
tinctive new program of significant 
importance to independent bank 
leadership,’”’ said Mr. Mullins. The 
seminar will be under supervision of 
the Institute for Financial Manage- 
ment, a nonprofit educational or- 
ganization headed by Professor 
Charles M. Williams of Harvard. 

The program has four key fea- 
tures: 

(1) It has been developed ex- 
clusively for top management—men 
actively responsible for establishing 
and maintaining policy. 

(2) It will use the case discussion 
method of instruction. 


these past presidents of the A.B.A:: 
Orval Adams, C. W. Bailey, R. Ray- 
mond Peterson, W. Harold Brenton, 
and Homer Livingston. Joseph C. 
Welman, the incoming president, was 
also presented. 


(3) The program will be “long 
enough to have a constructive and 
stimulating impact, yet short enough 
to permit key executives to be away 
from their banks with minimum in- 
terruption.”’ 

(4) To permit maximum parti- 
cipation by each banker, enrolment 
will be limited. 


Case Study Topics 


Key problems to be covered in the 
case discussions will include: rela- 
tions with directors; responsibilities 
for management development and 
succession; public relations and com- 
munication skills; investment poli- 
cies and techniques; dividend policy 
and relations with stockholders; cop- 
ing with money market fluctuations; 
competiting for deposit funds; build- 
ing and training the management 
team; the banker as financial coun- 
selor to business and industry. 
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The ART of correspondent banking 


An expert can identify a painting by the technique of the artist. 
A banker can tell the difference in the banks he deals with by their 


personality and service. 


Chase Manhattan’s philosophy of correspondent banking might be 
summed up this way— 

To provide complete and modern facilities; 

To apply them to serve your needs; 

And to serve always in a friendly, helpful way. 


Why not talk to the people at Chase Manhattan? 


THE 


CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, N. Y. 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Service to Correspondents 


Analyses of investment portfolios 

Around-the-clock mail pick-up 

Quick collection of items 
Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds 
Execution of security orders 
Credit information © Full foreign services 

Safekeeping of securities 
Many personal services 
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WORK WITH 
LESS 


TENSION 


HARTER 66 
EXECUTIVE 
STEEL 
POSTURE 


CHAIR 


The right chair eases stress and tension. The 
Harter 66 is that kind of chair. Correct posture 
design and precise handwheel adjustments 

fit the 66 to your body. Foam rubber cushions in 
seat, back and arms give cool comfort. The 

deep, molded seat is gently rounded to avoid harm- 
ful pressure to vulnerable nerves and arteries 
under your knees. Have a 66 fitted to you and start 
feeling ‘alive’ at the end of each business day. 


Write for informative booklet, Posture Seating Makes 

Sense. We'll send name of your nearest Harter dealer. 

Harter Corporation, 1108 Prairie St., Sturgis, Mich. 
In Canada: Harter Furniture, Ltd., Guelph, Ontario 


ARTE 


MICHIGAN 


TURGIS, 


POSTURE 
CHAIRS 


Mortgage Investments 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


FHA and VA mortgages without the 
need of establishing their own mort- 
gage departments. This approach 
was taken by a nationwide group of 
prominent mortgage banking com- 
panies which established Investors 
Central Management Corporation in 
January 1956. ICM provides inves- 
tors with the complex machinery 
necessary to acquire, service, and 
manage a mortgage portfolio. 

All three approaches have now 
been taken, despite the steady reduc- 
tion in the past two years of the com- 
parative yield advantage of insured 
and guaranteed mortgages. Several 
major bank trustees of pension funds 
have now made a start toward a 
broad program of mortgage invest- 
ment, using one or the other of the 
three available methods. It appears 
reasonable to predict that when the 
yields on FHA-insured mortgages 
(assuming the Veterans’ program to 
be a matter of history) again become 
relatively attractive, pension funds 
will be for the first time have the 
means at hand to become a major 
factor in the home mortgage market. 


Valuable Pioneering 


Those pension fund trustees who 
have as yet made no plans for enter- 
ing the mortgage market are in a 
position to benefit from a great 
amount of problem-solving and de- 
velopment work by those who have 
pioneered in the field. The method 
they choose for their own institu- 
tions will largely depend, if present 
experience is a guide, on their ap- 
proach to some of the problems in- 
volved in each method. 

An institution which decides to 
establish or expand its own mort- 
gage department—the first approach 
-—must be willing to establish a staff 
to carry out its program and to incur 
the attendant overhead expenses. It 
must be ready to select originating 
and servicing organizations in the 
field, to supervise these concerns, 
and to handle the many complexities 
of acquisition, property inspection, 
accounting and portfolio manage- 
ment. It must face the fact that if it 
withdraws from the market for a 
time, as it might have done in the 
past two years, its overhead will 
continue. 

The second approach calls for an 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 148) 
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FROM MIssouRI,” says Jack 
Moody, American Express District 
Manager in Boston, “and American 
Express sure showed me the world... 
Cairo, Frankfort, Paris, London, Balti- 
more, New York, Boston, to name a 
few.” 

In his 14-year career with American 
Express, Jack, together with his New 
England wife and growing family, has 
seen a good part of the world. Their 
first child was born in Cairo; spoke 
Arabic before he spoke English. The 
Moodys also mastered Arabic, and be- 
came fluent in German and French. 
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“They sure showed me the world...” 


Like most American Express people, 
the Moodys adapt quickly to new sit- 
uations. They become a part of the 
countries and communities they are 
sent to—make friends for themselves 
and for the American travelers they 
serve. Wherever Jack has been, his 
sense of organization and administra- 
tive ability have helped strengthen 
and make more efficient the American 
Express network of 406 offices around 
the world. 

What can Jack Moody, and others 
like him, do for your customers? First, 
they help make sure the American 


Express Travelers Cheques your cus- 
tomers carry will always be safe and 
freely spendable anywhere. They can 
help you arrange prompt, courteous 
banking service for your customers in 
remote areas, in unusual languages. 
They'll get your customers accom- 
modations in the right hotels . . . help 
them clear through customs quickly . .. 
point out sight-seeing as well as shop- 
ping centers. In short, these men of 
American Express provide your cus- 
tomers with home-town service away 
from home just about anywhere in 
the world. 


American Express Company 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES * WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE 


Mr. JAC 
District ag 


Jack Moody, District Manager, American Express, Boston 
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YOUR BANK’ 
at your 


CUSTOMERS’ FINGERTIPS 


EVERY DAY... 
ALL YEAR 


..- With this handy 24 page 


DATE & DATA DIRECTORY 


They will really use this combination 


TELEPHONE * BIRTHDAY 
vy SPECIAL DATES & CALENDAR BOOK 


© 12 two-color illustrations with 
descriptions of your bank’s services 

¢ Front Cover (in your choice of 6 
colors) printed to your specifications 

© Individualized introductory page 
showing your banking hours, etc. 
Alphabet thumb index 
Plastic ring binder 
Monthly guide to important dates 
Convenient 5” x 6” size 


A constant, EVERY DAY REMINDER to your depositors of 
your bank and its friendly services. Whenever a call 
is made to the grocer, the repairman, the baby sitter 
... everytime a page is turned, they will be reminded 
of the many services you offer. 


BERGENFIELD PRESS 


215 N. Washington Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. DUmont 4-2276 


LOW, LOW, COST! 


CALL, WRITE OR PHONE 
FOR FREE SAMPLE & 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 
TODAY! 


Statement of Ownership 


{ STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) SHOWING 
THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF BANKING, JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION, published monthly at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for Oct. 1, 1957. 


f 1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, The American Bankers Association, 12 East 36th St., New 
York 16, N. Y.; Editor, William R. Kuhns, 12 East 36th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Man- 
aging Editor, William P. Bogie, 12 East 36th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Business Man- 
ager, None. 


f{ 2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a partnership 
or other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well as that of each individual 
member, must be given.) The American Bankers Association, 12 East 36th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. (A voluntary unincorporated association of banks); Joseph C. Welman, 
President, Bank of Kennett, Kennett, Missouri, Pres.; Merle E. Selecman, 12 East 36th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y., Executive Vice-President. 


{ 3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If 
there are none, so state.) None. 


f 4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting: also the statements 
in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books ef the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bena fide owner. 


f 5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was: (This information is required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, 
and triweekly newspapers only.) 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS, Editor 


¥ Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of October, 1957. 
§ Elizabeth Rautanen, Notary Public, State of New York, No. 31-8503250. 
New York County. 


Qualified in 


1 (My commission expires March 30, 1958.) 
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independent organization which han- 
dles all of the details of acquisition 
and servicing, places the mortgages 
in trust, and issues securities repre- 
senting a beneficial interest in these 
mortgages. An institution using this 
method has the advantage of buying 
“a piece of paper,” similar in many 
respects to that with which it is most 
likely to be familiar. The institution 
taking this approach must determine 
the extent to which it is willing to 
delegate the responsibility for se- 
lection of the mortgages to serve 
as collateral and the organizations 
which, under contract, will service the 
mortgages. It must decide whether 
it is willing to waive a determination 
of the liability of the obligations it 
acquires to SEC registration and 
Treasury Department documentary 
stamps, or to absorb the cost of this 
determination. And finally, it must 
conclude that the expenses of admin- 
istration, which are deducted from 
interest payments and include a 
trustee’s fee, are sufficiently low to 
give a certificate of beneficial inter- 
est preference over outright owner- 
ship. 


Mortgages Directly Owned 


In the third system, that of Inves- 
tors Central Management Corpora- 
tion, the investing institution re- 
ceives for each account a single 
monthly check and statement of ac- 
count, as under the second method, 
but it owns the mortgages directly 
in its fiduciary capacity. The trustee 
enters into an acquisition agreement 
and a management agreement with 
ICM, which in turn has entered into 
servicing agreements with a nation- 
wide group of mortgage banking 
companies. Because ICM is owned by 
these mortgage bankers the investor 
may rely on them to assure an ade- 
quate supply of mortgages of the 
quality desired. To keep distinct the 
interest of the sellers who own the 
corporation and the investor whom it 
services, a leading nationwide ap- 
praisal company inspects the prop- 
erty securing each mortgage and cer- 
tifies to the investor that it meets 
the investor’s previously determined 
standard. ICM provides an attorneys’ 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 150) 


In college, girls often lead boys— 
and a merry chase it is. 
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CURTISS-WRIGHT 


TURBO 
COMPOUND 


The BLUE-RIBBON ENGINE 
that “packages” Global Travel 


Across nations, over oceans, on the Polar and Great 
Circle routes between continents, the Curtiss-Wright 
Turbo Compound® engine is today “packaging” global 
travel in its most convenient form — non-stop direct to 
your destination. 


Behind this powerful engine, 41 of the world’s leading 
airlines have opened up new “blue-ribbon” routes 
around the globe, non-stopping distances of more than 
5,000 miles at speeds beyond 350 miles per hour, in 
luxurious Douglas DC-7s and Lockheed Super Con- 
stellations. Only the Curtiss-Wright Turbo Compound 
of all airline engines today is capable of this kind of 
long-range performance. 


When projected airline schedules are in full effect, 
more than 100 million global seat miles daily will be 
at your service on the fast, luxurious Turbo Compound- 
powered transports. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL DIVISION @ 
CURTISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION * WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 
Cagiva 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 
Waicut Aeronautica Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. Division, Caldwell, N. J. Division, Quehanna, Pa. Exectronics Division, Carlstadt, N. J. 
Metats Processinc Division, Buffalo, N. Y. © Spectarties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. ¢ Utica-Benp Corporation, Utica, Mich. ¢ Export Division, New York, N. Y. 
Catpwett Waicut Division, Caldwell, N. J. Aeropuysics DeveLopment Corporation, Santa Barbara, Calif, Researcu Division, Clifton, N. J. & Quehanna, Pa. 
InvustriaL ScientiFic Propucts Division, Caldwell, N. J. Cunrtiss-Waicnt Europa, N. V., Amsterdam, The Netherlands Tursomotor Division, Princeton, N. J. 
Manquetre Metat Propucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio Cuntiss-Wricut of CaNnava Ltp., Montreal, Canada Prorutsion Researcn Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif, 
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DVERTISING 


To be profitable, advertising must be consistent 
and must reach the right people. 

An ad in POLK’S BANK DIRECTORY fills both 
requirements! 

Every day, in thousands of banks, key per- 
sonnel are using POLK’S BANK DIRECTORY. 
Put your advertisement where it will stand out 
—get first attention—and new business for 
your bank! 

Why do so many rely on POLK’S BANK DIREC- 
TORY? Because it is the one—the only bank 
directory—that completely covers the banking 
and financial world—with all the up-to-date, 
detailed information. 

It pays to advertise in POLK’S BANK DIREC- 
TORY. Write for our rates, today! 


R. L. POLK & CO. 


ublishers. 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 


SYMBOL OF 
SECURITY 


for you and your customers 


Proteeting the earning power of your 

customers is mighty good business .. . 

and this additional security costs those 
you serve only a few pennies extra per day. Our 
Credit Life, Accident and Health program is flexible, 
specifically tailored to the individual requirements of 
each bank. 
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examination of each set of mortgage 
documents and the attorneys’ letter 
of opinion addressed to the investor 
that each mortgage is in form guit- 
able for purchase by the investor: 
the attorneys are retained by the 
investor, but the attorneys’ fee js 
included in the fixed acquisition fee. 
If desired, the corporation will pro- 
vide, through an independent custo- 
dian firm, for custodianship of the 
mortgage papers, a service included 
in the management fee. Finally, un- 
der the management agreement, ICM 
contracts to administer the portfolio, 
assure the maintenance of servicing, 
and consolidate the many payments 
into the single monthly check and 
statement to the investor. In using 
this service, the pension fund trustee 
must satisfy himself that the safe- 
guards in the plan against delegation 
of the responsibilities of trusteeship 
are adequate, and must determine 
that he alone can properly make cer- 
tain decisions and set certain poli- 
cies, regardless of the administrative 
detail he contracts with the corpora- 
tion to handle. ICM assists the trus- 
tee in reaching these decisions, but 
feels that a trustee must know his 
investments and cannot delegate 
through any device the responsibili- 
ties entrusted to him alone. The 
function of the corporation, in short, 
is not to relieve the trustee of his 
responsibilities and policies but only 
of the work involved in their execu- 
tion; in effect, it acts as the trustee’s 
mortgage department. 


Ample Room for Growth 


Insured and guaranteed mortgages 
have proved their investment qual- 
ity. It seems logical to assume that 
at some time their historical yield 
advantage over high-grade bonds 
will again develop. Each of the three 
basic approaches to investment in 
these mortgages has been success- 
fully tested in actual operation. 
These factors give every ground for 
confidence that in the not too distant 
future mortgages will find their way 
in increasing volume into the port- 
folios of pension funds. When that 
time comes, pension fund trustees 
will have open to them in convenient 
form the entire spectrum of invest- 
ments of trust fund quality. There 
should, moreover, be ample room 
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WRITE OUR BANKING SERVICE CREDIT LI for the growth of organizations de- 
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Throughout the Country 49 Barclay N. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. developed for mortgage investment. 
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Give Eye Appeal'to modern bank 


..-with PITTSBURGH OPEN-VISION FRONT 


‘= PASSER-BY who stops at this 
modern bank building will be im- 
pressed by its fresh, inviting appear- 
ance, so different from old-time 
banks. The wide-open expanse of 
the Pittsburgh Open-Vision Front 
presents no visual barrier, but in- 
stead draws the eye of the passer-by 
right inside, encouraging him to 
come in and investigate this up-to- 
date banking institution. 

Many bankers have discovered 
the powerful depositor attraction 
of modern Pittsburgh Open-Vision 
Fronts and have installed them on 
their new or remodeled banks. Take 
the Citizen’s Office, First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Here Pittsburgh Polished Plate 


Glass, SoLEx® Heat-Absorbing Plate 
Glass and Twinpow® Insulating 
Window Units have been used for 
the large glass areas. The support- 
ing members are Prrrco® Store 
Front Metal. Eight Hercuire® 
Plate Glass Doors complete with 
six Hercu.ite sidelights complete 
the installation. Architect: Edwin J. 
Kraus, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

For more data on Pittsburgh 
Open-Vision Fronts and the ways 
in which they can be used to give 
greater eye appeal to buildings of all 
types, just send in the convenient 
coupon. We will be glad to send 
you our new store front booklet, 
which contains many examples of 
new and remodeled fronts. 


PAINTS - GLASS + CHEMICALS - BRUSHES - PLASTICS - FIBER GLASS 


PITTS 8 0.8 


PLATE 


GLA SS 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


November 1957 


COMPANY 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 7382, 632 Fort Duquesne Bivd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me a FREE copy 
of your store front booklet. 
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“Take a Mosler-conducted tour through another 
of the modern banks going up all over America...” 


Push open the big glass doors of the Princeton National 
Bank and Trust Company, Princeton, West Virginia, 
Step inside. Take just one look around . . . at the long, 
curving counter and the modern decor. No doubt about 
it, is there? You’re standing in one of America’s most 
modern banks. And a closer look tells you just how 
modern. For on every side you see precision-engineered 
Mosler protective equipment, designed with the future in 
mind. You could even say it makes the bank of the future 
a very real reality today. 


PRINCETON NATIONAL’S VAULT DOOR is the distinguished Mosler AS MODERN AS THE CARS IT SERVES, Princeton National's Mos 

Century 10 which has become the virtual symbol of the modern Drive-In window is low enough for even sports cars. The wild Ao 

financial institution. It achieves its bold “‘tomorrowness” without expanse of bullet-proof glass, framed in stainless steel, gives ™ fingers pr 


surrender of the traditional look of dignity and impregnability. unusually friendly and open look. Teller has plenty of elbow roo! 
and counter space. Two way speaker keeps voices normal, teller 


hands free, and vision unobstructed. 


BANKING 


important 
f = seconds 
| 


~ 


—R 1% MILLION Mosler Safe Deposit Boxes—like these in the MOSLER COUNTER CASH PROTECTORS guard Princeton National 
inceton National Bank—have been installed in financial institu- against daylight hold- -ups. Periodically throughout the day, teller 
throughout the world in the past 5 years alone. They have the can drop ‘‘extra’’ cash into locker under cash drawer, where it’s 
id’s finest, most modern safe deposit lock—the Mosler 5700. protected by special delayed action timelock. Both locker and 


timelock are approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. Other 
Mosler protective devices to guard against daylight hold-upsinclude.. 


BANDIT SWITCH DUPLEX DAY-RAID DELAYED ACTION 
POLICE ALARM TIMELOCKS 


For FREE illustrated brochures on modern Mosler equipment 
for banks, send coupon TODAY... 


IF IT'S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


% Mosler Safe 


. World’s Largest Builder of Safes and Bank Vaults 
Dept. B-283, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete information on: 


(CONSTANT ON-THE-SPOT PROTECTION for Princeton National’s 
important records is provided by the Mosler Ledger Desk Safe. Its 
insulated doors saan to save valuable floor space, can be shut in 
seonds in case of fire. It houses up to 75,000 cards. 


0 Mosler’s Century Vault Doors 

© Mosler’s Drive-In Windows 

© Mosler’s Ledger Desk Safes 

© Mosler Counter Cash Protectors 
Mosler’s Complete Protection Package 
Other 


MOSLER 


and banking go forward togethe 


RVING AS A ROUND-THE-CLOCK TELLER for Princeton National’s 
iepositors is Mosler’s Century-Style Day-Night Deposit Safe. 
Accepts both envelope and bag deposits. Special sawtooth baffle 
lgers prevent withdrawal of deposits from outside. 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY « SINCE 1848 e WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF SAFES AND BANK VAULTS 
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The Forum and Seminar Commit- 
tee of Los ANGELES CHAPTER, Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, is present- 
ing a series of six meetings on the 
subject of “Tomorrow’s Branch Man- 
ager.” 


ELLWoop K. ACKER, a vice-presi- 
dent of Central-Penn National Bank, 
Philadelphia, has retired after 50 
years of service. Officers and direc- 
tors of the bank honored him at a 
luncheon. 


WILLIAM G. BRUMDER, president 
and board chairman of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwau- 
kee, has been in Germany for the 
Radio Free Europe-Munich Inspec- 
tion Trip. He is Wisconsin state 
chairman of the Crusade for Free- 
dom. He met HERBERT SPIESS, vice- 
president in the bank’s foreign de- 
partment, in Garmisch, Germany. 
Together they have been touring 
Germany and France to obtain 
knowledge of foreign banking con- 
ditions in Europe and to visit cus- 
tomers of the bank. 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK, Frank- 
lin Square, N. Y., observed the recent 
National Business Women’s Week by 
tendering a tea to the business and 
professional women of Long Island 
at the Flight Room of the Roosevelt 
Field shopping center. 


GORDON MurRAy, president of the 
First National Bank of Minneapolis, 
has been elected to the Federal Ad- 
visory Council of the Federal Re- 
serve System by the board of direc- 


tors of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis. He’ll serve out the un- 
expired portion of the term of 
JULIAN B. BAIRD, who was recently 
appointed Under-secretary of the 
Treasury. MR. BAIRD was chairman 
of the First National Bank of St. 
Paul. 


RICHARD W. BOSWORTH and CRAW- 
FORD J. CONRAD have advanced to 
vice-presidencies in the trust depart- 
ment of Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh. 


The MADISON BANK & TrusT ComM- 
PANY, located in Chicago’s Daily 
News Building, has announced it will 
open “Commuter Teller Windows’’ to 
serve North Western Railroad com- 
muters passing through the con- 
course between the station and the 
Madison Street bridge. The bank had 
introduced an 8 A.M. “Early Bird” 
opening for commuters and this 
proved so popular that the increased 
facilities were indicated: 


FPRA Elections 


T the Chicago Convention of the 
Financial Public Relations Asso- 
ciation six new directors were elected 
to the board for three-year terms. 
They are: ALEXANDER B. ADAMS, 
vice-president, Mellon National Bank 
& Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
DANIEL J. CONLEY, vice-president, 
Washington Mutual Savings Bank, 
Seattle; GEORGE GOODWIN, vice-pres- 
ident, First National Bank, Atlanta; 
JOE H. HODGES, vice-president, First 
National Bank, Odessa, Texas; ROB- 
ERT L. KNIGHT, vice-president, Ohio 
Citizens Trust Company, Toledo; and 
RALPH J. LUEDERS, executive vice- 


This is the new Michigan Fuller office of Union Bank of Michigan, Grand Rapids 


Neil Hyman, one of the youngest cus- 

tomers of the American Exchange 

Bank, Madison Wis., takes advantage 
of a special service of his bank 


president, First Federal Savings & 
Loan Association, Chicago. 

Outgoing president WILLIAM E. 
SINGLETARY, vice-president of the 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., was elected to 
a one-year term on the board of 
directors. 

Three members were added to the 
association’s senior council: DALE 
BROWN, senior vice-president, Shaker 
Savings Association, Cleveland; 
N. W. DELAMATER, vice-president, 
Provident Tradesmens Bank & Trust 
Company, Philadelphia; and Rop 
MACLEAN, vice-president, Koster, 
Dana & Barrell, Inc., Los Angeles. 
All three have served as presidents 
of FPRA. 

SWAYNE P. GOODENOUGH, senior 
vice - president, Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
was elected an honorary life member 
of the association. He became the 
13th member so honored in the na- 
tional banking group’s 42-year his- 
tory. Mr. GOODENOUGH, president of 
FPRA in 1946-47, received a plaque 
in recognition of his contributions to 
the organization. 


Eighteen golf enthusiasts, all em- 
ployees of Georgia Railroad Bank & 
Trust Company, Augusta, have 
formed an association for compar- 
ing scores and playing one organ- 
ized tournament annually. MOTTEE 
HATCHELL, credit department, was 
elected president; RICHARD KARRA- 
KER, assistant trust officer, was 
elected chairman of the tournament 
committee. 
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Tulip Bulbs 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


which Miss Porter applauds when she finds it in her 
neighborhood supermarket, but which makes her scream 
when the same principles bring new business to a com- 
munity bank. 

Why this arbitrary discrimination against banks? 
We think it springs from a basic misunderstanding of 
(1) the reason why bank managers have candy for the 
kids and vault-to-vault carpeting on the floors; and 
(2) an ignoring of all the far-reaching, world-stabiliz- 
ing functions performed by every bank a thousand times 
a day, without fanfare or frills, for the lasting benefit 
of the individual, the community, the nation, and the 
world. 

Let’s kick that around for a minute. Mort Weisinger 
said, ‘Today many bankers dispense postage stamps 
and airline tickets, permit free use of adding machines, 
notarize legal papers, assist customers in making mi- 
crofilm copies of vital records . . . appeal to women by 
having free weight scales in the lobby, lollipops for 
Junior, free tulip bulbs for the customer’s flower beds.” 

Sylvia Porter seems to assume that today’s bankers 
have made all these things into an end in themselves, 
rather than merely the means to an end, in their over- 
all banking programs. But the bankers who give away 
tulip bulbs don’t measure the success of their business 
day by the number of tulip bulbs they got rid of. Lolli- 
pops aren’t listed in a statement of condition. But the 
end result of tulip bulbs or lollipops or any other pe- 
ripheral service, if it’s handled intelligently and pro- 
fessionally, is very clearly reflected in any balance sheet. 

Today’s commercial bank is a money-type department 
store. Why should background music be considered 
fine in Macy’s or Gimbel’s, but ostentatious and silly at 
the Citizens Bank? And why should a cold and callous 
store clerk be deemed a liability at the Merchandise 
Mart, but acceptable in the bank around the corner? 
In other words, why in the world shouldn’t banks try to 
create the impression that they have hearts as big as 
a vault? And why, Miss Porter, will bankers never be 
‘like anybody ?’’ In fact, why shouldn’t bankers be gen- 
uinely and sincerely friendlier than anybody ? 

So far as we know, the only business that can afford 
to snub the basic principles and practices of friendli- 
ness is the Federal Government, and every four years 
there’s likely to be a day of reckoning even there. But 
the bank that follows the same course will soon find the 
curve of its assets looking like a ski trail down the Alps. 
Eventually, its only customer will be Miss Porter. 

That lady’s fundamental error seems to stem from a 
misconception of what public relations really is. Public 
relations isn’t tulip bulbs. Public relations isn’t, in the 


“Eventually, its 
only customer 


will be Miss 
Porter” 
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\ Save More. . 


AUTO-MATE! 
General 
NOW! popULAR pRIce 
Quality Floor Maintenance Machines 


ae 


77 General Kc Extra Heavy* 

Duty Machines with all these 

Rs \ deluxe quality PLUS features / 


~ 
¥ 


1.FULLY ADJUSTABLE 

HANDLE. 
GENERAL Heovy 
Duty Wet and Dry 
—E-CON-O-VAC 
Commercial Vacu- 
um Cleaners. 


2. BIG 6” SEMI-PNEUMATIC 
WHEELS. 


3. LUXURIOUS WHITE RUBBER 
WRAP-A-ROUND BUMPER. 


4. DUAL AUTO-MATE SAFETY 
SWITCH, 

5. NON-MARKIT GREY RUBBER 
CORD. 

6. UNSURPASSED FUNCTIONAL 
DESIGN. 


7. HEAVY DUTY CAPACITOR-START 
TYPE MOTOR. 


Full range of sizes — & 
from 13” to 23” diameter = = 
operating brush spread. 

Wi © 


GENERAL KL 
a Mid- GENERAL TWIN BRUSH 
weight Machine. MACHINES 

T-16B—for Motels, Stores, 
13” diameter 
operating brush 
spread, Portable! 


BEFORE YOU BUY, SEE GENERAL! 


etc. 
Twin-12A—for Home use. 


General FLOORCRAFT, INC. 
421 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. Established 1930 
World's Most Complete’Line of Industrial and Household 
Floor Maintenante Machines and Vacuums 
All Sizes for All Types of Floors — Made by Floor Machine Specialists 


( ) Have Distributor call on us. 


DON'T WAIT } ( ) Send complete information, literature and prices. 


AUTO-MATE 
your floor 
maintenance! 
Mail coupon 
for detail 
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final analysis, doing anything. In- 
stead, public relations is being some- 
thing. And that something, for the 
modern successful bank, is just plain 
being friendly. The corollary of that 
friendliness can be tulip bulbs or 
lollipops. It won’t really matter 
which, so long as they issue from a 
genuine spirit of friendliness. In that 
case, the by-product will take care 
of itself—more customers, more de- 
posits, more loans, more assets. 

Miss Porter’s other complaint is 
that bankers don’t educate their cus- 
tomers on important bank services, 
don’t spend enough time explaining 
charges, penalties, and _ interest 
rates. On the first point, we can all 
plead somewhat guilty. Bank ser- 
vices probably can’t be overempha- 
sized, and the public will never quite 
fully grasp both the extensive and 
the intensive scope of the nation’s 
banking system. 

We’re making progress, however, 
and the proof lies in the fact that 
today we number among our cus- 
tomers a whole army of people who 
a decade ago never went inside a 
bank unless the inkwell at the post 
office ran dry. Those people bought 
postal money orders, paid bills in 
cash, saved under the mattress, bor- 
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rowed at high rates from finance 
companies, and were scared to death 
of bank presidents. Now they actu- 
ally enjoy talking about “my bank” 
—and it’s public relations that did 
it, not just tulip bulbs. 

As for merchandising our charges 
and penalties, we think Miss Porter 
is unfair. Practically every bank 
prints an explanation of the way its 
service charges are computed. Any 
new depositor receives it, and an 
older depositor can always have an- 
other copy any time he wants it. But 
does Miss Porter suggest that we 
should actually brood over such mat- 
ters in our advertising or publicity? 
We think she’d be the first to deny it. 

True, we don’t like to mention 
penalty charges for late payments 
on loans. The reason is that (1) 
most people pay on time, and (2) 
the warning that a penalty may be 
imposed is right out in the open on 
every payment coupon, anyway. 
Sure, maybe we could achieve a bet- 
ter understanding of all our charges 
if we consistently bought advertis- 
ing space for the purpose, or printed 
lengthy handbooks on the subject. 
But we seriously doubt that Mr. and 
Mrs. John Q. Public would welcome 
it or even read it. 


Miss Porter says that the cause of 
public relations would be better 
served by giving the business man 
whose loan is refused a clear expla- 
nation of the reason for the refusa} 
than by giving him tulip bulbs. We 
heartily agree. So, we are sure, does 
Mort Weisinger. Miss Porter is q 
business woman. When was she last 
refused a business loan, without at 
the same time receiving a reason? 
It could happen, of course, but we'll 
bet a cookie the bank that does it is 
fresh out of tulip bulbs, and always 
will be. 

No, Sylvia, public relations isn’t 
tulip bulbs. But just being the kind 
of an institution that sincerely 
wants to help its customers—that’s 
the kind of public relations that 
makes big banks out of little ones. 


To subscribers of BANKING 


Index to Volume XLIX 
July 1956 - June 1957 


Make the most of your copies of BANKING with Index 
to Volume 49! Let it serve as your guide to ideas, 
A. B. A. services and activities—past, present and future. 


It’s FREE—simply write for one or more copies. Then 
bind the Index with all 12 issues of BANKING for the 
period, July 1956 through June 1957. 


For handy reference purposes it contains an alphabetical 
listing of author-contributors. Titles of articles and de- 
partments are indicated by subject, dates of issue, and 


page numbers. 


Each single issue of BANKING is a reservoir of ideas 


and timely news on developments in banking and fi- 


nance, Government and business—at home and abroad. 


You shouldn’t be without it! 
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“Rolling out the carpet” again — 
for our 11th Annual Bank Conference 


e’re getting ready—for the 11th annual con- 
W ference of correspondent banks at The First 
National Bank of Chicago! The dates: December 
2 and 3. 

Last year representatives from 42 states and 6 
countries met to participate in meetings led by 
authoritative economists, government officials, bus- 
inessmen and fellow bankers. 


Again this year these men and women will gather 


to hear discussions on subjects they’ve requested 
months in advance. It’s an interesting, rewarding 
series of sessions where old friendships are re- 
newed and new ones formed. 


This annual conference is only one of many 
correspondent services offered by The First; there 
are many more and if you’d like to learn about 
them, why not accept this invitation to get in touch 
with us? We’ll welcome your call or letter. 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets ¢ Building with Chicago since 1863 


BY The First National Bank of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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INSURED 
HOME LOAN ; 
PLAN 


Credit Life Insurance 


Coverage for 


MORTGAGE 
LOANS 


Licensed in all 48 States, D.C. 
and Hawaii with Regional 


Service Offices Coast to Coast 
eee @ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Sprnglield Ohio 


FACTORY WANTED 


Building Sold—We Need New Home 

Do you know of a factory that is losing money 
and would like to sell out? We want to buy a 
factory complete with equipment, machinery, land, 
buildings. We can make an immediate cash pay- 
ment of $200,000 or more if required. Phone or 


write Max Wender, Montgomery Engr’g Co., 8500 
12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. TR 4-0929. 


Why Pass Up Extra Commissions? 


Leading passbook manufacturer now has sev- 
eral territories open for aggressive men call- 
ing on banks to sell all types of passbooks 
and pocket check covers. Commission basis. 


WILLIAM EXLINE, INC. 
1270 Ontario Street e Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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HE trend in crimes against banks 

is again downward, according to 
the report of the Insurance and Pro- 
tective Committee of the American 
Bankers Association covering the 
Association’s fiscal year, which was 
‘made by Thomas F. Glavey, chair- 
man of the Committee. He is also 
vice-president of The Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, New York City. 

In a report on embezzlement losses 
of $10,000 or more covering the first 
half of 1957, the A.B.A. Committee 
records show a decrease of 28% in 
the dollar ‘total over the same 6- 
month period of 1956, while the de- 
crease in crimes of violence against 
banks during the Association year 
ended August 31, 1957, is 16% be- 
low the previous 12-month period. 

During the first six months of the 
year 1957, there were reported 37 
bank embezzlement losses of $10,000 
or more aggregating $2.7-million, 
compared with 35 losses amounting 
to $3.7-million during the same pe- 
riod of 1956. 

In his report, Mr. Glavey says: 

“Also encouraging is the fact that 
only three of the 37 losses exceeded 
the amount of fidelity insurance in 
force, being underinsured to the ex- 
tent of approximately $1-million. 
Two of the three underinsured banks 
were placed in receivership by super- 
visory authorities, and the deposits 
of these two banks were insured by 


the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration.”’ 


Crimes of Violence Against Banks 


In a report covering the Associa- 
tion year ended August 31, 1957, on 
crimes of violence against banks, the 
A.B.A. Committee shows: 

“The total of 248 crimes of vio- 
lence comprises 26 attempted bur- 
glaries and 32 burglaries, 33 frus- 
trated holdups, and 157 holdups. 
Losses reported total $1,129,985, of 
which burglars got $185,272 and 
bandits $944,713. Comparable fig- 
ures for the previous fiscal year in- 
cluded 49 attempted burglaries and 
28 burglaries with losses of $214,- 
275 and 57 frustrated holdups and 
163 holdups with losses of $1,330,- 
109. 

“Analysis of the holdups points 
again to the importance of banks’ 
preparing their personnel for the 


Trend in Bank Crimes Is Downward 


appearance of one gunman. Of the 
157 successful holdups reported, 118 
were undertaken by lone bandits, 26 
by two persons, and 13 jobs were 
planned and perpetrated by three or 
more robbers. Among the 33 hold- 
ups in which the bandit got no 
money or did not get outside the 
bank with whatever money they 
managed to scare out of tellers, 30 
were one-man jobs. 

“Again women were compelled to 
bear the brunt of attacks by lone 
bandits. Of 148 such attacks suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful, women of- 
ficers or tellers were approached in 
73 banks and men in 47 banks. Re- 
ports by the remaining 28 banks did 
not mention the personnel ap- 
proached, or they indicated that 
more than one teller was threatened.” 


Other Crimes 


Turning to other crimes, the Com- 
mittee report says: 

“During the 12-month period, ar- 
rests were reported of more than 50 
subjects warned against in the 
A.B.A. Protective Bulletin. Among 
them were check operators who for 
years obtained a livelihood by prey- 
ing upon banks with fraudulent 
checks. 

“Banks should recognize that cur- 
rent economic developments may 
affect their protective problems. 

“Check kiting and the use of 
fraudulent paper as security for 
loans are two hazards which banks 
will have to be most careful to avoid. 
Frauds of this character are usually 
perpetrated by persons whose in- 
tegrity has previously been unques- 
tioned. Obviously, most check kit- 
ing schemes can be carried on only 
if the presenter of the items is so 
highly regarded that the bank will 
make immediately available the 
funds represented by uncollected 
items. The procurer of credit on the 
basis of fraudulent instruments is 
likewise a person who is regarded 
as being so trustworthy that there 
is no apparent necessity for verify- 
ing the collateral. 

“While normal precautions are 
usually sufficient to avoid such 
frauds, we believe that the present 
monetary situation calls for a higher 
degree of caution than is generally 
considered normal.” 
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AMAZING 


AMAZING — the speed with which PNB clears one of the 
nation’s largest volumes of transit items. (For a convincing 
demonstration, make your own comparison of date-stamps.) 


And while you’re comparing, compare PNB with any other 
Philadelphia bank on any basis you name... experience, range 
of services, cooperation with correspondents. 

You'll find eye-opening advantages in a PNB correspondent 


relationship. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK | ® oc 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Organized 1803 
BUCKS, DELAWARE 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. Main Office + Broad & Chestnut Streets AND MONTGOMERY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation COUNTIES 
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THE MICRO-TWIN IS TRULY LIKE MONEY IN YOUR BANK! 


Combines recording and 
reading in one low-cost unit 


Burroughs Micro-Twin combined Recorder 
and Reader is really microfilming economy 
in action. One unit performs two valuable 
functions for your bank: fast, accurate re- 
cording of thousands of documents for 
storage in minimum space—and a life-size 
projection of these documents when you 
need them for information or verification. 
You simply turn a knob to convert from 
recording to reading—and back again. 


Yes, here's a recorder and reader for less 
than you might expect to pay for a re- 
corder alone. No corners were cut to 
bring you this economical 2-in-1 equipment, 
either! You receive every modern micro- 
filming feature in one compact unit. Fea- 
tures like fast, clean and accurate auto- 


**BURROUGHS'’ AND ‘‘MICRO-TWIN'' ARE TRADEMARKS, 


Berravghs 


matic check endorsing while recording. 
Exclusive automatic indexing meter that 
tells you where to find a desired docu- 
ment in seconds. Choice of lenses, 37 to 1 
or 24 to 1 ratio. Extra fast recording, too—in 
fact, the unit records as fast as you can 
load the automatic feeder. And, facsimile 
prints can be made on the spot without 
using a darkroom. 


If your needs call for a separate recorder 
or reader, time-saving, work-saving fea- 
tures are yours in economical, individual 
units, too! Check our nearest branch office 
for a complete demonstration of micro- 
filming equipment that saves much more 
than it costs you! Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY 


Belle Howell / Burroughs 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 

“In God We Trust,” which was au- 
thorized by Congress in 1955 to take 
effect following a changeover in 
printing methods at the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. Although 
this inscription has appeared on 
coins for many years, it has not been 
on paper currency since the issuance 
of national bank notes under the 
National Bank Act of 1874. 


New Faces at FDIC 


Later in the same day that Mr. 
Baird was sworn in at the Treasury, 
a similar ceremony was held for 
Erle Cocke, who became a director 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation upon completion of his 
term as president of the American 
Bankers Association. This reconsti- 
tuted the FDIC’s 3-man Board of 
Directors. 

Mr. Cocke, a Georgia Democrat, 
took the minority post vacated by 
the death of Maple T. Harl. Mr. 
Wolcott, a Michigan Republican and 
former chairman of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, suc- 
ceeded H. Earl Cook as chairman of 
the board. From the expiration of 
Mr. Cook’s term September 6 until 
Mr. Wolcott was sworn in September 
17, Comptroller of the Currency Ray 
M. Gidney was the sole director in 
office. 

The last report signed by Mr. 
Cook was to banks insured by the 
FDIC describing the insurance and 
financial activities of the corporation 
for the six months ending June 30. 
It showed that the number of banks 
participating in Federal deposit in- 
surance increased by four during the 
period, raising to 13,445 the total 
number of insured banks. Only one 
insured bank was placed in receiver- 
ship. This was the First State Bank 
of Yorktown, Texas. The bank’s 
2,300 depositors had deposits of 
nearly $1,200,000. All but 13 ac- 
counts were fully protected under 
the $10,000 insurance limitation. 


Federal Credit Unions’ 1% 


Members of Federal credit unions 
have been relatively unaffected by 
this period of tight money and high 
interest rates. In his annual report 
J. Duane Gannon, director of the 
Bureau, which is in the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 
said members are still able to bor- 
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row at the rate of not more than 1% 
a month on the unpaid balance of 
the loan. He added: 

“Although lending activities of 
Federal credit unions continue to 
increase, savings by members have 
always exceeded borrowings. By 
syphoning off from the total money 
in circulation an amount in excess 
of the money placed in circulation in 
the form of cash loans, credit unions 
have contributed to the resistance to 
inflation.” 

From a modest beginning with 
membership of slightly less than 
120,000 and savings of $2,500,000 
at the end of 1935, Federal credit 
unions have grown in the past 21 
years to an active membership of 
4,500,000 persons who, in the aggre- 
gate, have accumulated nearly $1.5- 
billion in savings. 


IFC Annual Report 


Almost overlooked in the continu- 
ous flow of news about the impor- 
tant and unimportant out of Wash- 
ington was the first annual report 
of the International Finance Corpo- 
ration, released September 28. It 
told the story of the cooperative 
efforts of 51 member countries in 
the IFC to further economic devel- 
opment in less developed countries 
by investing—without government 
guarantee—in productive private 
enterprises in association with pri- 
vate investors who can provide com- 
petent management. 

The IFC has 51 member countries 
who have subscribed $92,000,000. 
With the exception of $590,000 still 
owed by Egypt, all of it has been 
fully paid. The capital has been in- 
vested in U. S. Government obliga- 


“If we lived within our means we’d be 
the laughing stock of the whole neigh- 
borhood!” 


tions, which provided an income of 
$2,408,000 for IFC. After deducting 
operating expenses of $733,000, IFC 
showed a net income for the year of 
$1,675,000. 

As of September 10, IFC had en- 
tered into four commitments total- 
ing the equivalent of $5,320,000 in 
Brazil, Chile, and (two of them) in 
Mexico. It has under consideration 
25 to 30 proposals, for the most part 
in Latin America. 

Robert L. Garner, president of 
IFC, commented in an address: “IFC 
operates as an investment fund, tak- 
ing the risks and seeking the re- 
wards of enterprise, and plays the 
role of investor rather than merely 
a lender of money.”’ 


Rep. Patman "Extends" Remarks 


In the final ‘“‘wrap-up’’ issue of the 
Congressional Record of September 
19, which is customarily published 
for the “extension of remarks” of 
members of the Senate and House, 
Representative Wright Patman of 
Texas went to some length to pre- 
sent his view of the background of 
the fight in Congress over an in- 
quiry into Federal monetary and fis- 
cal policies. Representative Patman 
wanted it done by the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

Representative Patman’s resolu- 
tion to that end was the subject of 
extensive hearings before the House 
Rules Committee. But when it was 
reported out, it was defeated by a 
vote of 225 to 174. Representative 
Patman recorded the history of the 
fight in detail in 10 columns on four 
pages of The Record. And in the 
next 30 pages he inserted the tran- 
script of the testimony of ‘“outside’’ 
witnesses before the Rules Commit- 
tee, such as the then Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury W. Randolph 
Burges; Allan Sproul, former presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York; Kenton R. Cravens, pres- 
ident of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis; Frazar B. Wilde 
of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, and himself. 

It is all there for the ages—from 
Pages A7523 to A7557—and, if con- 
troversy is the criterion of interest, 
it makes first-rate reading. 

Mr. Patman’s conclusion was a 
charge. He said, “It seems fair to 
say that what the big bankers, the 
Republican leadership, and the Pres- 
ident wanted was no investigation 
and not just an alternative method 
of investigation.” 
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WINGS FOR THE AIR OF CANADA 


Ranking fourth among trading nations and sixth among 
industrial countries of the world, Canada merits U. S. 
banking attention today for other reasons as well. 

The government of Canada is stable. Our people are 
proud of their nation’s unity, and of its destiny as a 
land of great and varied natural resources and rapid 
industrial development. By far the largest part of new 
capital investment in Canada comes from Canadian thrift. 

It is not yet generally realized, even in the United 
States, that manufactures now account for 30% of 
Canada’s national income. Notable recent progress has 
been made in tool-machinery, electrical and electronics 
equipment, chemicals, aircraft and automobiles, but ex- 
pansion into scores of other fields is proceeding fast. 

In Canada’s hundreds of new industries and in her 
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rapid development of mineral and forest resources are 
opportunities for mutually productive commerce be- 
tween firms in our country and U. S. suppliers, con- 
sumers and distributors. You are invited to consult our 
Business Development Division, regarding the specific 
situation of any of your own customers who seek to 
capitalize Canada’s future. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office—Toronto 1, Canada 


New York * San Francisco * Los Angeles 
Seattle * Portland, Ore. 


Resident Representative—Chicago and 
more than 765 branches across Canada 
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Increase net profit on your invested capital! REX AGENCY CORP., 
as Insurance Specialists in the Mobile Home field, has established nation- 
wide relationships with Mobile Home Dealers and with leading lending 
institutions. We make available comprehensive insurance coverage to 
protect your interests. Our field force is your right arm. Claims are 
adjusted on-the-spot and speedy claim payments are made. Your inquiry 
is graciously invited — for details, please write, wire or phone: 


Facts 


about Mobile Homes 


There are more than a million 
Mobile Homes presently in the 
United States, with three million 
Americans living in them. 


The “Mobile Home” is essen- 
tially a permanent residence to 
the majority of owners. Statistics 
prove that a change of residence 
is once in 3 years. Sixty percent 
of current owners trade models 
frequently. 


Volume in the sale of Mobile 
Homes reached an all time high 
in 1956 of 120,000 units. This 
represented a half billion in 
dollar volume. The Industry 
anticipates unparalleled growth. 


The average Mobile Home 
family earns about $1,300 more 
annually than the national 
average. 


The loss record: 97% of report- 
ing Banks list no losses; 142% 
of reporting Banks list 1/10th of 
1% in losses; and the other 
142% list over 1/10th of 1% 
as losses. 


Safety in Financing 
Mobile Home Paper 


The collateral is a man’s home. 


The Dealer enters into a Repur- 
chase Agreement with the Bank. 


The Purchaser’s Promissory Note 
and Conditional Sales Contract 
are submitted to the Bank. 


The Bank reserves 3% to 5% 
on each transaction. 


A stream-lined Insurance Policy 
held by the Bank makes avail- 
able comprehensive insurance 
protection. 


REX AGENCY CORP 


Specialists in Mobile Home Insurance 


11 WEST 42nd STREET «+ NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


LOngacre 3-6240 
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FHA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


completed at the home-town level. 
All personnel involved have been 
qualified by the FHA and will be 
acting in line with established FHA 
standards. On the other hand, they 
are afforded sufficient flexibility to 
enable them to use their own judg- 
ment in applying the criteria to re- 
flect local conditions. Delays in proc- 
essing are minimized by this system 
and maximum value is derived from 
standards applied in accordance with 


sound judgment reflecting local con- 
ditions. 

FHA has complete faith in the 
ability of the lenders to perform 
their functions under this program. 
Instructional material has been re- 
duced to enable the lender to make 
loans consistent with the law and the 
authority granted. It is recognized 
that lenders have made thousands 
of successful conventional loans 
over the years and can continue to 
do so if they are able to exercise 
their sound business judgment. 
Forms have been reduced in number 
and simplified. They are designed to 


ELECTROFILE saves time, work arid 

money by mechanizing your active 

customer loan files. Pays for itself 

a the savings it makes pos- 
e. 


SURE CURE 


for Bank Loan 
Filing Headaches! 


Find Out About This New 
ELECTROFILE 
Push-Button 
RANDOM-ACCESS 
CONSUMER LOAN 
Filing System 


Write for details today! 


4619 N. RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
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Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 


Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
Consecutive Dividend 


9 cents a_ share, 
from net income, 
payable October 25 
to shareholders of 
record September 
30, 1957. 


ROBERT W.”" LADD, 
Secretary 


200 Berkeley Street, Boston 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


Do Your Directors 


Read BANKING? 


DO YOU, 
NEED- 


Mail-EEZ Style 
passbooks and envelopes 


FOR SAVE BY MAIL 


facilitate the collection of that in. 
formation which any prudent lender 
would desire, plus a minimum neees. 
sary to determine the eligibility of 
the mortgage for insurance under 
Section 203. 

At the present time this is an ex. 
perimental program in operation in 
seven selected areas of fhe United 
States chosen for varying geographic 
and economic conditions. These are: 

Eastern New York—FHA’s Albany 
Insuring Office area 

Eastern Pennsylvania — FHA's 
Philadelphia Insuring Office area 

North Carolina — FHA’s Greens- 
boro Insuring Office area 

Central and Downstate IIlinois— 
FHA’s Springfield Insuring Office 
area 

Upper Peninsula of Michigan— 
Grand Rapids Insuring Office area 

Kansas—FHA’s Topeka Insuring 
Office area 

Arizona—FHA’s Phoenix Insuring 
Office area 

Towns of less than 15,000 popula- 
tion (according to the 1950 Census) 
in these areas are eligible to partici- 
pate in the program if the district 
director feels they would benefit by 
it. During a 1-year period while the 
program is being evaluated it will 
be restricted to these areas. After 
that it will probably be expanded. 

Lenders in these areas who are 
interested in participating in the 
program should contact the FHA 
insuring office in whose area they 
are located for an “Application to 
Become an Authorized Agent.’ Any 
approved mortgagee is eligible. A 
lender not presently an approved 
mortgagee may make application to 
the local FHA office to become one 
and may then participate. 

We at FHA believe this program 
offers a real opportunity for the 
banker to serve his community. The 
need for homes in small towns and 
rural areas has not been satisfied. 
The banker who participates in this 
program will perform a real service 
for the members of his community, 
stimulating not only the construction 
industry but the market for home 
appliances, furniture and many other 
products. There are sound indica- 
tions that there will be a market for 
the mortgages, and the channeling 
of these funds into areas not previ- 
ously blessed by the availability of 
such funds should provide a real 
stimulus to the several fields of busi- 
ness that depend on a successful 
home financing system. 
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Houston - first city in rice processing 


Th FIRST CITY NATIONAL is a silent partner 
in the progress of the South’s First City 


Growing rice is big business in South 
Texas, and Houston, with six rice mills, is the 
state’s first city in rice processing. 

For many years The First City National 
has been banker to the rice industry— provid- 
ing credit information, seasonal financing, and 
other vital banking services. 

Through this creative banking, The First 


City National has assisted in the development 
of every type of industry and business that is 
part of the flourishing Southwest. 

This wide experience is at the service of 
our correspondent banks. And it is one of the 
“extras” that add value to your correspondent 
relationship with First City National—first 
bank in Texas’ first city. 


Make the FIRST CITY in our FIRST CITY your correspondent 


NATIONAL OF HOUSTON 
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ss Arizona- 


Birthplace of the U. S. cattle industry 
(brought in by Spanish Conquistadores) 

and origin of the “tales of the Old West,” 
Arizona’s livestock industry income 

still runs about $103 million annually. 


This, TOO, is Arizona: 


For those who think of “cowboys ’n Indians” in 
connection with Arizona, it is well to point out 
that during the past decade we led the nation in 
percentage growth of manufacturing employment. 
During this period, our annual manufacturing 
income climbed from $86 million to $400 million. 


And THIS is 
"“Arizona’s Bank" 


51st in the Nation 
49 Offices 
Resources $471 Million 


Visabank works right in the home—all day, 
every day. Made of clear plastic—you actually 
see the savings grow. It’s the nickels, dimes 
and quarters saved today that become big 
accounts tomorrow. 

Your Bank’s name is stamped in gold on front 
of Visabank. Your ad message covers the back. 
Visabank is self-liquidating—write for information. 


Some Good Territories Open for Representation. 


PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 


2168 L West 25th Street ° Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Half a Century Ago 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


had a saloon, or “Farmers’ and Me- 
chanics’ Home,” as was inscribed on 
the glass door, in front. Next door 
was the general store, and on the 
second floor of both buildings were 
the showrooms for farm machinery, 
castings, rope, and twine. 

Lighting was provided by large, 
hanging kerosene oil lamps that had 
to be filled and cleaned every day, 
That was a part of young Emma’s 
job, too. But all the while she was 
learning the more responsible jobs 
as well. 

What she remembers most keenly 
about those days is her father’s com- 
mon sense and good teaching. 

“I can’t do it,’’ she once said as a 
very young girl. 

“There’s no such word in the dic- 
tionary,” her father admonished. “If 
anyone else can do a thing, you can, 
too. It may take you a little longer, 
but you can do it.” 


How It Started 


In the early days of the Duerr- 
waechter lumber and farm machin- 
ery business, there were no banks 
in the area. Since the lumber office 
had the only safe, many friends and 
neighbors brought their money in 
for safekeeping. And since Mr. 
Duerrwaechter himself was prosper- 
ous and well known, many friends 
came for loans. 

“We would issue a certificate of 
deposit, paying 4%. Then, if some- 
one needed a large amount to buy 
land, we would take a mortgage at 
5%. Small amounts loaned for a 
short time were charged in the book 
without interest and. were always 
paid back promptly,” Miss Duerr- 
waechter recalls. 

Correspondence was done by hand, 
in pen and ink, and so were invoices. 
Carbon paper was unheard of, at 
least in that area, and some copies 
were made in a “press copy book” 
of about 500 pages. It was a la- 
borious job. 

“The paper was strong, but almost 
as thin as tissue paper. An oil sheet 
was put in first, and then one of the 
sheets was stretched over it and 
brushed thoroughly with a special 
brush dipped in water so no air 
pockets remained. Then the water 
was soaked up with a large white 
blotter. If the sheet remained too 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 169) 
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The First Bank Bookkeeping Machine 
with ACTIVITY COUNT! 


A brand new bookkeeping machine... with a brand new idea! Automatic printed total of active 

accounts. Now, bankers can get an accurate picture of daily activity without a minute’s extra work. Now 
supervisors can program work loads for greater efficiency. Old hands and novices, too, applaud the speed 
and simplicity of the new President. They appreciate the time-saving features like: automatic balances, 
automatic check. and deposit count, automatic carriage shuttling for 

analysis. And composite proof assures both proper account selection and 

balance pick-up. You can own this advanced bank model for e 
considerably less than you i) 


/ 
might expect to pay. See the MAN from MONR E 


Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc. General Offices: for CALCULATING 
Orange, New Jersey. Offices throughout the world. R 9 mmm 

DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
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Somebody ought to write a book! 


It wouldn’t be hard to convince this secretary that, 
if a book exists on the “‘how to’s”’ of bank openings, 
she should slip a copy into her boss’ mail. Under 
ordinary circumstances, he’s the most considerate 
and polite young executive in the bank. But then 

. who ever had the idea that an opening was 
an ordinary circumstance? 

Funny how things can build up to make a 
business function so extraordinary. It usually starts 
about the time a bank sets its opening date for 
redecorated quarters, a new building or new branch. 
Somebody always says, ‘“‘Let’s make it a real cele- 
bration”’; and everybody else says it’s a great idea. 
After all, everybody gives parties. But . . . does 
everybody really know when and where to start 
to make things run smoothly on the grand scale 
of a bank open house? 

Somebody ought to write a book! 

That’s why Mellon Bank prepared a little pam- 
phlet, as a guide for its 55 offices, titled “How 
to Run an Open House.” In concept, it’s rather 
simple . . . tells you only what you already know, 


but puts it into organized fashion that reduces the 
chance of things going awry. And it is based on 
sound experience. Believe us, in opening all our 
branches, celebrating their improvements and reno- 
vations, we have had all the opportunity needed 
to run the ragged edge around trouble . . . the 
problem of souvenirs . . . whom to invite . . . how 
to make sure they come .. . refreshments .. . 
traffic . . and what 
to do about Junior when he presents a problem 
over which his mother has no control. 

One thing you can say for this guidebook: It’s 
based on plenty of experience! And another thing: 
Our branch managers found it so helpful that we 
made it available to our correspondents who might 


. . how to estimate costs. . 


want to keep things organized at their public 
functions. 

Limited quantities are still on hand, so if you’d 
like a copy for reference, just ask your Mellon 
Bank representative next time he comes to call. 
If you’re in a hurry, write to our Advertising 
Division and we’ll rush a copy by return mail. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


CAPITAL $60,100,000 


PITTSBURGH 


SURPLUS $180,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 166) 


wet the letter would be blotched, and 
if not wet enough it would be diffi- 
lt to read. After we got the first 
typewriter, the sheet required more 
moisture, and a second oil sheet had 
to be placed over the letter to keep 
the balance of the pages dry.” 

When a law was passed prohibit- 
ing private banking without a char- 
ter, arrangements were made to form 
a corporation. Eleven stockholders 
with a capital of $10,000 opened the 
Germantown State Bank on Febru- 
ary 28, 1910. Nine years later the 
capital was raised to $25,000 and in 
February 1946 to $30,000. 

The only machine on hand when 
the bank opened was the Smith type- 
writer. A few years later there came 
acombination typewriter and adding 
machine, a “rather clumsy machine” 
soon to be replaced by a Wales add- 
ing machine. 

During the years there were many 
changes inside the bank and out- 
side, too. Germantown developed 
from a hamlet to an incorporated 
village with concrete sidewalks and 
electric street lights. Three passen- 
ger trains and three buses came and 
went each day. 

During Prohibition the saloon was 
dismantled, and gone was the local 
custom of sitting over a glass of beer 
for a long evening of talk. It was re- 
placed by the post office until, in 1926, 
the building was remodeled to en- 
large the banking quarters and add 
a front entrance. 


A Natural Step 


Since the young businesswoman 
had been her father’s close associate 
since the bank’s founding, nobody 
was surprised when the officers 
chose her as president after his 
death in 1923. As a pioneer career 
woman she encountered no opposi- 
tion. Everyone in the bank, in the 
village, and in the surrounding com- 
munity knew her and knew her 
work, so her sex was no drawback. 

The men she met in those days 
were inevitably compared with her 
father and inevitably suffered by 
comparison, and so she remained 
single. Under her guidance the bank 
was remodeled again in 1937 and 
bulletproof fixtures were installed. 
Gradually, electric machines re- 
placed hand operated ones, and the 
small town banking operation be- 
came as streamlined as many of the 
smart, neat little ranch houses crop- 
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ping up on the newly subdivided 
farm lands. 

Microfilm endorser and recorder, 
bookkeeping machine, typewriter, 
three adding machines, and proof 
machine are all electric. Only one 
typewriter and a check writer are 
run by hand. 

Although she is not thinking of 
retiring at the moment, Miss Duerr- 
waechter is beginning to “ease out” 
of responsibilities, and therefore has 
sold the bank building to the bank. 
She feels that banking has given 
her a good life, and that it offers an 
excellent career for a woman. The 


NEW ISSUE 


best place to start, she suggests, is 
as a stenographer in a small town 
bank. 

“In a small town bank a young 
woman can learn all banking opera- 
tions in the day-by-day doing, where- 
as in a large bank she would be apt 
to remain in one department unless 
she showed unusual aptitude.” In 
a city bank, she adds, there is apt 
to be less consideration for and more 
penalties for being a woman. 

She looks upon the struggle of 
women for recognition with a shrewd 
and practical eye and seems to di- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 172) 


1,062,765 Shares 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 


Capital Stock 


(Par Value $10 Per Share) 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank is offering to the holders of its outstanding 


Capital Stock rights to subscribe for the above shares at the subscription 


price of $45.50 per share, at the rate of one additional share for each five 


shares held of record at the close of business on September 18, 1957. The 


subscription rights will expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time, 


on October 7, 1957. During and after the subscription period, the several 


Underwriters may offer Capital Stock as set forth in the Offering Circular. 


Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained in any State only from 


such of the several underwriters named in the Offering Circular and 


others as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


September 19, 1957 


The First Boston Corporation 


W. C. Langley & Co. 


Every 2 minutes ...a seller makes a 


sale, a buyer makes a buy in the big high-speed 
Government bond market at the 


Continental Illinois 


Government bonds move here in less time than it takes to toss a salad. When you 
phone us to se//, chances are the sale will be made before you hang up. When you 
phone us to buy, we'll probably have what you want “in stock” or close by. 

This is one of the largest primary markets for U. S. Governments in the world. 
It’s used freely by our correspondents and their customers. Why don’t you phone 
STate 2-9000 in Chicago, and use it, too? 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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You’re on the right trail when you display 


. the emblem of Christmas Club 
a Corporation 


When you provide Christmas Club service, your best prospects 


for other banking services are right under your nose! 


Nearly one-half (46.6%) of all Christmas Club members are 
between the ages of 25 and 44—far in excess of the population 
ratio (28.5%) of this group. With their growing families, these 
young Americans need savings programs, loans, safe deposit 
boxes and financial advice. They are your best market today 


—and tomorrow. 


You can bring them through your doors with Christmas 
Club. Why not ask to have a staff member of Christmas Club a 
Corporation call and give you the complete story? There’s no 


obligation, of course. 


A nation-wide survey made by Christmas Club 
a Corporation shows that Christmas Club mem- 
bers are concentrated in the young family group 
Proportion of 
Christmas Club 
Membership 
In Age Bracket 


Proportion of 
Total Population 
Age Bracket In Age Bracket 
Under 15 Years 
15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
Over65 “” 
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Looking for 
more customers ? 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MEMBERS OF 


‘Christmas Club, 


* SPONSORED BY THE INCORPORATED ORGANIZATION CHRISTMAS CLUB 
RIGINATORS OF THE HRISTMAS CLUB PLAN 


{ PAYMENT 


NUMBER 


DUE THIS WEE K “4 


Christmas Club 


a Corporation 
Founded by Herbert F. Rawll 
230 PARK AVE... NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Builds Character - Builds Savings 
Builds Business For Financial Institutions 


CAN 
AYO 
7.8% 
11.0 
21.3 
25.3 
18.0 
10.9 
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We're Setting Our Sights” 


1977’s the year the Barnett National Bank 
will celebrate its centennial of banking 

in Florida. Our years of experience have 
given us three “valuable sights”— 


@ foresight to look ahead 
@ hindsight to profit from experience 
@ insight to understand your problems 


If you’re considering moving to Florida, or 

if you have any questions about our State, 

address your inquiries to our: 
Florida Information Desk 


THE BARNETT NATIONAL BANK 
OF JACKSONVILLE 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Head Office: Medellin, Colombia, South America 
with 45 Branch Offices in Colombia 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 


Reliable and responsible commercial and financial 
information supplied by the Banco Comercial 
Antioquefio is supported by our 45 years’ expe- 
rience growing with Colombia, and the complete 
facilities of our 46 offices located in every impor- 
tant.commercial market of the country. 


We invite your inquiries. 
Antonio Derka, General Manager 


Capital paid-up $27,715,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
Legal reserves $29,420,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
Other reserves $ 6,195,000 — Pesos Colombian. 


New York Representative — Henry Ludeké 
40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


For the answers 


you need on Canada... 


Your inquiries on any phase of 
Canadian business will receive 
prompt attention from any of 
our offices 
MY HANK listed below: 


FO 2 CARADIARS 


Bank OF MonTREAL 


New York--64 Wall Street San Francisco --333 Caltfornla Street 
Chicago: Special Representative's Office, 141 West Jackson Bivd. 
700 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA e RESOURCES $2,700,000,000 
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vide the responsibility about equally, 

“In a city bank,” she observes, 
“the men get the titles. They would 
not give a woman a title, because 
the men would be envious. And the 
men are the ones that stay, while 
the women very often do not.” 

Miss Duerrwaechter still lives in 
the handsome house her father built 
in 1877, next door to the bank build 
ing. It is a spacious 23-room hou: 
green shuttered, shaded by spler 
old trees. 

Here Emma Duerrwaechter is sur- 
rounded by the fine old furnishings 
that belonged to her father and 
mother. Clawfoot rockers, highly 
carved chairs, dark mahogany tables 
polished to a satin luster, and the 
elegant castle and crown sofas are 
much as her parents left them, and 
their portraits look down approv- 
ingly on the charm of the Victorian 
parlor. 

But Miss Duerrwaechter herself 
1s very much up to date. She knows 
the value of miracle fabrics to an 
alert businesswoman, and she en- 
joys the striking effectiveness of 
garnet earrings with freshly coiffed 
white hair and a pink orlon dress. 
She attends conventions of bankers’ 
associations on her vacations and 
often travels far from home to con- 
vention scenes like San Francisco 
and post-convention gatherings in 
Hawaii. She likes to fly, she reports 
because ‘“‘you get there faster.” 

She is always happy to return t 
the small town where she has made 
her home and the bank where she 
has made her busy and successful 
life. She still keeps to an abbrevia- 
tion of her former “bankers’ hours,” 
and has time to enjoy her philosophy 
and her friends. 

“Our customers are our friends,” 
she says. “They are the people we 
love, or learn to love. If I don’t like 
a person on first acquaintance, I 
don’t think it’s the person. I think 
it’s myself. I try to get better ac- 
quainted, and then when I under- 
stand him, I like him.” 


An alarm clock in front of a 
speaker is a good thing, except that 
it might wake up the audience. 


Nothing raises false hopes in @ 
human being like one good canta- 
loupe. 
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Foreign Capital 
Is Needed in the 
Philippines 


N the eve of the annual meeting 
of the International Monetary 
Fund and the International 

nk for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, the Philippine Bankers 
Association gave a dinner in New 
York in honor of Miguel Cuaderno, 
Sr. Governor of the Central Bank 
of the Philippines. This year Mr. 
Cuaderno served as chairman of the 
Fund and Bank governors meeting. 
That the dinner was held half a world 
away from the PBA’s headquarters 
is just one of many indications of the 
web of financial ties which link the 
various nations today. 

Economically and financially, the 
Philippine record since World War 
II is one of noteworthy progress. The 
Philippines have shown exceptional 
economic stability, more than any 
other Far Eastern country. During 
World War II the country suffered 
greater destruction than any belli- 
gerent other than Poland and Ger- 
many. Manila, with the exception of 
‘ome suburbs, was “bombed to 
ieces” and the harbor works com- 

ietely destroyed. Other Philippine 
cities underwent a similar fate, with 
obvious ruin of the country’s indus- 
tries. The war set Philippine manu- 
facturing back a decade. 

The rural economy also was ruined. 
The rice terraces were destroyed. 
The jungle recaptured farm lands. 
The big export crops were abandoned. 
And in the mountains the mines 
were flooded. Only enormous U. S. 
aid approximating $2-billion kept the 
country going after VJ-Day. 

In 1950 President Truman sent 
out the United States Economic 
Mission to the Philippines, headed 
by Daniel W. Bell, president of the 
American Security and Trust Co., 
Washington. The mission’s chief of 
staff was E. M. Bernstein, research 
director of the IMF. Another mis- 
sion member was William T. Heffel- 
finger, who is Fiscal Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

The Mission found that the Islands’ 
difficulties stemmed mainly from 
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You'll want this 
50-page reprint 


“A BANK DIRECTOR'S JOB™ 


@ TIMELY INFORMATION 

@ PRINTED IN TWO COLORS Me 5 ¢ 
@ SIZE, 6" x 9" 

@ SUPPLY LIMITED PER COPY 


is i ively-printed booklet consisting of Herbert Bratter's 14 
so much and comment when they 
appeared in recent issues of BANKING. All fourteen embrace just about every 
facet of director interest and tell in a straight-to-the-point, simple manner 
how board directors can best serve banks. 

Make sure of receiving a copy for each of your directors (officers too). 
Place your order NOW. All you need do is drop us a line on your bank's 
letterhead. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
BANKIN 12 EAST 36th ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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inflation, revenues being wholly in- 
adequate to meet the Government’s 


ordinary expenditures. The school- 


teachers were unpaid and soon the 
army too would be unpaid at a time 
when the Huks were running riot. 
The Mission laid out a comprehensive 
program to end inflation, strengthen 


the rural sector and start develop- 
ment. By new taxes the budget was 
balanced and inflation stopped within 


six months. 


U. S. and IMF local 


currency balances were brought up 
as reinforcements. By a foreign-ex- 
change tax on all transactions the 
balance-of-payments pressures were 
sharply reduced. A rural banking 


system was started. 


Thanks to lessons learned under 
the American flag during the early 
decades of this century, the tradition 
of monetary stability was strong in 
the Islands. This greatly facilitated 
the implementation of the Bell Mis- 
sion’s recommendations. The mone- 
tary system today is sound and the 


banking system is strong. 


But the amount of development 
since World War II has been disap- 
pointing. According to the New York 
Times of September 18, 1957, 
story is largely one of missed op- 
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Another analyst observes that de- 
velopment there has been held up by 
inadequate enterprise at home and 
the difficulty of providing investment 
for domestic savings. Although the 
scale of postwar foreign investment 
has been reasonably good, it has not 
been sufficient for adequate growth: 
“too much theory, but not enough 
simple and practical economics.” The 
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Philippine investment 


The point is that, in a country so 
much in need of development as is 
the Philippine Republic, the welcome 
mat should be out for any invest- 
ment. 

Foreign capital is a delicate 
plant which requires a favorable 
climate not only at the time of 
transplanting but continuously there- 
after. 
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“A challenge to all of us”... 


a statement by Robert B. Anderson, Secretary of the Treasury: 


“The ownership by 40 million citizens of over 41 billion 
dollars in Series E and H Savings Bonds is a striking 
testimonial of confidence in America’s bright future. It 
means security and opportunity for millions of families 
—a way to provide for children’s education, the building 
of new homes, or more comfortable retirement. 
“America benefits, too, from such widespread savings 
bonds ownership. This partnership of individual citizens 
in their government’s fiscal operations means better 
management of the public debt—greater stability for 


our money—brighter prospects for the years ahead. 

“Our country needs more savings—in all forms, in- 
cluding U.S.’Savings Bonds—to help finance our growing 
economy; to pay for the plants and tools that mean 
more and better jobs for our ever-increasing population. 

“Meeting this need is a challenge to all of us. Americans 
everywhere should be encouraged to regularly put aside 
part of their earnings for future needs. And certainly 
part of that saving belongs in the now better-than-ever 
U.S. Savings Bonds.”’ 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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The OUTLOOK 
and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


Hopes for a tax cut seem slim at the moment, despite 
1958 being an election year. With only a tiny budget 
surplus in prospect and rising defense needs, the Trea- 
sury is not likely to favor a reduction in rates. 

Complacency toward inflation seems definitely chang- 
ing to concern. Some even hope this will extend to 
labor leaders in their wage plans, but it takes a hardy 
optimist to believe that next year’s demands will be 
less than this year’s. 

The stock market seems to think that efforts to stem 
inflation will be effective, although other factors de- 
pressing stocks have been the attractive yield of bonds 
at present prices and the threatening foreign outlook. 

The real pessimists are those who did not believe 
forecasts a year ago that the boom would level off. 
Gross national product will average about $536-billion 
for the year, a little higher than 1956, due almost en- 
tirely to rising prices. Inventories have increased very 
little this year. Spending for plant and equipment is 
certainly being scaled down. Residential building is 
less than last year, but there has been no change lately. 
With the slowdown in business spending, the construc- 
tion people are hoping mortgage money will be more 
plentiful next spring. 

Employment is about stable, unfilled manufacturers’ 
orders are the same, carloadings are down, oil produc- 
tion and electrical power output have not expanded 
this year with what has come to be regarded as normal 
speed. Government spending is steady, although local 
and state units are spending all they can get. 

This is an era, however, when a sideways movement 
cannot continue long without becoming a recession in 
relation to population increase and other factors calling 
for growth. 


Farm Outlook Fair 


Next year will be about the same as this one for 
farming in general. There won’t be much net change in 
farmers’ net income. The past two years have been a 
slight improvement in this respect. Prices have been 
up a bit. This year soil bank payments have increased 
substantially. The 1957 rate of farm income will be 
pretty well maintained next year. This year prices and 
income to farmers have averaged above 1956. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


1953 = 100 
Years 
December June 
1955 1956 1957 


United States 106 107 
United Kingdom 110 111 
France 104 106 
West’ Germany 105 105 
Japan 106 105 
Canada 103 103 


As for the crop outlook, it looks as though we are 
about to have another record year. We reached peaks 
in 1948 and 1956. Improved weather in the past few 
months seems to insure that total crops this year wil] 
be only slightly less than in those two peak years, 
Livestock production will be about the same. There has 
been a substantial shift from basic crops into feed 
grains. Feed grain carryovers are at an all-time high. 
The surplus may either be carried by the CCC or tied 
into livestock production. The fact that supply will 
exceed probable use this year means that there will 
be a larger carryover into next October. This fall’s 
carryover has been about 5,000,000 tons more than last 
fall’s. 


Two Basic Questions 


Chairman Mitchell, referred to previously, reported 
that the two basic trends descernible on the interna- 
national economic and financial scene were: 

(1) growing concern over rising prices 
(2) the possibility that the world boom was 
topping out 

“The reactions of the authorities in many countries,” 

he said, ‘‘to the threat of a further decline in the value 
of money took largely the form of resort to the tradi- 
tional weapons of monetary policy—such as increases 
in the discount rate—coupled, however, in some cases 
with less orthodox measures. More than a dozen cen- 
tral banks raised their discount rates during 1956. 
During the first seven months of 1957 alone 10 foreign 
central banks—four in July—raised discount rates in 
order to tighten monetary policy further in the fight 
against inflation. ... 
_ “Why did prices continue to rise despite the anti- 
inflationary policies pursued by the monetary authori- 
ties? . . . It seems to relate to problems implicit in an 
economy operating at full capacity. Full employment 
and full capacity operation seem to generate a slow 
inflation because wage increases asked and granted 
tend to run ahead of prospective increases in produc- 
tivity and because optimistic plans of businessmen, 
presently doing very well, to expand capacity, cause 
prospective investment to exceed available saving.” 

The business outlook in 1958 depends to a great 
extent on the effectiveness of measures taken to fight 
inflation here and abroad in the face of higher defense 
spending. Paradoxically, a pessimist today might be 
defined as a person who expects these measures to 
succeed and an optimist, one who thinks they will fail. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


Index Numbers of Industrial Production 


1953 = 100 
Years 


1956 1956 


December June 
1956 1957 


United States 107 107 
United Kingdom 110 121 
France 145 146 
West Germany 142 151 
Japan 117 155 166 
Canada 107 113 115 


Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, August 1957. 
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BANKING 


What’s ahead for users of 
Allis-Chalmers Construction Machinery? 


...a Share of the biggest federal-state highway program in history ...an estimated 
expenditure of $100 billion in the next 13 years! This program alone will call into service 
an estimated $1,350,000,000 worth of new earth-moving and road-building equipment by 
1960. In addition, the need for new schools, shopping centers, factories and other con- 
struction continues. It all spells progress ... and it all starts with earth moving. 

And what does Allis-Chalmers earth-moving equipment offer owners? It offers—and 
will continue to offer —the latest in advanced performance features that enable contractors 
to bid competitively and work profitably. It offers the kind of sound engineering that 
assures a sound investment for the contractor and for his banker. Allis-Chalmers, Con- 
struction Machinery Division, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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miracle of electronics 


tomorrow's posting machine today! 


POST-TRONIC* 


the first electronic 


electronically verifies proper account selection 

electronically selects correct posting line 

electronically picks up and verifies old balance 

electronically determines “good” or “overdraft” 
balance pickup 

electronically picks up and verifies accumulated 
check count 

electronically detects accounts with stop payments 
and “holds” 

electronically picks up, adds and verifies trial 
balance 

electronically picks up, adds and verifies balance 
transfers 


—and what the POST-TRONIC does electronically, 
the operator cannot do wrong! 


Up to Now most of the operations in 
bank posting were subject to the hu- 
man element, with countless possibil- 
ities of error and with time-consuming 
human effort. 

But now—with the National POST- 
TRONIC, the new bank posting ma- 
chine—most of the posting functions 
are performed electronically. What 
the POST-TRONIC does electronically 
the operator cannot do wrong—be- 
cause she doesn’t do it at all! 

Through the miracle of electronics, 
far more of the work is done without 
any thought or act by the operator 
than can be done by any previous 
method. And, therefore, far faster. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron 9, on10 


* Trade Mark 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


posting machine released for sale! © 


It posts ledger and statement and 
journal simultaneously, all three in 
original print (no carbon). It simpli 
fies operator training, and makes the 
operator’s job far easier. And it has 
many other advantages which, com- 
bined with electronics, bring the low- 
est posting cost ever. It soon pays for 
itself with the time-and-effort it saves 
and the errors it eliminates. 
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